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MARTIN HINTERBERGER 


INTRODUCTION* 


The language of Byzantine literature (here taken to inelude Greek lit- 
erature produced ca 300-1450) is a topic more often avoided than em- 
braced. As is the case with most written languages, and particularly 
literary discourse, Byzantine literary Greek does not clearly reflect the 
spoken, everyday language, but is rather a language devised for formal 
use. Its remoteness from the spoken language varies in degree from text 
to text, and in some cases it is extreme. This is due to an extremely con- 
servative educational system, which relied mostly on model texts that 
enjoyed very great prestige, and had been composed many centuries ear- 
lier, mostly during the classical Greek period, but also in Hellenistic and 
imperial times. At first sight, most Byzantine texts seem to be written 
in a language which, particularly in its orthography and morphology, 
do not differ significantly from Ancient Greek, while only a rather lim- 
ited number of texts exhibit linguistic features that clearly point in the 
direction of Modern Greek. The latter category is usually referred to as 
literature in the vernacular, while the first is called learned literature, and 
its most archaic/conservative form classicizing/atticizing literature. It is 
the language of this learned literature that the present volume aims to 
investigate. 

Although since the beginnings of modern-day Byzantine studies the 
interpretation of Byzantine texts has been an indispensible part of the 
relevant university syllabus, courses on specifically Byzantine Greek have 
hardly been offered. For the interpretation of Byzantine texts (basic) 
knowledge of Ancient Greek and, on a secondary level, Modern Greek 
is assumed to be sufficient (Byzantine Greek being located somewhere in 
between, sometimes tending more to Ancient Greek, sometimes more 
to Modern Greek). Most Byzantinists have never actually been given 
specific instruction in Byzantine Greek per se. I believe that, not least in 
light of the linguistic peculiarities presented in this volume - highlight- 
ing as they do Byzantine Greek as a self-contained system presenting its 
own internal consistency -, this should change. 


I would like to thankJohn Davis for his judicious comments on the present árd¬ 
ele and for emending my English. 
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Because of its seemingly “Ancient Greek” character the learned va- 
riety of Byzantine Greek has so far attracted only somewhat sporadic 
scholarly attention, whereas the vernacular, despite the relative paucity 
of material, particularly until the 12 th c., is comparatively well researched, 
giving us, for example, The Grammar of Medieval Greek, i.e. of the spo- 
ken language or texts composed in a language form cióse to the spoken 
language, that is shortly due to appear from Cambridge University Press 
under the supervisión of David Holton and Geoffrey Horrocks. It is 
surely high time that a similar project on the learned language should be 
undertaken by an equally well qualified team of scholars. 

To previous generations of Byzantinists the distinction between ver¬ 
nacular and learned Byzantine literature appeared to be of such funda¬ 
mental significance that the two varieties were treated separately: indeed, 
there are three sepárate handbooks on Byzantine literature in the highly 
prestigious Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft series, the topic of two 
of them defined in terms of linguistic variety (hochsprachliche Literatur 
vs Volksliteratur), while there are two sepárate dictionaries of Byzantine 
(and post-Byzantine) Greek, the one containing vernacular vocabulary 
from the 11 th to the 17* century, the other focusing on the non-vernacu¬ 
lar words of Byzantine literature. 1 In the course of time, a real dichotomy 
became established, which despite the efforts of some to lay it to rest, 2 
is still influential in the field. We have thus been left with a situation 
where, although the relevance of a clearly mapped out understanding of 
the language for a meaningful appraisal of Byzantine literature is hardly 
disputed, this language per se has been surprisingly neglected. 

The reasons why the learned language has not attracted scholarly in- 
terest were recently presented by Staffan Wahlgren: 3 first, it has been 


1 Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft XII/1,1, XII/z,3 and XII/5 (= Byzanti- 
nisches Handbuch II/1, II/3 and 5): H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im 
byzantinischenReich (Munich, 1959); ídem, Geschichteder byzantinischen Volksliteratur 
(Munich, 1971); H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Mu¬ 
nich, 1978). E. Kriaras, Aefyxó rfjt fiemiuvixrj^ eX\.r¡vixrjt $r¡(iú$ov<; ypagfitneías (Thessa- 
loniki, 1967-); E. Trapp et al., Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grazitdt besonders des y. -12. 
Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 1994-). 

2 E. Trapp, “Learned and vernacular literature in Byzantium: dichotomy or 
symbiosis Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993), 115-119. M. Hinterberger, “ArjpwSyji; 
kcü kóyia koyor eyyía: Aia^copitmicái; ypappei; xai (JuvSetikoí KpÍKO ”, in P. Odorico - P. 
A. Agapitos (eds.), Pour une «nouvelle» histoire de la littérature byzantine. Problémes, 
méthodes, approches, propositions. Actes du Colloque international philologique Nicosie- 
Chypre25-28mai2000, Dossiers Byzantins 1 (París, zooz),pp. 153-165. 

3 S. Wahlgren, “Byzantine Literature and the Classical Past”, in E. J. Bakker (cd.), A 
Companion to the Ancient Greek Language (Chichester, zoio), pp. 5Z7-5 38, esp. p. 5Z7. 
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simply considered identical with Ancient Greek and, second, contem- 
porary linguistics is primarily interested in “natural” language (for more 
on this, see lo Manolessou in this volume). Whenever the language of 
Byzantine learned literature has been studied, this has been done pri¬ 
marily in comparison with and in reference to, Ancient Greek. Thus, 
the índices graecitatis in the editions of the Corpus Fontium Historiae 
Byzantinae series, arguably the most prestigious series of Byzantine texts, 
usually lists linguistic characteristics of the respective texts as deviations 
from Ancient Greek norms. These indices remain an important source 
of information, but the picture of the language of Byzantine literature 
as “deviant” is highly distorting and misleading. Only exceptionally 
have Byzantine texts been connected to other Byzantine texts in respect 
of their language . 4 In a most fruitful manner, this has been done with 
metaphrases (simplifying or elaborating versions of an already existing 
text) and their origináis . 5 The semantic equivalences of different forms 
in such corresponding texts provide a significant insight into the mean- 
ing, but also the stylistic qualities, of vocabulary and morphological cat- 
egories. Metaphrases as a source of linguistic information are exploited in 
the present volume as well (see Katerina Bocková Loudová’s and Martin 
Hinterberger’s contributions). 

What exactly do we mean by the label “learned language” or “high 
register language” (or the Germán term “Hochsprache”)? The learned 
language is not a homogeneous, uniform and standardized language, but 
rather a sliding scale of slightly varying registers that make “extensive use 
of linguistic features from older forms of Greek” 6 . In contrast with the 
vernacular, learned Greek requires a considerable degree of education 
on the part of the writer and reader . 7 Usually, we cali highly classicizing 


4 E.g. H. Hunger, “Stilstufen in der byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung des i 2. 
Jahrhunderts: Anna Komnene und Michael Glykas” Byzantine Studies/Etudes Byzan- 
tines 5 (1978), 139-170. 

5 See esp. H. Hunger, Anonyme Metaphrase zu Anna Komnene , Alexias XI—XIII. 
Ein Beitrag zur Erschliefiung der byzantinischen Umgangssprache , Wiener Byzantinis- 
tische Studien 15 (Vienna, 1981). H. Hunger - I. Sevcenko,Des Nikephoros Blemmydes 
Bcürikixbt; Avcipiát; und dessen Metaphrase von Georgios Galesiotes und Georgios Oinaiotes. 
Ein weiterer Beitrag zum Verstandnis der byzantinischen Schriji-Koine, Wiener Byzan- 
tinistische Studien 18 (Vienna, 1988).}. Davis,// Msrácppctirrj TY¡^Xpovixr¡^ AirjyTjirsco^Tov 
NiXYjTaXctdviáTY] (Ph.D. diss., Ioannina, 2004, 2 vols). 

6 D. Holton - I. Manolessou, “Medieval and Modern Greek”, in E. J. Bakker (ed.), 
A Companion to Ancient Greek linguistics (Chichester, 2010), pp. 539-563, at p. 541. 

7 Holton - Manolessou, “Medieval and Modern Greek”, p. 541. See also ibid.: 
“From a linguistic point of view the main difference between the low and high regis¬ 
ters is that only the former may be acquired as a native tongue through the mechanism 
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or atticizing 8 those among the learned registers which display (to a con¬ 
siderable extent) Ancient Greek features that are entirely alien to the 
spoken language (particularly the dual, attic declension, pluperfect 
etc .). 9 Conversely, decidedly vernacular registers make use of linguistic 
features alien to Ancient Greek. The overwhelming majority of Byzan- 
tine texts, however, is written in an idiom (often called “literary Koine”) 
which avoids both clearly vernacular and atticistic features and accord- 
ingly is neither atticistic ñor vernacular. It is, however, not at all clear 
whether boundaries between the learned and non-learned/vernacular 
varieties can be neatly drawn, and an absolute distinction between them 
is perhaps not necessary . 10 A more flexible categorization in the form of 
indexation along a chosen set of linguistic criteria, drawing on modern 
sociolinguistic methods as Marilena Karyolemou proposes in this vol¬ 
unte, perhaps offers us a more useful approach. 

Whereas in modern Byzantine studies a tripartite model (“high, 
middle and low register” or “classicizing Greek, literary Koine and pop¬ 
ular Koine”) is widely in use in order to categorize Byzantine texts 11 , 
the Byzantines themselves distinguished primarily two varieties of the 
written language, namely high and low. The first, which is marked by 
its cióse imitation of the Ancient Greek model texts, is classicizing or 
atticizing Greek, what the Byzantines called hellenika . 12 Whereas the 


of first-language acquisition, while the second is only accessible through instruction.” 
However all forms of the low register accessible to us today have been filtered through 
some form of instruction, because only written texts have been preserved. 

8 See e.g. R. Browning, “The Language of Byzantine Literature”, in S. Vryonis, jr 
(ed.), The Past in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture , Byzantina kai Metabyzantina i 
(Malibu, Calif. 1978), pp. 103-133 (= iátm, History, Language and Literacy in the Byz¬ 
antine World [Northampton, 1989], XV). 

9 On the literary function of the dual see D. R. Reinsch, “Der Dual ais Mittel li- 
terarischer Gestaltung in Michael Psellos’ Chronographia”, Byzantinische Zeitschriji 106 
(1013), 133-141. 

10 M. Hinterberger, “How should we define vernacular literature”, (paper deliv- 
ered at the conference ‘Unlocking the potential of texts: interdisciplinary perspectives 
on Medieval Greek’ held in Cambridge 18-19 July 2.006) http://www.mml.cam.ac.uk/ 
greek/grammarofmedievalgreek/unlocking/Hinterberger.pdf. Cf. also N. Toufexis, 
“Diglossia and register variation in Medieval Greek”, Byzantine and Modern Greek Stud¬ 
ies 32 (2008), 203-217. 

11 I. Sevcenko, “Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose”, Jahrhuch der Osterreichischen 
Byzantistik (1981) 31/1,289-312. Browning, “The Language of Byzantine Literature”. 

12 A thorough investigation of the Byzantine terminology concerning diíferent 
linguistic levels is still needed; see e.g. on é)íXy]vicrTÍ/E^X7]vi<; $iák£KTO<; J. Koder, “Sprache 
ais Identitátsmerkmal bei den Byzantinern. Auf -isti endende sprachbezogene Adver- 
bien in den griechischen Quellen”, Anzeiger der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der 
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second comprises all other texts that did not live up to this standard of 
imitation. It is my opinión that in Byzantine eyes vernacular texts did 
not constitute a sepárate category, but belonged to this second variety. 

Most authors of classicizing texts make more or less Creative use of 
those linguistic features which are characteristic markers of their lan- 
guage form; in other words, they freely combine aorist subjunctive, fu- 
ture indicative and optative forms, 13 or the aorist, perfect and pluperfect 
altérnate as narrative tenses. In addition, most authors use distinctively 
classicizing forms (e.g. the dative, the pluperfect) far more frequently 
than they were used in their Ancient Greek model texts. They even 
make occasional use of forms which were hardly, or indeed never, used 
in Ancient Greek (e.g. the passive future subjunctive). 14 All these phe- 
nomena, which even today are usually regarded as regrettable deviations 
from the classical norm, are in fact expressions ofwhat Robert Browning 
most aptly called Byzantine “conceptual classicism”, the appropriation 
and Creative modification of linguistic elements found in classical model 
texts. 15 The same holds true for the numerous new words formed in Byz¬ 
antine Greek in line with Ancient Greek patterns without in fact being 
Ancient Greek words (approximately i/3 of the words collected in the 
Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grázitát ). 16 It is also apparent that the syn- 
tactical patterns of the spoken language underlie most Byzantine texts. 
Byzantine classicizing language diverges from Ancient Greek norms not 
primarily because Byzantine authors were incapable of following those 
norms, but because of their conscious decisión not to do so. 17 Instead, 


Osterreichischen Akademieder Wissenschaften 17/z (zoiz) 5-37, and on ánriKÚq G. Bóh- 
lig, “Zum Verháltnis von Volkssprache und Reinsprache im griechischen Mittelalter”, in 
J. Irmscher (ed.), Aus der byzantinistischen Arbeit der Deutschen Demokratischen Repub- 
lik 1 , Berliner Byzandnisdsche Arbeiten 5 (Berlín, 1957), pp. 1-13. 

13 G. Horrocks, “High-register medieval Greek: ‘Diglossia and what lay behind it”, in 
C. Carpinato - O. Tribulato (eds.), Storia e Storie dellaLingua Greca (Venice, forthcoming). 

14 N. Nicholas, “The Passive Future Subjunctive in Byzantine texts”, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrifi 101 (zoo8), 89-131. 

15 Browning, “The Language of Byzantine Literature”, p. 107 (cf. also p. 117 und 110). 

16 Cf. M. Hinterberger, “Wortschópfung und literarischer Stil bei Methodios I.” 
in E. Trapp - S. Schonauer (cds.J, Lexicológica Byzantina. Beitrdge zum Kolloquium zur 
byzantinischen Lexikographie (Bonn, 13. — 15. Juli 2007), Super alta perennis 4 (Gottin- 
gen, zoo8), 119-150, esp. p. 1 zo. 

17 Cf. G. Horrocks, Greek. A History of the Language and its Speakers (London - 
New York 1997), esp. p. 177: “... Anna clearly no more intended to copy’ the style of 
the ancients than did Psellos; this was after all, the ‘living’literary language of educated 
Byzantiñes, and writers were free to exploit the full range of traditional resources in their 
compositions“ (my emphasis) 
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they aimed at producing texts in a Creative and innovative manner that 
satisfied new aesthetic demands and principies. The investigation of how 
exactly Byzantine authors used those distinctively classicizing forms will 
be one of the key tasks of any future research. Since, by and large, they 
were free in their choices, it is in this respect that authors probably differ 
most conspicuously from one another and it is along these lines of inves¬ 
tigation that significant contributions to Byzantine stylistics can most 
likely be made. 

Perhaps in view of the Cambridge Medieval Greek Grammar project or 
simply as a sign of the maturing of the scholarly discipline of Byzantine 
studies, during the last decade the demand for a serious treatment of the 
Byzantine learned language has become more urgent, and as a result the 
idea of a joint effort to advance the investigation of the learned language 
was born. In April zona workshop was held at the University of Cyprus 
in Nicosia where seven of the contributors to this volume met in order 
to discuss the topic. First drafts of the present papers were presented and 
discussed, and modifications and elaborations suggested. Fortunately, 
Jacques Noret joined the group shortly afterwards. 

Modern linguistics has shown disappointingly little interest in the 
language of Byzantine literature. The reasons for this neglect are ex- 
plained with succinct clarity by lo Manolessou. Modern linguistics is 
primarily interested in natural languages. Learned Byzantine language, 
however, though certainly influenced by the living spoken language, re- 
flects the latter only partially. Manolessou, however, points fruitfully to 
the ways in which literature in the learned language can be of interest 
to linguists. Furthermore, she points to Medieval Latin as a case that 
can and should be compared to Byzantine Greek. In other words, future 
studies on the Byzantine language need to take research on Medieval 
Latin into consideration. Although several of the present contributions 
point out that the learned language reflects developments in the spoken 
language even in areas till now barely explored, the Byzantine learned 
language remains, to a great extent, a Kunstsprache, which I suspect in 
the future will attract primarily the attention of students of Byzantine 
literature, hardly of linguists. 

Manolessou points to the fact that sociolinguistics is the branch of 
modern linguistics that is probably most interested in the Byzantine 
language. Examining the subject of this volume in the wider context of 
sociolinguistics, Marilena Karyolemou presents examples from mod¬ 
ern languages in which, as in Byzantine Greek, language coexistence/ 
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linguistic duality can be observed. Typical phenomena of linguistic du- 
ality found also in Byzantine Greek inelude the parallel use of linguistic 
features characteristic now of the low variety, now of the high variety, 
or alteration, the use of two (or more) linguistic Ítems characteristic of 
different varieties but with the same semantic valué. As in the case of 
Byzantine Greek, varieties of modern languages are difficult to catego- 
rize and to lócate on the low-high scale (see, for instance, the difficul- 
ties Ihor Sevcenko encountered when classifying texts according to his 
low-middle-high scheme and the supplementary terms - “lower middle 
style” or “super-high style” - he was forced to use for some texts). 18 Ap- 
plying methods of contemporary sociolinguistic research, Karyolemou 
proposes the indexation of each text as regards its vernacular-ness and 
learned-ness respectively. Precisely which features and characteristics 
will be used for this indexation is still open to discussion. Certain mor- 
phological features typical of the vernacular as well as certain elements 
characteristic of the high-classicizing variety of Byzantine Greek will no 
doubt be part of it. I strongly believe that this will mark a significant step 
forward in the attempt to clarify the often confusing richness of linguis¬ 
tic forms to be encountered in Byzantine literature. 

Both Manolessou and Karyolemou emphasize the importance of the 
living language for our understanding and evaluation of Byzantine texts. 
Conversely, the heavy burden of the classical/classicizing tradition that 
was borne by anyone who acquired even a rudimentary formal education, 
without doubt contributed significantly to the formation of the Byzan¬ 
tine literary language as well. The precise way in which the Byzantine 
literary tradition, as filtered through the educational systern influenced 
writers is a complex issue which Antonia Giannouli has undertaken to 
explore. In an admirably concise manner, she traces the content, methods 
and tools of Byzantine formal language instruction giving us a clear out- 
line of the Byzantines’ intímate relationship with Ancient Greek texts 
and of the profound influence exerted on Byzantine textual production 
by this familiarity with the Ancient Greek heritage - at least as regards 
the very literary and scholarly elite. It becomes clear how much effort 
Byzantines expended in acquiring competence in the learned language, 
but also that certain topics, such as, for instance, syntax (which modern 
language training places much emphasis on), were of minor importance 
or entirely overlooked. Byzantine authors, having completed the cur¬ 
riculum and undergone a particularly thorough training, developed a 


18 Sevcenko, “Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose”, pp. 291 and 302. 
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conscious stance concerningpunctuation, accentuation, vocabulary, and 
morphology. In this vein, they were accustomed to examine and to sub- 
mit to criticism the literary works of their contemporaries. These mat- 
ters therefore have to be taken seriously into consideration by modern 
scholars, too. In all probability, a certain word or form or punctuation 
mark chosen by a Byzantine author is not the result of a random act, but 
motivated by a delibérate decisión. Giannouli places special emphasis 
on the direct impact the tools of language instruction (e.g. scbedé) had 
on literary production. This is a point which has particular relevance 
when examining authors who gained their living as teachers. Giannouli’s 
article is full of intriguing ideas which will surely serve as a springboard 
for future research. The significance of grammatical treatises for our un- 
derstanding and investigation of Byzantine literary language becomes 
also evident from the contributions to this volume by Katerina Bocková 
Toudová, Jacques Noret and Juan Signes. 

Juan Signes has devoted substantial energy to elucidating the Wissen- 
schafisgeschichte of the médium voice, a summary of which he presents in 
his present article. 19 This he combines with an investigation of the theo- 
retical and practical treatment of the médium by Byzantine grammarians 
and authors. The treatment of the médium as a sepárate morphological 
category, unknown to ancient and Byzantine grammarians, goes back 
to a rearrangement, for didactic reasons, of morphological tables in the 
i 5* century. This arbitrary situation, deviating from former usage, is the 
origin of a misinterpretation which has influenced ever since our under- 
standing of Ancient Greek and, consequently, of Byzantine Greek direct 
and indirect reflexives. The Byzantine grammarians themselves usually 
categorized médium verbal forms either as active (indirect reflexive) or 
passive (direct reflexives). Signes juxtaposes Byzantine grammatical the- 
ory on the médium, which is highly conservative, and Byzantine writing 
practice, which is more permeable to innovative trends. He observes the 
influence of the living language on learned Greek texts, but most inter- 
estingly on theoretical grammar as well. 

As we have repeatedly stated, the study of the Byzantine language has 
been neglected under the impression that it is more or less a poor imita- 
tion of Ancient Greek. The authority that Ancient Greek exercised over 
Byzantine Greek has never been questioned, ñor have the rules instilled 


19 Cf. See J. Signes Codoñer, “The Definitions of the Greek middle voice between 
Apollonius Dyscolus and Constantinus Lascaris”, Historiographia Lingüistica 32 (2005), 
1-33, and idem, La voz media del verbo griego en la tradición gramatical desde la época 
helenística hasta la ilustración (Salamanca, 2014). 
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into modern students through modern text books been doubted even 
when Byzantine conventions overwhelmingly contradicted those rules. 
The conventions concerning accentuation have been seriously studied 
only recently. 20 In his article Jacques Noret, the authority on this field, 
presents the summa of his numerous studies of the past 30 years on cases 
where Byzantine accentuation deviates from rules taught in school as 
unquestioned foundations of Ancient Greek and, by extensión, Byzan¬ 
tine Greek grammar. 

Like Juan Signes, Noret traces a misinterpretation of the Ancient/ 
Byzantine grammatical tradition back to the 15* c., which has deter- 
mined the modern understanding of Ancient Greek and Byzantine 
Greek accentuation. Concerning the accentuation of classical Greek, 
modern grammars are based on rather arbitrarily chosen grammatical 
treatises (attested for the first time in the 15* c.) which may or may not 
record real Ancient Greek conventions, but in many respects do not co¬ 
incide with the usage attested in manuscripts from 9 th /io th c. to the 15* 
c. Again, also in this case, theoretical grammar proved to be more influ- 
ential than manuscript/textual evidence. In modern scholars’ eyes, what 
had no grammatical permission to exist, could not possibly exist. As a 
result, when editing texts, generations of philologists, blindly trusting 
their textbook knowledge, corrected, usually tacitly, against the consist- 
ent usage of Byzantine manuscripts. 

Concerning those rules of accentuation which in all probability ap- 
plied to classical Greek, but frequently or even consistently were not fol- 
lowed by Byzantine scribes/authors, Noret convincingly postulates the 
fundamental changes in pronunciation which the spoken language had 
undergone since classical times as the primary reason for this discrep- 
ancy. Furthermore, he demonstrates that during the Byzantine period 
enclisis tended to be used in order to place emphasis on the preceding 
word. 

The impressive mass of evidence gathered by Noret will serve to 
shake a number of well established certainties. Indeed, this ground- 
breaking article raises the question of whether editors of Byzantine texts 
should not seriously consider abandoning a centuries-old editorial tradi¬ 
tion and rather follow the Byzantine conventions. Whatever the case, we 


20 In addition to J. Noret s numerous studies see e.g. the meticulous analysis in R. 
D. Reinsch - A. Kambylis, Annae Comnenae Alexias , Corpus Fontium Historiae Byz- 
antinae 40 (Berlin - New York, 2001), 34*-52* (‘Probleme der Akzentuation), or in F. 
Kolovou, Die Briefe des Eustathios von Thessalonike. Einleitung, Regesten, Text, Indizes, 
Beitráge zur Altertumskunde 239 (Munich - Leipzig 2006), 81 *-84* (‘Enklitika’ etc.). 
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shall have to be more careful before dismissing a certain form as scribal 
error. 

Katerina Bocková Loudová devotes her contribution to another 
somewhat neglected subject in Byzantine philology, the particles or dis- 
course markers, an issue she has dealt with also on previous occasions. 21 
The use of particles is probably as good an indication of the linguistic/ 
stylistic level of a certain text as decidedly atticistic verbal or nominal 
forms. Certain particles which are entirely alien to the spoken language 
and whose “correct” usage demanded exact training that only intense 
schooling could provide are clear markers of classicizing Greek. Gener- 
ally, a great variety of different particles are the hallmark of classicizing 
texts while high frequency of only a few, but semantically quite flexible, 
particles is to be found in simpler texts. This fact is clearly exemplified by 
comparing the use of particles in Nikephoros Blemmydes’ Basilikos an- 
drias and its 14 th c. metapbrasis. These “small words”, besides their signifi- 
cance for the internal coherence of a text, promise to play an important 
role in future research on the linguistic/stylistic level of Byzantine texts. 

Staffan Wahlgren explores the use of the dative case in certain au- 
thors. This grammatical category was still alive in the spoken language, 
to some extent at least, until the i o th c. Interestingly, in the subsequent 
centuries, the frequency of appearance of the dative in classicizing texts 
increases significantly as does the variety of its functions. Wahlgren con- 
cludes that this free usage of the dative is the result of its death in the 
spoken language - a development we observe also with other categories, 
such as the optative or the pluperfect. A key finding of Wahlgren’s inves- 
tigation, however, is the fact that the dative is surprisingly alive and pro- 
ductive in a wide range of Byzantine texts, including those of a relatively 
mundane kind. 

As already shown in Bocková Toudová’s contribution, also in Martin 
Hinterberger’s paper the juxtaposition of metaphrasis and original work 
proves an important source of information. Hinterberger explores how 
the Byzantines used the synthetic perfect, a verbal category that as far 
back as the Hellenistic period had started to lose currency in the spoken 
language, but was nevertheless widely used in Byzantine texts. Arranged 
in three sections, the following issues are investigated: the frequency 


21 E.g. K. Loudová, “Cohesive Textual Means in Early Byzantine Chronicles as a 
Mirror of the Language Register”, in K. Loudová - M. Záková (eds.), Early European 
Languages in the Ey es ofModern Linguistics. Proceedings of the Colloquium on the Ancient 
Indo-European Languages and the Early Stages of the Modern Romance, Germanic and 
SlavonicLanguages, 28September - 1 Octoher 2008Brno (Brno, 2009), pp. 189-202. 
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with which synthetic perfect forms are actually used in Byzantine texts, 
what these forms mean, and why they are chosen. As in the case of the 
synthetic pluperfect, a subject treated in a previous study, 22 the present 
investigation shows that more often than not the synthetic perfect freely 
alternates with aorist forms or replaces them. In contrast to the plu¬ 
perfect, however, apart from the passive participle which survived into 
Modern Greek, a lexically restricted category of synthetic perfect indica- 
tive forms seems to have still been part of the spoken language during 
the early Byzantine period. In the later centuries, the frequent use of syn¬ 
thetic perfect forms is characteristic of the classicizing variety of Byzan¬ 
tine Greek, as the comparison of metaphraseis and original works clearly 
demonstrates. Being more or less ‘free’ linguistic features, each author 
seems to have used the perfect forms in a more or less personal manner, 
thus making them an intriguing subject for stylistic analysis. 

Of course, not all areas of the Byzantine learned language could be treat¬ 
ed here. Vocabulary and punctuation were excluded because, in com¬ 
parison with other topics, they have already been subjected to fairly cióse 
investigation. Thanks to the numerous studies by Erich Trapp himself 
and the members of the Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grazitat research 
team the vocabulary of Byzantine learned literature has been reasonably 
well explored, though this should not be taken to imply that there is not 
still work to be done. 23 The intriguing topic of punctuation was recently 
the focus of a conference organized by Antonia Giannouli and Elisa- 
beth Schiffer. 211 In any future comprehensive treatment of the Byzantine 
learned language this issue, of course, will have to be considered too. 


22 M. Hinterberger, “Die Sprache der byzantinischen Literatur: Der Gebrauch der 
synthetischen Plusquamperfektformen”, in M. Hinterberger - E. Schiffer (eds.), Byzan- 
tinische Sprachkunst. Studien zur byzantinischen Literatur, gewidmet Woljram Hórandner 
zum 65. Geburtstag, Byzantinisches Archiv 20 (Munich - Leipzig, 2007), pp. 107-142. 

23 E. Trapp et al., Studien zur byzantinischen Lexikographie, Byzantina Vindobon- 
ensia 18 (Vienna, 1988). W. Hórandner - E. Trapp (eds.), Lexikographica Byzantina , 
Byzantina Vindobonensia 20 (Vienna, 1991). E. Trapp - S. Schónauer (eds.), Lexico¬ 
lógica Byzantina. Beitrdge zum Kolloquium zur byzantinischen Lexikographie (Bonn, 
13.-15. Juli 2007), Super alta perennis 4 (Góttingen, 2008). On November 30th, 2013 a 
workshop organized by the Austrian Academy of Sciences (Centre for Medieval Stud¬ 
ies, Institute for Medieval Research, División of Byzantine Research) treated the subject 
“Byzantine Lexicography and the Digital Age”. 

24 A. Giannouli - E. Schiffer (eds.), From Manuscripts to Books. Proceedings of the 
International Workshop on Textual Criticism and Editorial Practice for Byzantine Texts 
(Vienna, 10-11 December 2009), Veróffentlichungen zur Byzanzforschung 29 (Vienna, 
2011). 
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Several of the articles in this volume, independently of one another, 
stress the fact that hitherto only marginally researched conventions of the 
learned Byzantine language, which constitute ‘deviations’ from Ancient 
Greek norms, reflect the spoken language. This may come as a surprise 
to many scholars, who would not have suspected this highly conservative 
language to admit such influences, and indeed it may in the end stimulate 
a more lively interest of modern linguistics in the learned language. Never- 
theless, it is perhaps overly dogmatic to assume that all ‘deviations’ from the 
classical rules can be explained exclusively as being motivated by the spo¬ 
ken language. I rather believe that, however artificial the learned language 
may have been, it developed innovative and Creative features independent 
of the spoken language. Furthermore, this language was not static, how¬ 
ever immoveable it seems to be on the surface, but underwent changes over 
time in line with new aesthetic tastes and stylistic innovations. The learned 
language is certainly worth exploring as a communicative System, consist- 
ent in itself, with all the subtle changes it underwent over time. A descrip- 
tive grammar of the learned language of Byzantine literature, which has 
repeatedly been singled out as an urgent desiderátum of Byzantine literary 
studies, will surely shed some light on these still opaque areas. 25 

The present volume aims at mapping out certain directions in which 
a more considered analysis of Byzantine literary Greek may bear fruit, 
and at fostering more subtle and nuanced ways in which to approach 
these texts. While I wish to believe that this volume takes the study of 
the learned language a substantial step forward, we are still a long way 
from a full description of “Byzantine linguistic usage on its own terms, 
as a language with its own rules and dynamics” 26 . In the more distant 
future, once the ground research still needed has been completed, the 
language of learned Byzantine literature should acquire the descriptive 
grammar that it warrants and deserves. Only with the collaboration of 
many scholars will such a difficult task become reality. I would therefore 
like to extend my warm thanks to those who participated in this volume 
for their good will, patience and cooperative spirit. It is my hope that the 
gathering of our research in a single volume - indeed, the first of its kind 
dedicated to the exploration of the learned language - will show how 
intriguing a topic Byzantine Greek is and how much fascinating work 
remains to be done. 


25 E.g. S. Wahlgren, “Towards a Grammar of Byzantine Greek” Symbolae Osloenses 
77 (2002), 201-204. 

26 Wahlgren, “Byzantine Literature and the Classical Past”, p. 5 27. 
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LEARNED BYZANTINE LITERATURE 
AND MODERN LINGUISTICS 


Introduction 

The issues discussed in the present paper were prompted by the double 
realization that modern linguistic analyses of Byzantine texts are quite 
scarce, and of those that do exist, only a few take account of the latest de- 
velopments in linguistics. Characteristically, in the large field of Byzan¬ 
tine studies linguistics is under-represented, judging at least from the low 
number of entries on learned Byzantine Greek in the section “Sprache” 
of the Byzantinische Zeitschriji bibliography and from the programmes 
of the two most recent International Conferences on Byzantine Studies, 
London 1006 and Sofia 2011. 1 Considering that all other periods in the 
history of the Greek language are well covered from a linguistic point 
of view (cf. the relevant sections in the annual bibliographies of th e.An- 
née Philologique and the International Linguistic Bibliography), this rela- 
tive imbalance requires an explanation. Also, there is no comprehensive 
grammatical description for the language of this period, 2 although sev- 
eral descriptions of the language of individual authors are available. 3 


1 The same point was made at the previous (io 1 * 1 ) conference of Byzantine Studies 
in 2001 by S. Wahlgren, “Towards a Grammar of Byzantine Greek”, Symbolae Osloenses 
77 (2002), 201-204, at p. 201, but the situation has remained relatively unchanged since 
then. For the relative lack of bibliography on the learned language of the Byzantine pe¬ 
riod as compared to the vernacular see also A. Rollo, ‘“Greco medievale’ e ‘greco bizan¬ 
tino’^ n ,AION30 (2008), 429-473. 

2 For a description of the main characteristics of learned Byzantine language see 
R. Browning, “The Language of Byzantine Literature”, in S. Vryonis, jr (ed.), The Past in 
Medieval and Modern Greek Culture (Malibu, 1978), pp. 103-13 3, G. Horrocks, Greek: 
A History of the Language and its Speakers (Chichester, 2010), esp. ch. 9 ‘Byzantine belles 
lettres’, S. Wahlgren, “The Byzantine literary language and classical antiquity”, in Ch. Cara- 
gounis (ed.), Greek: A Language in Evolution. Essays in honour of Antonios N. Jannaris 
(Hildesheim, 2010), pp. 199-208 and S. Wahlgren “Byzantine Literature and the Classical 
Past”, in E. J. Bakker (ed .),A Companion to theAncient Greek Language (Chichester, 2010), 
pp. 5 27-538. For diglossia (spoken, everyday native language vs. elabórate learned language 
acquired through education) see N. Toufexis, “Diglossia and Register Variation in Medieval 
Greek”, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 32 (2008), 203-217 and references therein. 

3 For the language of individual authors see the collected bibliography by Ph. 
Apostolopoulos, Inventaire méthodique de linguistique byzantine (grec médiéval). Essai 
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To a large extent, the imbalance can be attributed to the clash be- 
tween the aims and subject-matter of modern theoretical and historical 
linguistics and the type of evidence provided by the learned Byzantine 
texts, as well as to the different attitudes towards language adopted by 
the Byzantine authors and the modern scholarly community. These is- 
sues will be discussed in what follows. 


1. The Aims and the Subject-Matter of Linguistics 

The scientific discipline of linguistics in modern times (that is, in the 
19th c.) was partly born out of the necessity to approach and understand 
the linguistic monuments of the great literatures of the past (Ancient 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit); in its origins therefore it was primarily con¬ 
cerned with the analysis of written texts of past periods, and not with 
the “living” contemporary language. Additionally, the quest for the 
“original” parent language, which constituted one of the first motives for 
linguistic research and the overall historical Outlook of Neogrammarian 
linguistics in the spirit of 19* c. historical positivism 4 meant that old- 
er written sources were prioritized in the first periods of the scientific 
study of language. This inextricable connection between the disciplines 
of linguistics and the literature of past periods is evident in the English 
meaning of the word “philology”, which is synonymous with historical- 
comparative linguistics. 5 


d’une bibliographie raisonnée des travaux sur la langue byzantine (iSSo-ipys). Thessalon- 
iki, 1994), complemented by M. Janse, “Regard sur les études de linguistique byzantine 
(grec mediéval) ”, Orbis 39 (1996-97), 193-144. 

4 On these factors see R. H. Robins, A Short History of Linguistics (London, 
1967),pp. 164-197. 

5 Cf. the definition in D. Crystal, A Dictionary of Linguistics and Phonetics 
(Malden, 1008, 6 th ed.), p. 360: “philology (n.): The traditional term for the study 
of language history, as carried on by comparative philologists since the late eight- 
eenth century. The study of literary texts is also sometimes included within the term 
(though not in Britain), as is the study of texts as part of cultural, political, etc., re¬ 
search”. Cf. also L. Campbell, Historical Linguistics: An introduction (Edinburgh, 
1 999)> P' 3 z 7 : “Sometimes philology is taken to be merely the study of some classical 
or older language - in this sense, we see university departments and professional jour- 
nals dedicated to Classical philology, English philology, Germanic philology, Nor- 
dic philology, Romance philology and so on. Sometimes philology is understood to 
mean historical linguistics as practised in the nineteenth century, since what is today 
called historical linguistics was often referred to earlier as ‘philology’, as in ‘Indo- 
European philology’.” 
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A hundred years later, 6 pardy as a reaction to the overwhelming at- 
tention of linguistics to “dead” texts, there carne about an almost total 
change of course: what is primary for the discipline of linguistics is not 
the product of language, i.e. literature, however great, but language it- 
self: how it works, how it is structured, how it changes and what it can 
tell us about the human brain, its function and development. In more 
detail, modern linguistics wants to answer questions like: 

What are the minimal units that make up language in various levels 
of analysis (phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics), i.e. what are the 
basic sounds, grammatical forms, syntactic constructions or meanings 
that constitute the building blocks of language ? How are these con- 
structed to form a coherent system? Which of these are universal (i.e. 
common to all languages) and which are language-specific ? How are 
linguistic Systems transmitted from generation to generation? Modern 
linguistics, aims, to use a more technical term, to achieve not simply de- 
scriptive adequacy, i.e. to accurately describe all instantiations of a spe- 
cific language form, but, more importantly, explanatory adequacy, i.e. to 
formúlate an account of why a language form is the way it is, what makes 
a certain construction grammatical or not, and how this is connected to 
the innate properties of the human mind. 7 

All this can be better investigated if the material the linguist has to work 
with is as cióse as possible to the spontaneous, un-mediated, direct product 
of the language faculty. Therefore, in order to allow as few “intermediar- 
ies” as possible between the mental and/or physical processes that genér¬ 
ate speech and the final utterance, and to exelude as far as possible extra- 
linguistic factors which might confiase the picture and complicate research, 
modern linguistics gives primacy to a) spoken language over written lan¬ 
guage b) “everyday”, “natural” language over elaborated, specialized, literary 


6 If one dates conventionally the birth of historical linguistics to 1816, the date 
of the publication of F. Bopp’s Über das Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache in Ver- 
gleichung mit jenem der griechischen, lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache 
and the birth of modern structural and descriptive linguistics to 1916, the date of the 
posthumous publication of F. de Saussures Cours de linguistiquegenerale. This is not to 
say, of course, that 19^ c. historical linguistics had not recognized the valué of spoken 
language for investigating language history; on the contrary, the Neogrammarian school 
emphasized the necessity for relying on the dialects and the “language of the people” (cf. 
Campbell, Historical linguistics , p. 334) in order to understand how language works and 
changes. 

7 See C. Boeckx - N. Hornstein, “The varying aims of linguistic theory”, in . J. 
Franck - J. Bricmont (eds.), Cahier Chomsky (Paris, 2007), pp. 61-77 and G. Graífi, “20^ 
century linguistics: overview of trends”’, in K. Brown (ed.), Encyclopedia of Language 
and Linguistics (Boston, 2006), pp. 181-195. 
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or technical language c) first language spoken by native speakers and ac- 
quired during childhood through simple interaction with the surrounding 
linguistic community over second language, acquired through schooling 
and d) contemporary, current language over past forms of language. 

From the above it becomes obvious that learned Byzantine literature 
by definition fails to satisfy all four criteria: the language form that it 
is expressed in is a) written b) stylized and elaborated c) impossible to 
acquire as a native first language and d) aged at least a thousand years. It 
therefore simply lies outside the field of research of mainstream theoreti- 
cal and descriptive linguistics, being practically unusable for the pursuit 
of its main research goals. 8 

Admittedly, there is a branch of linguistics which is specifically con¬ 
cerned with past forms of language, namely, historical linguistics; one 
would expect therefore that this is where one Byzantine literature would 
find its “linguistic audience”. This is discussed in the next section. 


2. The Aims and the Subject-Matter of Historical Linguistics 

Being a sub-branch of modern theoretical linguistics, historical linguis¬ 
tics actually has the same ultimate aim: to achieve an understanding of 
how the language faculty works. Its way to approach this understanding 
is to observe how language changes through time and to try and find ex- 
planations for these changes. In more detail, historical linguistics poses 
questions like the following: 

- what are the possible and impossible changes in each level of lin¬ 
guistic analysis (phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics)? Does 
change follow specific directions or pathways ? What are the causes and 
triggers of change ? Once a change has happened, how does it propágate 
through a linguistic community? And how does it spread from area to 
area, creating dialectal differentiation, and in extreme cases, break-up 
into different languages ? 9 

In order to answer these questions, i.e. in order to be able to observe 
change (the first necessary requirement for its interpretation), historical 


8 The lack of interest of modern linguistics for learned Byzantine language be- 
cause of its preference for “spoken” or “natural” language is also discussed in Wahlgren, 
“Towards a Grammar”, p. 201 and Wahlgren, “Byzantine literary language”, p. 199. 

9 For a short introduction to the subject-matter of historical linguistics see B. D. 
Joseph, “Historical Linguistics”, in M. Aronoíf - J. Rees-Miller (eds.), The Handbook of 
Linguistics (Malden, 2002), pp. 105-129. 
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linguistics actually needs first to describe and understand a linguistic 
form in each stage of its evolution. Diachronic research can be con- 
ducted only if synchronic research has been conducted first: a series of 
consecutive linguistic Systems must be posited, and these must then be 
compared to each other, so that their differences, i.e. change, can be ob- 
served and then explained. As a result, the requirements of synchronic 
descriptive linguistics hold for historical linguistics as well: historical 
linguistics, if it wants to adequately understand the various consecutive 
systems, also needs access to primary material that is as cióse as possible 
to the spontaneous, un-mediated, product of the language faculty and as 
little as possible influenced by extra-linguistic factors. But this require- 
ment is much harder to be met. 

As already discussed, modern linguistics gives preference to four 
types of language: a) spoken vs. written b) “everyday” vs. elaborated c) 
native vs. secondarily acquired and d) contemporary vs. past. Obviously, 
for historical linguistics, points (d) and (a) are no longer a requirement: 
one does want to focus on past forms of language, and one has to use 
written sources as primary material, since nothingelse is available: there 
are no living native speakers that one could record or interview, only 
passive texts awaiting interpretation. But because two out of four of the 
necessary safeguards against complicating and misleading factors have 
been given up, the necessity to maintain the other two becomes even 
stronger: historical linguistics, in order to produce results that will aid 
the understanding of the mechanisms of linguistic change and the func- 
tion of the language faculty, absolutely needs to rely on material which 
is, as far as possible (b) “everyday” and not elaborated and (c) produced 
as a first language by native speakers. 

The truth is, of course, that requirement (b) is also an idealization that 
is difficult, if not impossible to be met in the case of historical texts. This 
is because in the societies of the past literacy is the privilege of a minority 
and writing is used much less than it is today; therefore the texts that do get 
written are not recordings of everyday conversation, but texts that are felt 
by the people of the period to be important and worth preserving. Such 
texts are, for example: great literary monuments, texts of major religious sig- 
nificance (e.g. the Bible or the Rig-Veda), legally binding charters and docu- 
ments, or commemorative inscriptions (funerary, dedicatory etc.). In fact, 
the historical linguist is faced with a paradox: the more likely it is for a text 
to be preserved until today, the less likely it is for it to be useful for linguistic 
research. And of course one has always to keep in mind that writing down 
is not the same thing as recording sound: the writer has to have had several 
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years of education and training, which, in past periods, is always on the ba- 
sis ofhigh, elaborated model texts, inevitably influencinghis diction and his 
style of writing (a process known by the Germán term Verschriftlichung ). 10 

There is another factor that makes access to the linguistic utterances 
of the past even more difficult: because texts, excepting the case of in- 
scriptions, are usually recorded on perishable material (parchment or 
paper), the only way to ensure preservation is successive copying. This 
means that what the modern researcher has at his disposal is not what 
the original creator of the document actually wrote, but instead the 
product of several “hands”, who have lived in different times and differ- 
ent areas each and have put their own mark on the text. 11 

To give a concrete example of this: the investigation of the evolution 
of the participle in Medieval Greek, and in particular the development 
of the innovative uninflected form in -ovra requires the study of Early 
Medieval texts such as John Malalas and Leontios of Neapolis, who 
constitute one of the few available sources for the earliest stages of the 
change. However, statistical counts of the older inflected vs. the innova¬ 
tive uninflected form are very difficult to conduct in this type of texts: 

the text of the critical edition of the Life of St. John the Almsgiver, éth c. 
(Gelzer, 1893) prints 6 cases of the neuter participle with the new -onta 
ending ... and there are alternative readings in -onta in 3 more cases, to 
be spotted only by checking the apparatus (at 50.6, 87.22 and 97.15). 
However, the manuscript tradition (the émss., ABCDEF, used in the 
edition) is unanimous in none of these cases: three appear only in A, 
two only in C, one only in E, one in ACEF and one in ABCE. It is thus 
impossible to guess which and how many of those stood in the original 
text, and which are readings introduced by a later copyist. On the other 
hand, the text of Malalas is preserved in only one manuscript, of the 
12th c., and thus the lack of corroborating manuscript evidence makes it 
another kind of insecure textual witness. 12 


10 O. Fischer, Morphosyntactic Change: Functional and Formal Perspectives (Ox¬ 
ford, 2007), p. 38 and references therein. 

11 For a fuller discussion of these issues as applied to Greek see I. Manolessou “On 
Historical linguistics, Linguistic Variation and Medieval Greek”, Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies 32 (2008), 63-79 an d references therein, esp. S. Fleischmann ‘“Methodolo- 
gies and ideologies in historical linguistics: on working with older languages’, in S. C. 
Herring - P. van Reenen - L. Schosler (eds.). Textual Parameters in Older Languages 
(Amsterdam, 2000), pp. 33-58. See also F i se h c r, Morphosyntactic Change, ch. 1. 

12 I. Manolessou “From participles to gerunds”, in M. Stavrou - A. Terzi (eds.), 
Advances in Greekgenerativesyntax (Amsterdam, 2005), pp. 241-283 at p. 247. 
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So, having consciously put aside requirements (a) and (d), and being 
aware that (b), although desirable, is only an approximation, one is left 
only with requirement (c) to ensure atleast a mínimum ofreliability: the 
historical linguist is aiming for a form of language that can be acquired 
by the simple fact of someone’s being born and growing up in a certain 
linguistic community, and that does not need years of training and prac- 
tice to be mastered. Again, as described above, the very fact of learning 
to read and write exeludes the possibility that the author is completely 
uneducated and has not been subject to any influence from a more elab- 
orated code. But there certainly are degrees of education and degrees of 
influence from more elaborated codes, and preference is always given to 
the lower end of the scale. 

Apart from the above, historical linguistics requires additional con- 
ditions to ensure reliability of the data on which conclusions and theo- 
retical hypotheses will be based, since, as discussed above, the four basic 
criteria are difficult to be met. In order to identify the origin and track 
the spread of changes, preference is given to texts that are a) localizable 
in space and time, i.e. dated and of known geographical provenance and 
b) statistically representative, i.e. constituting a sample that contains dif- 
ferent ages, social classes and genders. The first requirement is the main 
cause of preference for non-literary over literary texts: it is usually texts 
like legal documents or prívate letters that mention time and place of 
composition, and not literary creations, which have come down to us 
through copying by anonymous successive editors. Also, non-literary 
documents are less likely to be subjected to copying and editorial dis- 
tortion, and more likely to be published in diplomatic editions, which 
provide the linguist with a more complete picture of the actual text. 

The second requirement, representativeness, is the more difficult to 
achieve the further back in time one goes. Apart from gender, a histori¬ 
cal sample is usually skewed also for age and social class: it overwhelm- 
ingly represents men of a certain age and a certain level of education. 

With respect to the above discussed criteria and conditions, learned 
Byzantine literature can hardly be considered a useful primary material 
for research on language change: it is written in a language form far re¬ 
moved from the everyday médium of communication of the language 
community, it is the result of long training, it is subject only to con- 
scious change, it is representative of only a small sample of the popula- 
tion, it has come down to us through the manipulation of copyists and 
editors, etc etc. For example, not many women writers come to mind 
for the Byzantine period, except Kassia and Anna Comnena; and as for 
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representativeness, the learned writers and their audience must have 
represented a very small minority indeed. In the words of Cyril Mango, 
Byzantine society was divided in three strata, "a tiny inteüectual élite, a 
larger public of relative literacy and a huge mass of the illiterate, amount- 
ing, at a rough guess, to over ninety-five per cent of the population ". 13 

Narrowing the field even further from general theory of historical 
change to the specific history of the Greek language, the next question 
to be asked is what the contribution of learned Byzantine literature in 
this domain can be, considering that it covers considerable time, about a 
thousand years, of Greek language history. 


3. Byzantine Literature and Greek Language History 

Investigating the history of the Greek language involves setting the same 
questions raised above, with specific reference to Greek. These inelude 
the structure of the phonological system of Greek in each period (pho- 
nological contrasts, major changes, conditioning factors), the evolution 
of nominal and verbal inflection (structure of paradigms, innovative 
suffixes, geographical distribution of new forms) and derivation, the 
syntactic structure of the language (possible constituents, word-order 
etc.), and the composition of the lexicón (obsolescence of lexical Ítems, 
creation of new lexical Ítems through internal derivational processes or 
through borrowing), and the génesis of dialectal differentiation. 

In order to answer these questions, what is required is texts that will 
be able to mirror these phenomena as faithfully as possible, and this is 
the reason why texts cióse to spoken language (termed vernacular, vul¬ 
gar, demotic, popular, modern etc . 14 - the rationale behind these not 


13 C. Mango “Discontinuity with the classical past in Byzantium” in M. Mullet - 
R. Scott (eds.), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition. University of Birmingham Thir- 
teenth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 1979 (Birmingham, 1981), pp. 48-57, at 
P- 49 - 

14 See M. Hinterberger, “How should we define vernacular literature?”, paper de- 
livered at the at the conference “Unlocking the Potential of Texts: Interdisciplinary Per- 
spectives on Medieval Greek”, University of Cambridge, 18-19 July 2006 (available from: 
http://www.mml.cam.ac.uk/greek/grammarofmedievalgreek/unlocking/pdf/Hin- 
terberger.pdf [2 July 2012], pp. 1-16), for these terminological issues, and contrast M. 
Jeffreys “Modern Greek in the 11 1 * 1 century - or what else should we cali it?” Kápiuoq - 
Cambridge Papers in Modern Greek 15 (2007), 61-89 and T. A. Kaplanis “‘Modern 
Greek’ in ‘Byzantium’? The notion of‘early modern’ in Greek studies”, in E. Cióse - G. 
Couvalis - G. Frazier - M. Palaktsoglou - M. Tsianikas (eds.), “Greek Research in Aus¬ 
tralia: Proceedings of the 7 th Biennial International Conference of Greek Studies, Flinders 
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precisely defined terms is that the texts should fulfill, as far as possible, 
the criteria described above) have always been preferred. What follows, 
however, is a short overview of what kind of information concerning the 
above questions can be collected not from vernacular, but from learned 
Byzantine texts. 

Two preliminary observations are in order: “learned Byzantine lit- 
erature” is a cover-term that encompasses texts written over a period of 
a thousand years, in many different styles, and in different degrees of 
“learnedness” or “archaism”. But from the fact that they adhere to an ex- 
tant observable model (observable because there are grammatical trea- 
tises describing it and there are ancient and Hellenistic texts and authors 
embodying it) they have many common characteristics, and so they can 
to a certain extent be examined together, ignoring the parameter of time. 
However, the “non-learned” texts of the same period can always serve as 
a measure of comparison of how distanced the language of the "learned" 
texts is from actual spoken usage, and this distanciation widens with the 
passage of time. As a result, a relatively early Byzantine text, e.g. Malalas 
or Theophanes Confessor might be very cióse or even almost identical 
in linguistic form with a text written five or six hundred years later- but 
the data provided by the first should be accorded much more valué and 
attention than those provided by the second, because they will be closer 
to the linguistic “reality” of the period. So it is not the form of the text 
itself, on its own, that is important, but its relative “closeness” or distan¬ 
ciation from the spoken language of the period, which increases with the 
passage of time, and as it does the valué of the testimony of the learned 
texts correspondingly decreases. 

The second point is related to the first: as evidence for the history of 
Greek, the learned Byzantine texts cannot be used on their own. What 
they have to ofter in this respect is corroboration, for phenomena attest- 
ed more directly from other sources. If a linguistic phenomenon is not 
also attested either in the vernacular texts of the same period or does not 
survive in later Greek and its dialects, the testimony of the learned texts 


UniversityJune2007 (Adelaide, 2009), pp. 343-; 56. In recent years, there is a tendency to 
characterise simply “Medieval” the spoken Greek language of this period, as opposed to 
the term “Byzantine” reserved for the learned language. See D. Holton - I. Manolessou, 
“Medieval and Modern Greek”, in E. J. Bakker (cd.), A Companion to the Ancient Greek 
Language (Chichester, 2010), pp. 539-563 and Rollo, “‘Greco medievale’ e ‘greco bizan¬ 
tino’”. The distinction is expressed strikingly in the titles of the dictionaries of E. Trapp, 
dedicated to the learned language ( Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grdzitdt Vienna, 1995-) 
and E. Kriaras, dedicated to the vernacular ( Atfyxó rrjs eJXyvixtji; Srjfiúíovi; 

yjM[¿gaxeía.i; Ihessaloniki, 196S-). 
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is insufficient, and the phenomenon will either not be comprehensible 
within the isolated context of learned Greek or will be irrelevant to the 
historical development of the language. 

The closest analogy to this situation is provided by Latin: studying 
Medieval Latin in order to understand the history of the French or the 
Italian language is possible, but much less fruitful than studying Oíd 
French or Oíd Italian texts. On the other hand, studying Medieval Latin 
in order to understand Medieval Latin is not a primary goal of theoreti- 
cal linguistics, because this linguistic form presents similar properties to 
learned Byzantine Greek: acquisition only through education and not 
as a native language, use mostly in high level (scientific, theological etc. 
genres), resistance to change, imitation of past forms of language. As a 
result, linguistic studies of Medieval Latin do not abound in the inter- 
national literature. Yet, because Medieval Latin must have been more 
widely used as a spoken means of communication than learned Byzan¬ 
tine Greek, and shows at least some systematic diatopic and diachronic 
variation, there have been produced several grammatical descriptions of 


3.1. Phonology 

The level of phonology is actually the one where learned and non- 
learned forms of Greek differ the least. The scholars of the Hellenistic 
and the Byzantine period were not aware that the language that served 
as their model, Ancient Greek, had an entirely different phonological 
System (length distinctions in vowels and consonants, aspirated stops in- 
stead of fricatives etc.) and so they pronounced both “original” Ancient 
Greek and the ancient-like Greek of their own creation with the current 
pronunciation of the period, 16 which included all the major phonologi¬ 
cal changes that had taken place by the end of the Hellenistic era. So to 
all intents and purposes, the phonological inventory (i.e. the list of pho- 
nemes) and the overall system (i.e. the interrelationships and contrasts 


15 Although, in contrast to Byzantine Greek, full descriptions of this linguistic 
form are available, e.g. D. Norberg, Manuel pratique de latin médieval (Paris, i 9 68), 
and especially the recently completed major series, P. Stotz, Handbuch zur lateinischen 
Sprache des Mittelalters. sBde., Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, II. 5 (Munich, 
1996-2004). 

16 It was this “modern” pronunciation that was transmitted to the West through 
the Byzantine scholars fleeing Constantinople; the reconstruction of Ancient Greek 
pronunciation is an acquisition of Western Renaissance scholarship. For an overview of 
classical pronunciation and its teaching in later periods see W. S. Alien, Vox Graeca. The 
pronunciation of Classical Greek (Cambridge, 1987). 
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between phonemes) of the learned and non-learned varieties of Greek 
during the Byzantine period were identical. 

Where the two Systems differed was in their phonotactics, i.e. the 
possible positions of the various phonemes in the word, and the various 
innovative conditioned changes (changes of one phoneme into another 
in specific phonetic contexts). For example, learned Byzantine Greek al- 
lows /r/ as a final consonant (e.g. awníp ~ ctWTr]pa<;), whereas non-learned 
Greek does not. Similarly, it allows sequences of consecutive stops, e.g. 
/pt/, /kt/, whereas non-learned Greek does not, but instead changes 
them into sequences of stop + fricative, e.g. /fi:/, /xt/ etc (e.g. ~ 

cf>rcoj(ó(;). The mixed “learned” phonological system resulting from the 
combination of innovative (post-Hellenistic) pronunciation with the 
ancient phonotactic rules creates complex combinations of sounds that 
never existed in the “real” linguistic system of any period, and are actu- 
ally quite hard to pronounce, 17 for example: /fspl/ evcritka.^yía., /f0m/ 
telau0pó?, /ndr/ AXé^avSpoi;, /ns0/ travaQevr¡i;. 

On the other hand, the various conditioned changes of the Medieval 
period, such as the change of /i/ > /e/ next to a liquid (e.g. críSvjpoq > 
críSspo), of /l/ > /r/ before consonant (e.g. áSslcjrái; > áSspc^óq) 18 are con- 
sciously suppressed in learned texts, with very occasional slips. Because 
such phenomena deviate strongly from the Classical norm, they are usu- 
ally pointed out by modern editors of learned texts in the introduction 
or, if available, in the Index Graecitatis. 

In general, learned texts are not a good source for observing phonetic 
changes. First and foremost, they are available to us in critical and not in 
diplomatic editions, and therefore spelling errors (the betrayers of the 
true sound of words) have been corrected by the editors, and may not 
even be mentioned in the apparatus (for example the frequent “iotacis- 
tic” orthography confusing <si> <v¡> <i> <ti> <oi>). 19 Secondly, in any 


17 These sound sequences are aptly termed “pseudo-ancient” by P. Mackridge, 
Modern Greek (Oxford, 1985), p. 29. The complex phonological situation, presenting 
a “mixture” of Ancient and Modern phonological rules has been inherited by Standard 
Modern Greek, for which see also P. Mackridge, “Modern Greek” in E. J. Bakker (ed.), 
A Companion to the Ancient Greek language (Chichester, 2010), pp. 564-587, at pp. 571- 
572. 

18 For the main innovative phonetic changes of Medieval Greek see Holton - 
Manolessou, “Medieval and early Modern Greek” and references therein, esp. B. New- 
ton, The Generative Interpretation ofDialect. A study of Modern Greek Phonology (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1972). 

19 Except of course in the case of archival documents, which are normally pub- 
lished in diplomatic editions. 
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case, there are far less spelling errors in learned than in vernacular texts. 
This is because the author is always highly educated, having at his dis- 
posal the observable models of the Ancient and Koine texts, as weü as 
the instructional backing of the Hellenistic and Byzantine grammatical 
tradition (grammars and léxica). Thirdly, learned authors consciously 
avoid lexical Ítems which bear witness to phonetic change, i.e. which 
have a vernacular form with phonetically altered stem (irrespective of its 
inflection, which can always be made to adapt to classical rules). 

However, there are ways in which learned texts as well can be forced to 
betrayphonetic changes. One is the mention ofproper ñames orplace-ñames 
in them, since their form has to be used as-is, without “undoing” the changes 
that have affected it. For example, despite their efforts to suppress foreign 
personal, ethnic and place-ñames, in learned authors cannot avoid includ- 
ing ñames with the new sound /ts/ (e.g. T£i[tiaxf|g,’I[ 3 v]pÍT(p]g, Idar^vaicÍTai), 
which certainly did not exist in Ancient or Hellenistic Greek. 20 

The second way is hypercorrection: because learned authors are aware 
of a certain phonetic change that has taken place in the linguistic com- 
munity around them, they consciously try to avoid it, sometimes “cor- 
recting” even words that are actually not results of the change. 21 For ex¬ 
ample, the hypercorrection of the change /!/ > /r/ before consonant 22 
leads to the unetymological form Sá/xai ‘boats’ (< lat. barca) in the His- 
tory ofDucas (27.4.8, 34.12.9, 39.30.2, ed. Grecu), creatinga form that 
never actually existed: vfjai, rpi^pei?, Sivjpsk;, fiábccu, áicá-ria, py¡ uTeírcoaav. 
Similarly, Anna Comnena calis one of the Normans in her father’s court 
BotíX^ápSoi; (3.10.4, 3.10.6, ed. Reinsch - Kambylis); his ñaméis ofcourse 
the very Germán Burghard (mod. Burghardt, Burckhardt). 


20 Stamatios Psaltes, in his Grammatik der byzantinischen Chroniken (Góttingen 
1913), pp. 13 4-13 5 provides an extensive list of proper and common nouns in Byzantine 
chronicles with the spelling <t£> representing both [ts] and [dz]. On the introduction 
of the afíncate /ts/ in the Greek phonological system see W. Dressler, “Zur historischen 
Phonologie des neugriechischen Konsonantismus”, in J. Hamm (ed.), Phonologie der 
Gegenwart: Vortrdge und Diskussionen anldflich der Internationalen Phonologie-Tagung 
in Wien 30.8.-3.9.1966 (Graz, 1967), pp. 124-33 and D. Moutsos “Some observations 
on a phonological problem of middle and Modern Greek”, Zeitschriftfür Vergleichende 
Sprachforschungó4 (1975), 235-64. 

21 For the phenomenon in Greek see the detailed discussion in S. Jannaconne, “Sur 
l’hypercorrection en grec”, Neophilologus 35 (1951), 151-161. 

22 The example from Ducas is from Psaltes, Grammatik., p. 99. For more details 
on the phenomenon of /l/ > /r/ see I. Manolessou - N. Toufexis, “Phonetic change 
in Medieval Greek: focus on liquid interchange” in Proceedings of the 8 th International 
Conference on Greek Linguistics, Ioannina, August 30''’ - September 2 nd 2007 (Ioannina, 
2009- [e-book]), pp. 291-306 and references therein. 
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If the author is not very educated, his attempt at a “correct” pronun- 
ciation may even create weird forms mystifying modern editors. For ex- 
ample, the hypercorrect forms ánTÚv and dwrrcc instead of cívtúv, avia. 
in a S. Italian archival document misled the editor into believing that 
he was dealing with a new dialectal form of the demonstrative/personal 
pronoun. 23 

Such indirect testimonies, compared to the direct attestations pro- 
vided by vernacular texts, have two particular uses: first, they may as- 
sist the dating of the change, if they appear in texts dated, say, before 
the i T h c., because there are minimal, if any, vernacular texts before 
this time. So a hypercorrection of crr to cr 0 is useful to note in an author 
like Arethas (9 th c.) but not in an author like Psellos (i i th c.). Second, 
when they appear even in texts of the highest register, this proves how 
far the change has permeated the language and established itself, so 
that no type of texts and no amount of education can immunize you 
against it. 


3 . 2 . Morphology 

The domain of morphology is the one where the divergence between 
high and low varieties of languages is at its greatest, and where the emu- 
lation of past models is easiest. Learned Byzantine texts make very few 
concessions to innovative inflectional endings, both in nominal and in 
verbal morphology. 

In general, the nominal and verbal inflectional system of “learned” 
Byzantine Greek is a sort of a-chronic or pan-chronic Ancient Greek, 
which starts from Homer and ends with the Church Fathers of Late 
Antiquity. The preference for a certain alternative form over anoth- 
er may depend on the genre (e.g. poetry vs. rhetoric vs. theology vs. 
chronicle) or the degree of similarity of the form with actual spoken 
usage (more “different-looking” forms being preferable as markers of 
elevated style). 24 


23 A. Guillou, La Théotokos de Hagia-Agathé (Oppido): 1050-1064/106$ (Vatican, 
I 97 2 )>p- 57 - 

24 An easily accessible list of mixed morphological and syntactic features in Byzan¬ 
tine authors is provided by G. Bóhlig, Untersuch ungen zum rhetorischen Sprachgebrauch 
der Byzantiner (Berlin, 1957). See also H. Hunger, “The classical tradition in Byzantine 
literature: the importance of Rhetoric” in M. Mullet - R. Scott (eds.), Byzantium and 
the Classical Tradition. University ofBirmingham Thirteenth Spring Symposium of Byzan¬ 
tine Studies, 1979 (Birmingham, 1981), pp. 3 5-47. 
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In this respect, the morphological analysis of Byzantine Greek can be 
nothing else than an exhaustive descriptive list of the attested inflection- 
al variants, which do not form a coherent System. Furthermore, because 
Ancient morphology is coupled with modern phonology (in the way 
described in the previous section), the resulting inflectional paradigms 
involve considerable homonymy which would have made them very dys- 
functional in any actual language. Obvious examples are the i st and znd 
pl. pronoun (qpstipúpgli;) which sound identical, or the active indicative 
and the subjunctive personal suffixes (and to a certain extent also the 
optative). 

Of course learned Byzantine Greek is more than the simple addition 
and mixture of already extant Ancient Greek elements: it has a certain 
analogical creativity of its own, and ineludes formations not actually at¬ 
tested in Classical Greek, and not occurring in the vernacular language 
due to the demise of the formation pattern that created them. A typical 
example is the “passive future subjunctive ”, 25 which is rare and possibly 
inexistent in the classical language but presents several Byzantine attes- 
tations. Another characteristic instance is the monolectic pluperfect , 26 
which, although belonging to the classical paradigm, displays in Byzan¬ 
tine authors an increased frequeney, innovative semantics and special 
stylistic functions. 

Learned morphology makes very few concessions to innovative 
inflectional patterns of the spoken language, disregarding, that is, dis- 
counting “scraps” of vernacular language inserted as quotations into an 
otherwise archaizing text . 27 Of the few elements of the contemporary 
language which are acceptable as parts of the learned language itself one 
is perhaps the neuter singular ending -iv instead of -iov, and, along with 
it, the diminutive suffixes -ápiov/-ápiv, -íratv. Another example of an 
innovative inflectional pattern acceptable in learned texts are the mas- 
culine nouns in -áq/-áSgq, like cj>ayái;, XsiLái;, ¿'(SJSáq, Fpqyopái;, which 
one may consider as having an ancient (Ionic dialect) origin, but were 


25 N. Nicholas “The Passive Future Subjunctive in Byzantine texts”, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrifi ioi (2008), 89-131. 

26 M. Hinterberger, “Die Sprache der byzantinischen Literatur. Der Gebrauch der 
synthetischen Plusquamperfektformen”, in M. Hinterberger - E. SchifFer (e ds.), Byzan¬ 
tinische Sprachkunst. Studien zur byzantinischen Literaturgewidmet Wolfram Hórandner 
zum 6 5. Geburtstag (Berlin - New York, 2007), pp. 107-142. 

27 Hinterberger, “How should we define”, p. 8. Standard examples inelude the early 
acclamations of the hippodrome (see Horrocks, Greek , pp. 3 27-33 fot a linguistic analy¬ 
sis), the distich on Alexios Comnenos in Alexiad 2.4.9, an d the proverb “Eyw ai sicnaa, 
cj>oüpvs Kai éy to va ai ^akácrco» in the continuators of Skylitzes (104.21-105.1). 
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certainly rare and peripheral in Ancient Greek, whereas they are very 
frequent and basic in Medieval and Modern Greek. 28 

3 . 3 . Syntax 

Modern linguistics considers syntax as the core of the linguistic System, 
the backbone underlying a speaker’s linguistic competence. Also, syn¬ 
tax is a less “conscious” level than morphology and therefore one that 
is harder to master for someone who is not a native speaker. Therefore, 
the syntactic structure of learned Byzantine Greek, insofar as it deviates 
greatly from that of the spoken language, 29 is of very limited interest for 
descriptive linguistics - it will reflect an imperfectly internalized and 
overgenerating System, with no in-built mechanisms guarding it against 
ungrammatical constructions. 

Of course the ability to produce certain syntactic constructions will 
vary with time: for example, the loss of the dative case is usually dated 
around the ioth century, which means that dative case usage in learned 
texts, as well as over-use of the dative, ratio of dative complements re¬ 
placed by the genitive or the accusative etc. are of great interest for the 
history of the Greek language up to that period, 30 but of limited inter¬ 
est thereaífer. The fact that a 14th c. author uses the dative case more 


28 On -ios/-ion > -is/-in in Byzantine literature see Psaltes, Grammatik, pp. 43-48 
and P. Yannopoulos, « Les neutres en -in dans la Chronique de Theophane. Un temoign- 
age privilegié », in M. Billerbeck - J. Schamp (eds.), Kainotomia. Die Erneuerung der 
griechischen Tmdition. Colloqium P. Tzermias (4.IX.95) (Fribourg/Freiburg, 1996), pp. 
57-68. On the inflectional suffixes of masculine nouns in -as with final accentuation 
and plural - Sti; see G. Hatzidakis, Einleitungin dieNeugriechische Grammatik (Leipzig, 
1892), pp. 385-387, A. JannarisM Greek Grammar, chiefly ofthe Atticdialect (London, 
1897), § 290b and Psaltes, Grammatik , pp. 168-169, where the earliest examples from 
Byzantine authors are collected. 

29 It is true of course that a number of Byzantine authors whose language displays 
undeviating conservative classical Greek morphology may have a simple paratactic 
syntax which resembles that of modern Greek (e.g. Sphrantzes and Kanabutzes - see 
Hinterberger, “How should we define”); but it is doubtful whether these authors would 
come under the heading “learned” Byzantine Greek in any case. 

30 See S. Wahlgren “Modern Greek in the io th c. AD” in V. Sabatakakis - P. Ve- 
jleskov (eds ),Filia, Studies in honour ofBo-Lennart Eklund (Lund, 2005), pp. 177-182, 
for statistics in 1 o* c. authors, and T. Lendari - I. Manolessou, “H oojjopá rou é[x¡ lítxov 
«VTiKEipévou ora petrcacovucá EWj]vucá. D.wo’a’cAoyiKá xa: EicSoTiicá 7rpo(3Xr][zaTa”. Studies 
in Greek Linguistics. Proceedings of the 2¡nd [sic] Annual Meeting of the Department of 
Linguistics, Aristotle University ofThessaloniki (Thessaloniki, 2003),pp. 394-405 forbib- 
liography and description of the situation in vernacular texts. 
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extensively than Isocrates and Plutarch 31 only contributes a secondary, 
and late, corroboration of the fact that the dative has been dead for 
some centuries. 

The same can be said for other major grammatical categories, such 
as the infinitive and the participle: because there is no native speaker 
intuition behind these constructions, they are acceptable as evidence 
for linguistic history only insofar as they are corroborated by similar 
constructions in vernacular texts or in later forms of the language. The 
infinitive is a case in point: recent research has shown that some infini¬ 
tiva! constructions (mainly complements of verbs denoting will, desire, 
ability, when the subject of the verb and the subject of the infinitive are 
identical) survived even aífer the end of the medieval period, and are 
actually maintained in some peripheral Modern Greek dialects. 32 The 
study of infinitive usage in learned Byzantine texts can actually help to 
show the gradual process of loss of the other infinitival constructions, 
and is extremely useful in texts up to the i oth-11 th c. 33 But the full array 
of the available infinitival constructions of learned texts and the com- 
plex syntactic constructions that can be constructed are secondary to the 
history of the language. 


3 . 4 . Texicon 

The domain of the lexicón is the one which, as historical linguistic stud- 
ies have shown, changes the fastest - it only takes a few years for new 
vocabulary elements or new meanings to be adopted, whereas it usu- 
ally takes several decades for phonological, morphological or syntactic 
changes to set in. The vocabulary changes in order to reflect the extra- 
linguistic world: new concepts, new technological advances, new social 
situations require new vocabulary, whereas obsolete objects and situa- 
tions, when forgotten, take their vocabulary with them. Furthermore, 


31 Statistics on Theodore Metochites and Matthew of Ephesus from Wahlgren, “Byz¬ 
antine literary language”, p. 206 repeated in Wahlgren, “Byzantine literature”, p. 536-537. 

32 On the evolution of the infinitive see briefly Holton and Manolessou, “Medieval 
and Early Modern Greek” at pp. 548-5 50 and in more detail P. Mackridge, “The Medi¬ 
eval Greek infinitive in the light of dialectal evidence” in C. N. Constantinides - N. M. 
Panagiotakis - E. Jeffreys - A. D. Angelou (eds.), 0 IAEAAHN. Studies in honour ofR. 
Browning (Venice, 1997), pp. 191-204 an d B. Joseph, “Textual Authenticity: Evidence 
from Medieval Greek”, in S. C. Herring - P. van Reenen - L. Schosler (eds.), Textual 
Parametersin Older Languages (Amsterdam, 2000), pp. 309-29. 

33 See S. Wahlgren “Modern Greek”, at pp. 180-181 and especiallyj. Kavcic, The 
Syntax of the Infinitive and the Participle in Early Byzantine Greek (Ljubljana, 200 5). 
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the lexicón is the domain which is the least resistant to borrowing, i.e. 
where the influence of foreign languages is most easily accepted. 

It comes as no surprise then that the lexicón is the one domain for 
which learned and vernacular Greek are of roughly the same interest for 
modern linguistics, since they are almost equally subject to change. What 
is of interest is both the changes in native vocabulary (new meanings for 
oíd words, new native words created on the basis of extant derivational 
patterns) and borrowing (the influence of Latin, and later Oíd French, 
Venetian, Turkish etc.). Although Byzantine authors tried to avoid using 
linguistic elements not attested in the classical sources, it is possible to 
find new technical terms, loanwords and even colloquial expression even 
in the most atticising authors such as Anna Comnena . 34 

Lexical change can be investigated thanks to the advances in Byzantine 
lexicography (dictionaries such as those of Sophocles and Trapp ) 35 and to the 
electronic Corpus of the TLG, which is in the last years growing enormously 
in the direction of later Greek, and in fact in actual size it now contains more 
textual material from the Byzantine than from the Classical period . 36 

However, the lexicography of learned Byzantine texts does suffer 
from a serious shortcoming: one of the main editorial principies of the 
only dictionary specifically dedicated to learned byzantine Greek, the 
Lexikon zur Byzantinischen Grazitat (LBG)f 7 as stated in its introduc- 
tion, is not to inelude words that already exist in Ancient Greek or in 
Patristic literature, and thus have already been treated in the dictionaries 
of Liddell-Scott-Jones and Lampe. The LBG is therefore not a complete 
and autonomous dictionary of the Greek language during the Byzantine 
period, but a complement of other dictionaries . 38 


34 On this see Hunger, “The classical tradition”, p. 47. On the vernacular elements 
in Anna Comnena see also S. Antoniadi, « Presence de la langue grecque moderne dans 
PAlexiade dAnne (Comnéne) », in ActesduXIVe Congrés internationaldes études byzan- 
tines (Bucarest, 1976), v.III, pp. 683-87. 

35 See E. Trapp, “Lexicography and electronic textual resources”, in E. Jeffreys - 
J. Haldon - R. Cormack (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 
1008), pp. 95-100 and J. Kramer, “Stand und Perspektiven der historischen Lexikogra- 
phie des Byzantinischen Griechisch”, Lexicographica 17 (zoi 1), 31-44. 

36 The TLG is an invaluable tool for lexical research, although its applicability to 
diachronic investigations of phonology, morphology and syntax is more limited, due to 
its practice of providing only the editor’s text without the apparatus criticus. 

37 E. Trapp (ed f Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grazitat besonders des o.-i2.Jahrhun- 
derts (Vienna, 1994-). 

38 As aptly noted by D. Reinsch in his review of the first volurne, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 89 (1996), pp. 497-500, it is therefore a Lexikon zur and not der byzantini- 
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To a certain extent, this principie is understandable: inclusión would 
entail considerable repetition of information an enormous increase in 
both the size of the dictionary and the time required for its completion. 
However, it has in fact a serious negative result, as the use of the Greek 
language in learned Byzantine literature is in fact not represented in any 
dictionary at all. Since the LBG does not contain basic vocabulary Ítems 
such as oyioialga, áv9pW7to<;, ¡Sctpúq, ^aaiXevq, ykvKvq, Séxa, 'éjw, urco^ói;, 
póüov, ar¡¡zetov, oxXqpó?, ctkotsivói;, crocf>óq, arepa, crwpa etc., the necessary 
information on these words during the Byzantine period cannot be found 
in dictionaries and can only be acquired through primary research using 
the TLG. By necessary information is meant here the data required by 
historical lexicography in order to form a full picture of the diachrony 
and the consecutive synchronies of a lexical item; these inelude frequent 
or characteristic collocations, typical examples of use, subtle nuances of 
meaning, metaphorical applications, well-known or striking quotations 
etc. for all periods. It also requires negative information, i.e. which of the 
ancient uses or meanings do not occur in Byzantine texts, a type of in¬ 
formation which again cannot be provided by the extant lexicographical 
works. 

From the point of view of modern historical linguistics, the de- 
clared aim of the LBG “to dig out a large number of new and rare words 
from thousands of editions” 39 is a secondary and marginal enterprise at 
best. The collection of hundreds of obscure artificial hapax legomena 
(such as áv9pco7ro7t£T£ivópop<|)0(;, ¡Sptapo^£ipÓ7roui;, ’kapvyyo^kaaKo^earo- 
j(avSo£K7tÓTy]i;, 7tpo¡iaTOj(£ipoS£KaTÍa etc.), most of them individual forma- 
tions pushing linguistic creativity to the limits, mixing formative constit- 
uents from different periods, and used minimally or not at all within the 
broader linguistic community, con tribute towards the understanding of the 
historical morphology and semantics of Greek much less than basic and 
central vocabulary Ítems. 


4. Metalinguistic Information Provided by Byzantine Authors 

The Byzantine period has a rich grammatical tradition, which is justly 
appreciated by modern scholarship for its contribution to the preserva- 


schen Grázitát. See also the book review of the 7th volume by I. Manolessou, Byzantino- 
slavicaji (2013), pp. 378-383. 

39 Trapp, “Lexicography”, p. 98. 
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tion of ancient scholarship, the preservation of excerpts of ancient textual 
fragments, the detailed knowledge of the Ancient Greek language, and 
even the development of theoretical linguistic thought. 40 However, when 
it comes to providing grammatical and linguistic information concerning 
the spoken language of the period they were living in, Byzantine authors 
do not have much to con tribute. In the words of Herbert Hunger “gebil- 
dete byzantinische Autor en (toaren) gegen Umgangssprache und zeitgenós- 
sische Dialekte allergisch 41 All Greek grammars written in the Byzantine 
period proper, i.e. prior to the 15* c., aim to describe and to teach Ancient 
Greek, mainly Attic, occasionally with excursions on the other ancient 
dialects such as Doric, Aeolic etc. and not their contemporary language. 
Of course, it is true that their sometimes extreme insistence on certain as- 
pects of Ancient Greek, such as prosody/accentuation and case usage in- 
dicates the areas which had changed the most during the development of 
Greek and which, therefore, a Greek learner needed most help with. But 
this information is more easily accessible through more direct sources. 

A rare exception to the silence of Byzantine grammarians and phi- 
lologists concerning their contemporary language is Eustathios of 
Thessaloniki, whose works, although dealing with Ancient Greek, are 
interspersed with comparisons and parallels with the modern language 
(which he terms ‘corrupt’ and ‘vulgar’). 42 


40 This topic has been exhaustively studied by Robert H. Robins, lhe Byzantine 
Grammarians: their place in history (Berlín and New York 1993). See also the shorter 
overview R. H. Robins, “Greek linguistics in the Byzantine period ”, in S. Auroux - E. 
F. K. Koerner - H.-J. Niederehe - K. Versteegh (eds.), History of the Language Sciences, 
Handbücher zur Sprach- und Kommunikationswissenschaft 18.1, vol. i (Berlín - New 
York, 1000), pp. 417-413. 

41 H. Hunger,Dze hochsprachlicheprofaneLiteraturder Byzantiner,vo\. z, (Munich 
1978), p. 4. See also E. Trapp “Lexicography” p. 95. H. Hunger goes on to mention 
the only tangible example of an observation by a Byzantine author concerning a spoken 
modern dialect of his period, the complaint of Michael Choniates against Athenian dia¬ 
lectal forms such as the pronouns áxoSvoi; and teúto; (which, incidentally, are corrobo- 
rated by modern dialectal evidence). On the topic see S. Kapsomenos, Arcó rr¡v arropía. 
rr¡i; AXtjvixtji;ylcéirira; (Thessaloniki, 1985), pp. 58-59. 

42 The information concerning vernacular language in the work of Eustathios 
(phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary) has been painstakingly collected in Ph. 
Koukoules, EinrraBíov &£inra 2 ovíxt¡í ra ypappanxA (Athens, 1953). See also V. Rotolo, 
“Eustazio e greco volgare”, La Memoria 3 (1984), 343-58. 
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5. Learned Byzantine Literature and Sociolinguistics / 
Contact Linguistics 

The survey up to now has not been very positive concerning the validity 
of learned Byzandne texts as objects of theoretical linguistic study. This, 
as shown, derives from the aims of the branches of linguistics examined 
so far, which require specific types of primary material. But in fact there 
are branches of modern linguistics for which learned Byzantine texts 
would constitute prime targets, although so far research has not pro- 
gressed far in this direction. 

These are sociolinguistics and contact linguistics, i.e. exactly those 
branches which investigate the interaction between different linguistic 
Systems, either “high” and “low” varieties of the same language, or dif¬ 
ferent languages. These branches set questions like the following: how 
does the native System, the first language, interfere with the acquisition 
of the second language, in each level (phonology, morphology, syntax, 
lexicón)? What conditions make a speaker competent in both varieties 
switch between one and the other (code-switching)? What makes a 
certain variety acquire prestige ? What factors determine variation be¬ 
tween two alternative but equivalent forms, belonging to different lin¬ 
guistic varieties? How does the standardization of a language affect its 
normal tendency to change and evolve ? How does the meta-linguistic 
history of the language change along with the linguistic one, i.e. how 
does the view, description and understanding of the learned language 
by contemporaries, as expressed by grammatical, lexicographical and 
philological treatises of the period, change along with their native lan¬ 
guage system? 43 

For this type of questions, the study of learned Byzantine Greek 
would constitute an ideal field of study. For this to work, one would first 
need to have a good knowledge of both, or rather of all simultaneous va¬ 
rieties of Greek, i.e. the low, the high and their intermediaries, so as to be 
able to observe and understand their interaction. A lot of work is being 
done on the lower end of the scale, but it is time to work on the higher 
end of the scale as well. 

A final, and important, point: even if it is admitted that learned 
Byzantine texts are the imperfect result of second language acquisition, 
and that they consciously aim to reproduce a no longer extant linguistic 


43 On these issues see R. Wardhaugh ,An Introduction to Sociolinguistics, edition 
(Malden zooó), ch. 3 “Codes: Diglossia - Bilingualism and Multilingualism - Code- 
switching”? and for literature pertaining to Greek see Toufexis, “Diglossia”. 
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norm, the fact remains that they cannot be fully understood by recourse 
only to the rules of classical grammar. A characteristic example is provid- 
ed by M. Hinterberger’s study of counterfactuals in learned Byzantine 
authors, 44 who shows that although the forms are classical, the syntac- 
tic constructions formed by them are to a certain extent innovative (a 
phenomenon discussed by S. Wahlgren under the heading conceptual 
classicism’). 45 This means that for the discipline of Byzantine studies 
to advance, the detailed comparative linguistic investigation of the lan- 
guage of the learned texts is a necessary presupposition. The discussion 
here only intends to show that this language has never been the object 
of preference for certain scholarly fields, such as general and historical 
theoretical linguistics, due to their special requirements, not that it is an 
object unworthy of study per se. On the contrary, for the fuller under- 
standing of the meaning of the texts and the evaluation of the author’s 
expressive and stylistic aims, the study of learned Byzantine grammar is 
long overdue. 


Summary 

The paper discusses the rarity of recent linguistic approaches to learned 
Byzantine literature, attributing it to necessity of modern synchronic 
and diachronic linguistics to rely on texts which are closer to spoken / 
everyday language, as a means to approach more directly the mecha- 
nisms of language use and language change. The potential contribution 
of learned Byzantine texts to specific sub-fields of Greek historical lin¬ 
guistics (phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary) is examined on 
the basis of concrete examples. Finally, their valué for other linguistic 
fields such as sociolinguistics and contact linguistics is stressed. 


44 M. Hinterberger, “» Ich wáre schon lángst Mónch geworden, wenn nicht... « 
oder Die Macht des Kontrafaktischen”, in K. Belke - E. Kislinger - A. Külzer - M. A. 
Stassinopoulou (eds.), Byzantina Mediterránea. Festschrijifür Johannes Koder zum 6$. 
Geburtstag (Vienna - Cologne - Weimar, 1007), pp. 145-156. 

45 Wahlgren, “Byzantine literature”, p. 530, following Browning, “The Language of 
Byzantine Literature”, p. 107. 
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WHAT CAN SOCIOLINGUISTICS 
TELL US ABOUT LEARNED LITERARY 
LANGUAGES? 


Introduction: Literary Language and Literariness 

What exacdy is a literary language? A simple definition might be: 
“a language that is used in literary texts or for literary purposes”; but 
this definition presupposes a universally accepted definition of a liter¬ 
ary text. And although we are, grosso modo, capable of distinguishing 
a literary from a non-literary text, let’s say a poem or a narrative from 
an administrative document, a legal text or a contract, it is quite diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to actually define a literary text. Román Jakob- 
son argued that “literariness” has specific formal characteristics that can 
only be found in certain types of texts: repetition, recursion of features, 
metaphoric use, structural parallelisms, foregrounding and many other 
linguistic processes that emphasize the form used to convey a message 
rather than its content. 1 Such an emphasis, Jakobson argües, although 
also found in texts that cannot be considered literary, such as slogans, 
nursery rhymes, advertisements, etc., predominates only in literary texts. 
Defamiliarization or estrangement - i.e., the use of language in ways that 
diverge from trivial, everyday use, in other words, the extra-ordinary use 
of language - is, according to Victor Shklovsky (another representative 
of formal linguistics), the main characteristic of a literary text. 2 These 
positions, however, have been challenged in more recent years by critical 
approaches underlining that literariness is not a property of texts - ñor 
of language, as a matter of fact - but a constructed view of the text and 
thus involves both the writer and the reader; as a result, any text could be 
considered a literary text. 


1 R. Jakobson, “La nouvelle poésie russe” in idem, Questions de poétique (París, 
1973; translation of Novejshajii ruskdgopoézija, Prag, 19Z1). 

2 V. Shklovsky, “Art as technique”, in L. T. Lemon - M. J. Reiss (eds.), Rus- 
sian Formalist Criticism: Four Essays (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1965), pp. 3-24 (translation 
of “Iskustvo kak priem”, in Poétika, Sborniki po teorii poéticeskogo jazyka , Petrograd, 
1917/1919). 
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We could also try to define a literary text according to the purposes 
or aims it serves. But again, is there such a thing as a unique or diachron- 
ic literary aim? Depending on time and place, a literary text may foster 
collective memory, generate real or symbolic power for those who en- 
code or decode it, entertain those who read it, help people overeóme the 
compelling character of language, or all these things at the same time. 
In other words, the aims of literary texts are múltiple and may change 
over time. 

We could of course give many other answers and insist, for instance, 
on the distinction between the instrumental or informative function 
of non-literary texts vs the non-instrumental or expressive function of 
literary texts; on the polysemic character of literary texts as compared 
to the monosemic character of instrumental texts; on the ‘placelessness’ 
and timelessness of literary texts vs the temporal and local anchorage of 
non-literary texts, etc. 


1. Literary Languages and Sociolinguistic Function 

From the point of view of functional sociolinguistics, however, I would 
daré to say that there is no such thing as a literary language: instead, 
there are languages that fulfill a literary function within a society and 
others that do not; there are languages that have only a literary function, 
others that have also a literary function and others that do not have any 
literary function at all. Seen from this angle, the term literary concerns 
a sociolinguistic function, not a linguistic attribute or quality. Languages 
are not literary per se: they serve as literary languages in the same way 
that they may serve as religious languages, as languages of education, as 
vernacular languages, as languages ofwider communication, etc. The de¬ 
cisión as to which language will fulfill the literary function is socially and 
not linguistically driven. In other words, there are no innate linguistic 
merits that guide a society in its decisión to use one variety for literary 
purposes and not another one/other ones. Although we sense that lit¬ 
erary languages are somehow better languages, more elabórate and more 
valued, it is not true that they carry some inherent linguistic valúes. As a 
matter of fact, valué or prestige and elaboration are often the outeomes 
of the use of a language for literary production, not a prerequisite for 
its use as a literary language. Furthermore, a language does not have a 
static literary function. In other words, a language may be given a literary 
function at some point in its history to serve specific purposes or fulfill 
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specific needs; in the same way, it may lose its literary function under 
specific circumstances. 

Let’s take Occitan for instance: during Medieval times, Occitan was 
well understood by most of the educated elite throughout Europe, and it 
was quite widespread and extensively used by troubadours and trobairitz 
(female troubadours) in their lyric productions. The decline of the Oc¬ 
citan society, and the spread of French doil (Parisian French) as the lan- 
guage of the French kings and the nobility, as well as its imposition as an 
administrative and legislative language from the i6th century onwards, 
had as a consequence the gradual decline and finally the silencing of Oc¬ 
citan for more than five centuries. The French Revolution contributed to 
the decline of the language by promoting the learning of French d’oil as a 
democratic right and encouraging its use as a lawful duty for all citizens 
in the Service of their country. It was not until the Félibrige movement 
in the middle of the nineteenth century that the literary function of Oc¬ 
citan was reinstated, but the language never recovered the dynamism 
and vigour it enjoyed in medieval times. 

Another example is Scots, a Germanic language spoken in Lowland 
Scotland and in Ulster, and used as a literary language in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Although Scots was intermittently used in lit- 
erature throughout the centuries, increasing Anglicization beginning in 
the mid-sixteenth century caused it to become a nearly extinct language; 
even today it is very often believed wrongly to be a dialect of English. 

Related to the idea that literary language refers to a social function 
and not to a linguistic attribute, is the widespread agreement among 
scholars in the field of language policy and planning that this function 
needs to be fulfilled for a language to gain social prestige and widespread 
recognition among speakers. In other words, it is an important function 
that vernacular languages need to fulfil to become standardized languag- 
es, since it ensures structural stability, systematicity and elaboration. As 
the history of most western European languages shows, there are two 
important conditions for a variety to become a standard language: its 
use in the area of legislation and the development of a sustainable body 
of literary texts. 


2. Language Duality and Literary Production 

The theory of sociolinguistic functions allows us to move away from 
static descriptions of the languages spoken within a society to describe in 
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a more dynamic way the linguistic repertoire of a community, i.e., the va- 
riety of languages in the variety of functions they fulfill. Thus, we realise 
that it is not uncommon to find that two varieties of the same language 
are used for different social functions. In such cases, the variety with the 
highest prestige (high variety), often also a learned variety, is used as a 
literary language leaving a limited field of literary action to the variety 
with a lower prestige (low variety), most times a vernacular. 

Such a linguistic duality has been a constant feature of the Greek 
language throughout its history: classicizing and vernacular varieties of 
Greek evolved in parallel long before the existence of the well known 
diglossia - a term coined by Yiannis Psycharis to describe the language 
conflict between the formal katharevoussa and the spoken dhimotiki, in 
the late eighteen and early nineteen centuries. The parallel development 
of archaic and vernacular varieties of Greek had important consequences 
in many areas ofhuman activity, including literary production: weknow, 
for instance, that many writers who initiated their first literary works in 
dhimotiki gradually reverted to katharevoussa, either because they were 
convinced of its superiority over dhimotiki or out of fear of being so- 
cially stigmatized and marginalised: Alexandros Ragkavis’ first poems, 
A^[¿ot;xiEXévrj, O KXé<¡>rr¡<;, H Tct^ihvrpia., 0 0 ávaro;Tov mlrjxapiov, are 
composed in a literary dimotiki; yet his subsequent poetic works, e.g., 
Aiovvcríov tzXovc,, 0 yopyót; lépcd;, To PóSov, are written in an archaizing 
katharevoussa. Between the first edition ofhis poem OSoinópo f in 1830 
and the fifth edition in 1835, Panayotis Soutsos shifted to a language 
that was, in his words, “worked according to the ancients”. 3 

The opposite is also trae: Kostis Palamas, the bard of Modera Greece, 
used katharevoussa in his first published works but soon reverted to 
dhimotiki. In 1791 Daniil Filippidis wrote his Tsuypacpící Víompix'/j in 
dhimotiki, but his ItXTopía Kai Tewypctcpixóv tr¡$ Povgovvíat;, published in 
1816 was written in archaic Greek; Andreas Karkavitsas’s first novel, H 
Avyipyj, published in Etrna. in 1890, was in katharevoussa, but his novel 
0 tyjTiávoq, written in 1897, and his subsequent books, were in dimotiki. 
Some writers’ choice of language variety depended on whether they were 
composing poetry or prose: Georgios Tertsetis’s poetry was written in 
the vernacular (and in Italian), but his prose in katharevoussa, whereas 
Georgios Zalokostas used both varieties in his writings. 4 


3 Cf. P. Mackridge, Language and identity in Greece, 1766-1976 (Oxford, 1010). 

4 For these and other examples, see Mackridge, Language and identity, esp. pp. 97, 
151, 168, 177 and 131. 
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It seems, therefore, that in dual language situations, educated people 
can make use of both the learned and the vernacular variety in writing. 
While such an assertion might be interpreted as an either/or case, the 
situation is in reality much more complex, especially when rapid or ex- 
tensive social changes tend to dilute and reshape class distinctions: the 
boundary between what is learned and what is naturally acquired is not 
always easy to establish. 

When André Mirambel visited Greece in the mid-i930S, he de- 
scribed the rather confusing linguistic situation resulting from the coex- 
istence of dhimotiki and katharevoussa in terms of five different varieties 
of Greek: i. xadapsvovaa, the archaic language, z. psixrr¡, a mixed variety, 
basically a katharevoussa that integrates elements of the spoken language, 
3. xaOouiXovpévrj, the ordinarily spoken language that integrates ele¬ 
ments of katharevoussa, 4. hr¡p.orixr¡, the vernacular language 5 . ¡¿oüikutjrfj 
(“hairy”), an uncompromised versión of dhimotiki. 5 6 Fred Householder, 
who visited Greece more than 30 years later, accounted for the exist- 
ence of 11 varieties of Greek:'’ 1. extreme (archaic) katharevoussa, z. 
ordinary katharevoussa, 3. mild katharevoussa, 4. modérate or simple 
katharevoussa, 5. popularised (form of) katharevoussa, 6. extreme (con- 
versational) dhimotiki, 7. official dhimotiki, 8. journalistic dhimotiki, 
9. modérate dhimotiki, 10. mildly purified dhimotiki, and finally, n. 
modified dhimotiki. Finally, in 1964, Dimitris Pappageotes and Costas 
Makris distinguished seven written and four spoken varieties of Greek. 7 
Among the spoken varieties, they included: 1. rural or urban dialects, 
2. urban vernacular varieties, 3. standard vernacular, 4. formal spoken 
Greek. Among written Greek: 1. Psycharian dhimotiki, 2. dhimotiki of 
contemporary writers, 3. dhimotiki as described in the rpa.p,p.a.rixy¡ ty¡c; 
NeoeJXy¡vixyi; of Manolis Triandafyllidis and in an important number of 
texts written after 1941, 4. journalistic dhimotiki as practised in popular 
magazines, 5. a purified variety as used in editorials and in local news 
bulletins, 6. a purified variety as used in international encounters and in 
administrative documents, 7. an archaic unified variety. 

The above-mentioned classifications seem to suggest that katharevous¬ 
sa and dhimotiki, in the last period of their coexistence at least, admitted 


5 A. Mirambel, “Les etats de langue’ dans la Gréce actuelle”, Conférences de 
rinstitut de Linguistique de VUniversité de París K (19 3 8), 19-53. 

6 F. Householder, “Greek Diglossia” Georgetown University Monograph Series on 
Languages andLinguistics 15 (1962), 109-129. 

7 Cited in P. Daltas, “The concept of diglossia from a variationist point of view 
with reference to Greek ” Archivum Linguisticum 11/2 (1980), 65-88, esp. pp. 68-69. 
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various degrees of dhimotiki-ness and katharevoussa-ness depending on 
the social and communicative contexts, as well as on the speaker/writer’s 
personal convictions, interests and linguistic competence. The múltiple 
levelling of language practices and the obvious mismatch between the 
various varieties that each researcher acknowledges - how many and 
which varieties render a proper count of linguistic practices in nine- 
teenth and twentieth century Greece - give ampie evidence of the exist- 
ence of a highly variable situation marked by the diffusion of linguistic 
elements from one variety into the other. It is of course useless to try to 
advócate in favor of one or the other position, since what is obviously 
underlined in these descriptions is the fact that the diglossic scheme had 
evolved, with the two distinct varieties giving way to a continuum of uses 
where elements of katharevoussa became interwoven with elements of 
dhimotiki. It is, therefore, the quality and quantity of elements in each 
variety used that determine how cióse a text or a segment of speech is to 
dhimotiki or to katharevoussa. In other words, instead of placing each 
text in a linguistic category (e.g., “modified dhimotiki” or “archaic uni- 
fied variety”) that would be difficult to objectively delinéate, it is prefer- 
able to determine its degree of dhimotiki-ness or katharevoussa-ness by 
setting a certain number of linguistic and quantitative criteria. 

Charles Ferguson, who introduced the term “diglossia” into the 
field of sociolinguistics in the 1960S, when describing the diglossic sit¬ 
uation in Haiti between French and Creóle, clearly States that despite 
their functional differentiation within the Haitian society, the two 
languages blend together to create intermedíate forms of speech or va¬ 
rieties, such as the so-called “creóle de salón”. 8 This observation is also 
valid for the Arabic diglossia in Egypt: here again Ferguson suggests, 
and quite accurately, that classical Arabic ( al-fusha) and the so-called 
Egyptian dialect ( al-jammiyya ) intermingle to create an intermedí¬ 
ate variety (simply called “arabe médian” or médium Arabic), which 
is more accessible than classical Arabic to those with lesser education 
and at the same time does not carry the disaffect and social stigma of 
the Egyptian dialect. The blending together of the diglossic varieties is 
due to the greater access to education of a wider segment of the popula- 
tion. It is these newly educated people who, in their pursuit of social 
advancement, are the agents of contact: they bring together the two 
varieties, thus fulfilling a necessary precondition for the emergence of 
mixed varieties. The situation thus described is not restricted to the 


Ch. Ferguson, “Diglossia”, Word 15/1 (1959), 32.5-340. 
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coexistence of katharevoussa and dimotiki: it is typical of any type of 
language coexistence that reveáis uneven functional distribution, dif- 
ferent modes of acquisition, variable status and prestige of the two va- 
rieties. 


3. Literary Texts as Variable Linguistic Practices 

One of the consequences of linguistic duality is intralinguistic transposi- 
tion, that is, the ‘translation’ of a text into a more archaic or more col- 
loquial language style. This tendency can be seen throughout the Byzan- 
tine period: on the one hand, vernacular texts are ‘translated’ into a more 
prestigious archaic form and on the other, archaic texts are ‘translated’ 
into some kind of vernacular variety: among the first group we can cite 
the Grottaferrata versión of Digenis Akritas or some of the texts ofTheo- 
dore Studites. Among the second group, we can count the Escorial ver¬ 
sión of Digenis Akritas, the metaphraseis of Anna Komnene and Niketas 
Choniates’s texts, as well as others. 9 

The use of an archaic variety of Greek in the production of literary 
texts was of course the expected norm (at least for some literary genres). 
Awareness about what is vernacular and what is archaic and where the lim- 
its between the two lie - supposing such limits existed - very much de¬ 
pended on the degree of literacy and level of education: what is vernacular 
for one archaizing writer might not be for another, and what is an oíd and 
archaizing feature for a writer writing in the vernacular might not be so for 
another. Highly archaizing forms such as the optative or the dual are usual- 
ly avoided by less educated people and whenever they are used they are the 
sign of a highly educated person. But writers who had to learn how to use 
them - since the archaic variety was no longer part of the actual linguistic 
repertoire of any community - were all native speakers of one of the many 
varieties of spoken Greek, and their writings were replete with vernacular 
features. Even the most purified literary texts are encrusted with vernac¬ 
ular elements, because writers, be they the most literate and classicizing 
ones, were speakers of vernacular varieties and could not fully and per- 
fectly use a learned variety such as Classic Greek. Although we must not 
exelude that the use of vernacular features might have had a naturalistic 
(make description more lively) or communicative (ensure understanding) 


9 E. Trapp, “Learned and vernacular literature in Byzantium: dichotomy or sym- 
biosis?”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993), 115 - 29. 
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function, as Trapp suggests, 10 I believe that this admixture was not the re- 
sult of a totally conscious process; writers were, most of the time, unaware 
of the vernacular or deviant character of their writings. 

As a consequence, the vast majority of Byzantine literary texts con- 
stitute an uneven mixture of features taken from both varieties. Robert 
Browning, for instance, qualified the whole Byzantine literary produc- 
tion until the early eleventh century as “macaronic”, underlining that 
the boundaries between the vernacular and the clacissizing varieties of 
Greek were completely blurred. 11 

Notis Toufexis, commenting on the vernacular uses we find in Byz¬ 
antine historiography, considers that even ifwe admit that some of them 
are the work of the scribes and not of the authors themselves, perfect 
command of the archaic language was exceptional. 12 In the most archaic 
texts of John Damaskenos, Anna Komnene or Michael Psellos there are 
forms, meanings and structures, which do not belong to the learned vari- 
ety of Greek, but which were already used by the authors in their respec¬ 
tive native varieties but thought of as part of Classic Greek. 13 

From the point of view of Classic Greek, Byzantine literary texts can 
only be approximations of the original, target language - in other words, 
imperfect reflections of a State of language that was no longer dynami- 
cally evolving. The opposite is also true: vernacular texts abound in ar- 
chaizing features which are either part of the living language, introduced 
in vernacular texts by the forcé of habit, or the result of the pressures 
exerted by a more prestigious form of writing or expression. 14 

Given the overwhelmingly mixed nature of Byzantine texts, it is 
therefore unfeasible to consider vernacular and classicizing Greek as 
discrete linguistic (sub-)systems with clear-cut boundaries, and barely 
possible to classify them (the texts) as either vernacular or classicizing. In 
line with Toufexis’s view on the mixed nature of Byzantine literary texts, 
I would suggest that it is preferable, more practical and more accurate 


10 Trapp, “Learned and vernacular literature” p. 117. 

11 R. Browning , Medieval and Modern Greek (Cambridge, 1983). 

12 N. Toufexis, “Diglossia and register variation in Medieval Greek”, Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies 32/2, (2008), 203 - 217, esp. p. 213. 

13 Cf. for instance S. Antoniadou, “Presence de la langue grecque moderne dans 
l’Alexiade d’Anne (Comnéne)”, in Actes du XlVe Congrés International des études byzan- 
tines (Bucarest, 1976), vol. 3, pp. 683-87, and A. Garzya, “Visages de l’hellénisme dans le 
monde byzantin (IVe-XIIe siécles ) n ,Byzantion 55 (1985), 463-482, for an account of the 
influences of colloquial Greek in th zAlexiade. 

14 See also Trapp, “Learned and vernacular literature”; Toufexis, “Diglossia and 
register variation”, p. 213. 
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to consider them as variable linguistic practices. The idea behind this 
proposal is to accept that linguistic variability is a focal characteristic of 
Byzantine literature, and instead of trying to sepárate the texts into two 
categories according to their usage of a specific set of features, it would 
be more useful to classify each of them according to the degree of vari¬ 
ability they present. 

In doing so we realize that, as Browning admitted, no clear-cut limits 
exist between vernacular and classicizing literary practices. Instead, liter- 
ary texts could be set along a literary continuum with two opposite poles, 
conventionally labelled ‘purely vernacular’ and ‘purely learned’, respec- 
tively. 15 Ideally, the texts at the two ends of the continuum would make 
exclusive use either of vernacular or archaic elements. Along the line that 
leads from one pole to the other, there is a multitude of texts where both 
vernacular and learned features occur. Whether the two poles are imagi- 
nary or real, in other words, whether there are actually literary texts that 
use only vernacular or only learned features, is a real question: as it has 
been said, even in the most ‘uncontroversial’ cases of vernacular or classiz- 
ing texts, there is often introduction of elements from the opposite pole. 


4. Quantification of Variable Linguistic Practices 

In view of the above, it would be interesting to look at the literary pro- 
duction in-between - where actually the majority of literary texts belong 
- that variably combines features from both sets, and try to order them 
along this continuum according to their degree of vernacular-ness or 
classical-ness. To do so one has, of course, to decide which features be¬ 
long to the vernacular and which to the classicizing varieties of language. 
Moreover, one must also decide the importance of innovative trends, be 
they the result of hypercorrection, hyperadaptation or divergent usage. 
This leads to a number of questions. 

First, of all, it is quite obvious that one cannot evalúate a text as 
more vernacular or classicized on the basis of a single feature: for in- 
stance, although it is unquestionable that periphrastic constructions of 
the type “verb + infitive of aorist” with future meaning such as “óe}>síXco 
sbreív” (I ought to say), “’éyw sinsív” (I have to say), “OéXoo sinslv” (I want 
to say) are, at least up to the 14th century, neological constructions, and 
the use of monolectical constructions with future meaning of the type 


15 See also Toufexis, “Diglossia and register variation”. 
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“Xé£co”/“épw” (I will say), “o\|/opai” (I will see), “Ssíljco” (I will show), an 
archaic use in Byzantine Greek, it is difficult to decide where to place 
the text on our continuum on the basis of this difference alone. For 
instance, should a text that uses periphrastic formations with future 
meaning of the type mentioned above be considered less or more clas- 
sicizing than a text that extensively uses present infinitives, well estab- 
lished also in vernacular uses ? And again, how should we range a text 
that widely uses monophrastic future constructions as compared to 
another one where an ampie use of periphrastic future is being made ? 
Any answer that would take into consideration the use of only one or a 
couple of features in a given text would be insufficient, as each text - its 
author - uses a combination of linguistic Ítems or structures. Further- 
more, it is quite possible that there exist correlations between various 
features, in such a way that the use of one feature implies the use of 
another, both marked as classicizing or vernacular. If we are to be able to 
give any answer at all to such questions we need to establish a hierarchy 
as to the classic or vernacular character of a bundle of features that could 
form an Índex of classical-ness or vernacular-ness. We could also envis- 
age a different rating for each feature: we do know, for instance, that the 
use of the dual and the optative mode are two of the most important in- 
dicators of closeness to classic norms; in light of this, therefore we could 
abócate them a higher rank of classical-ness on our linguistic indicator. 

An additional difficulty comes from the fact that most literary texts 
not only make use of both vernacular and classicizing features, let’s say, 
the periphrastic structures with future meaning on the one hand and 
the past perfect infinitive on the other; they might also use a linguistic 
feature marked as classicizing and its vernacular equivalent simultane- 
ously, e.g., they might use both the monolectical future tense of Classic 
Greek and the innovative periphrastic constructions with future mean¬ 
ing. Although both constructions have the same semantic valué - they 
both place an event at some point in the future - and could therefore be 
considered semantically equivalent, they in fact belong to different sty- 
listic - and probably sociolinguistic - levels because of their affiliation 
with a specific set of linguistic norms. The alternative use of equivalent 
forms/structures is a well-known phenomenon in sociolinguistics cabed 
variation . 16 Variation is a fact of oral speech, but it can also occur in 
written texts, where it denotes zones of linguistic instability or processes 
of linguistic change. As a consequence, very often what differentiates 


16 W. Labov, Principies of linguistic change: Socialfactors (Oxford, zoo i). 
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two literary texts is not the presence of a classic/vernacular feature in 
one text as compared to the absence of the very same feature in another, 
but rather the frequency of use of each feature in each text. This coex- 
istence is possible because usually the vernacular forms that represent 
new or innovative trends or structures do not over-rule older norms 
overnight: new trends emerge at first as isolated or relatively infrequent 
instances of what are thought to be “erroneous” forms or structures, “in- 
terferences” of oral discourse into written texts, “solecisms” or “ungram- 
matical” usage. Almost always, they have to ‘fight’ against their normed 
counterparts for quite some time before they take over, that is, before 
they replace older forms and become in their turn the usual or expected 
linguistic choices in specific linguistic and literary contexts. The only 
way for the researcher to judge how far a text has gone toward replacing 
an oíd structure or form with a new one is by evaluating the frequency 
of use of each alternative feature. The alternative forms/structures are 
called variants and the semantic unit they represent, e.g., in the case of 
the monophrastic and periphrastic forms mentioned above the unit of 
‘the future’, is called a variable. Variables are, thus, linguistic features 
(structures/forms/meanings/pronunciations, etc.) with múltiple reali- 
sations, each of which has a vernacular and a classicizing form or, in so- 
ciolinguistic terms, (a) highprestige and (a) lowprestige variant(s) which 
carry the same referential meaning (semantic valué) but are socially or 
stylistically differently connotated. 

As language is not static, but evolves both diachronically and syn- 
chronically, when constructing our linguistic Índex it is absolutely neces- 
sary to take into account the evolving status of certain variants through 
time. Therefore an alternative form/structure may be considered innova¬ 
tive as long as it tends to replace an older feature, but ceases to be one 
when it becomes the expected norm. As shifting away from previously 
established norms is a constant characteristic of human language, new 
meanings, structures or forms that replace oíd ones will most probably 
be replaced, in their turn, by more recent ones. It is therefore to be ex¬ 
pected that in cases of linguistic duality like the one we encounter dur- 
ing Byzantine times, there will not be any kind of categorical - that is, 
exclusive - use of either the vernacular or the classicizing variants of our 
variables. It is more likely that the majority of texts will make use of both 
variants alternatively. 

Let me show you now how this method could be used to classify 
texts. The example I will take does not involve katharevoussa and dhi- 
motiki, but standard Greek and one of its geographic varieties, the 
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Cypriot dialect. The data in the example presented concern oral per¬ 
formances and not written texts, but the method could equally well 
apply to written literary production. In order to establish the variable 
nature of Cypriot speakers oral performances and the way they manage 
the múltiple linguistic resources they have at hand, Sivas constructed a 
linguistic Índex made of 9 variables taken from various linguistic levels, 
each one of which had a standard Greek and a Cypriot variant. 17 She 
then checked the presence of each of these variants in 40 oral perfor¬ 
mances issued by different speakers in various contexts ranging from ra¬ 
dio interviews to informal conversations between friends. The presence 
of each variant (be it standard or dialect) in the sample was noted 1, its 
absence o. Each text was thus given a sixteen-digit number where the 
first eight numbers represented the standard variants and the eight last 
numbers the dialect variants. A speaker who would ideally use only the 
standard variants would appear as number 1111111100000000, whereas 
a speaker who would ideally use only dialect features would identify as 
000000001111111. Each speaker was then placed on a diagram accord- 
ing to its use of the variants more cióse to the Standard Greek end of the 
line (G) or closer to the Cypriot dialect end of the line (C) (Figure 1). 
For instance, a speaker with the digit 11110011100011001 would be 
placed on the diagram closer to the pole marked “Cypriot dialect” than 
a speaker with the digit 1111011100001001. Sivas’ results show that, at 
the exception of one speaker who was using only standard variants - a 
standard Greek speaker for that matter (number 4 on Figure 1) - all 
other speakers were systematically using both the dialect and the stand¬ 
ard variants on all or some of the variables under investigation. In other 
words, the overwhelming majority of Cypriot speakers were variably ex- 
ploiting resources from both linguistic Systems to make meaningful con- 
tributions, irrespective of the formal, semi-formal or casual nature of the 
communicative con text they were in. The results of this type of analysis 
and how they can be interpreted as far as the management of linguistic 
resources by bilingual or bidialectal speakers is concerned have been ex- 
tensively presented elsewhere and will not be reported in extenso here. 18 

17 E. Sivas, H yXutrtnxr¡ xcerácrTtiurr] trrrjv Kíntpo: Aupóla. r¡ yXaxrinxó trvveytq (The lan- 
guage situation in Cyprus: diglossia or dialect continuum?) (Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
University of Cyprus, 1001). 

18 M. Karyolemou, “Reproduction and innovation of communicative patterns 
in a former-'diglossic’ community”, in R. Muhr (ed.), Reproduction and Innovation in 
Language and Communication in different Language Cultures/Reproduktionen und 
Innovationen in Sprache und Kommunikation verschiedener Sprachkulturen (Vienna, 
1006), pp. 39-56 (http://www.inst.at/trans/16Nr/01_4/karyolemou16.htm), and ea- 
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Suffice it to say that they bring evidence of the fact that Cypriot speakers 
do not use either the dialect or standard Greek - their choice of one or 
the other depending on the degree of formality of situation - as would 
have predicted a diglossic scheme of behaviour, but both at one and the 
same time, thus practically producing variable degrees of dialectness and 
standardness in a continuum of uses. 



Figure 1. 

Notwithstanding (a) the oral nature of the data analysed in Sivas work, 
and (b) the dialect vs standard relation of the variants of the variables in¬ 
volved, the same kind of analysis could be used to elucidate the variable 
use of vernacular vs learned/classicizing elements in Byzantine literary 
texts, thus producing a literary continuum. It is, furthermore, important 
that the classification of texts along our literary continuum takes into 
account the following three factors: 

a) the frequency of use of each variant, 

b) the context of occurrence of each variant, 

c) the textual or pragmatic function(s) of the variants. 

Frequency of use allows us to quantify each of the linguistic alternates or 
variants, thus replacing the impressionistic inference of how cióse a text 
is to the archaic or vernacular language with statistical evidence. Gen- 
erally speaking, equally quantified variants are very rarely encountered: 


dem, “Ti cmíyivi r] lampiaio] SiáXsKToq; Ar]poypa<j>ía kki yXcocrinKr¡ íiza§Y\ crrvp KÚ7rpo rou 
ziov múno.”, EiKTijpíi;KévrfiovEmtTTr¡[iovixcívEpevvúv 34 (Nicosia, zoo8), pp. 451-49Z. 
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one among the varíants always occurs more often than the other(s). And 
despite the fact that it might be possible to group together literary texts 
that present a similar statistical relation between the different variants of 
a linguistic variable, each text has its own linguistic character. This is so 
because the quantification of different variables occurring in a text might 
yield different results in relation to its position along the continuum: for 
instance, a text might range quite cióse to the archaic language in terms 
of its use of the dative but quite cióse to the vernacular language if we 
consider its (absence or mis)use of the optative. 

Context of occurrence, on the other hand, allows us to examine the dis- 
semination of a particular variant from an initial context of appearance. 
Let’s take, for instance, the early change that affected the verb “ácfnqpi” 
and its syntactic dependences and led to the emergence of the colloquial 
construction “cu ; + finite verb”, where “&q” is a reduced and grammatical- 
ized form of the verb “á^g;”. 19 It is important to do more than simply ob¬ 
serve that the reduced construction is used; one must also consider how 
often and in which linguistic contexts. In this way we can reconstruct 
the changingpattern affecting “ofvquf, observing the new structure as it 
gradually emerges from a specific linguistic context where under its full 
verbal form “a.§zc,” it was combined with an accusative, e.g., “ctc^gq rovq 
vgKpoui; Qáfou tobq éccvTóov vgKpoúi;”, instead of its regular combination 
with a dative, e.g., “a.§zq f][úv ra ó^glrjpara fjgwv”. It has subsequently 
been combined with an infinitive, then a finite verb, “átpeq + finite verb”, 
then has gradually been desemanticized and morphologically reduced. 
Although “ácj>g!; + noun” g¡; + infinitive” and “ktyc, + finite verb” are 
intermedíate stages preceding the final change, they appear simultane- 
ously in many texts: consequently, we must be able to quantify them in 
order to decide how cióse a text is to the archaic or innovative structure. 

Finally, textual or pragmatic functions help us assess the Creative use 
of certain variants. Let’s take, for instance, the occurrence of vernacu¬ 
lar features in two different versions of the Digenis Akritas poem, the 
Grottaferrata and the Escorial versions. Martin Hinterberger points 
out that the status of these features is not the same: 20 in Grottaferrata 
they concéntrate in passages reporting direct speech and therefore have 


19 E. Karantzola - A. Fliatouras, DíW<r<nxr¡ z)Xaytj (Athens, 2.004), PP- 1 44- 1 46 . 

20 M. Hinterberger, “How should we define vernacular literature ?”, paper given at 
the conference Unlocking the Potential of Texts: Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Medieval 
Greek at the Centre for Research in the Arts, Social Sciences, and Humanities, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 18-19 July 2.006. http://www.mml.cam.ac.uk/greek/grammarofme- 
dievalgreek/unlocking/html/Hinterberger.html (last access 18/06/2013). 
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a naturalistic/realistic function; as such, they are instances of language 
copyingreality. In Escorial, on the other hand, they also occur in the nar- 
rative parts of the text and could be said to particípate in the construc- 
tion of the narrative. It is thus not enough to say that vernacular features 
appear/don’t appear in a text: in order to establish if they are Creative 
uses or mere reproductions, it is also necessary to identify the systematic 
character of such usage as well as the various textual functions. 

We have thus far considered Byzantine literary texts as alternating 
uses of vernacular and classicized variants oflinguistic features/variables. 
These variants may comprise totally new or innovative features but also 
new or extensive uses of oíd features and even features that are the prod- 
uct of hypercorrection. In his publications and in a conference delivered 
at the University of Cyprus, Martin Hinterberger has offered ampie 
evidence of the fact that classicizing Greek is not a fossilized variety 
reproduced in inertia , 21 On the contrary, he reveáis several innovative 
trends, for instance, a pronounced trend towards neological creation. 
Hinterberger underlines that, although this is not the solé characteristic 
of Byzantine literary texts, it is an imposing one, as hundreds of words 
were created on the spot by authors who exploited the morphological 
mechanisms of classicizing Greek to coin new terms in order to fulfill 
their expressive needs. These words are not part of the ancient Greek 
lexicón, and most of them were never integrated into the common lit¬ 
erary lexicón, since other authors did not follow suit: they have, thus, 
the status of hapax - both as creations and as uses. Neither were they 
subsequently incorporated into vernacular Greek. They are almost all 
unclassified and have rarely been the object of systematic study. They 
could therefore be seen as a compromise between the desire to stay loyal 
to classical Greek linguistic models on the one hand and the imperative 
to fulfill expressive needs on the other. 

Another characteristic of Byzantine texts listed above is hypercorrec¬ 
tion. Hypercorrections are overgeneralizations or overapplications of val- 
id (phonetic, phonological, morphological, syntactic, etc.) rules to in- 
valid contexts, generated once again by the desire to conform to ancient 
language and literary norms whose mastery was incomplete. The result 


21 M. Hinterberger, “Die Sprache der byzantinischen Literatur. Der Gebrauch der 
synthetischen Plusquamperfektformen”, in M. Hinterberger - E. Schiffer (eds), Byzan- 
tinische Sprachkunst. Studien zur byzantinischen Literaturgewidmet Wolfram Hórandner 
zum 6 $. Geburtstag (Berlin - New York, 2007), pp. 107 - 142, and idem, “Originality 
and innovation in Byzantine learned Greek”, paper delivered at the University of Cy¬ 
prus. 14/12/2012. See also Hinterberger s contribution to the present volume. 
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is the production of divergent forms and structures. Manolessou offers a 
panel of such hypercorrections from various linguistic levels. 22 

Finally, innovation may result from the overexploitation of already 
existing structures or features, which though not unknown in classical 
texts, have an inflated or recursive character in Byzantine texts, i.e., they 
are used with a much greater frequency in a greater number of func- 
tions. Here again, Hinterberger points to the unusually frequent use of 
the pluperfect with an aorist or imperfect meaning, a form that does ex- 
ist in classic Greek but is less frequently used with these valúes. 23 

This short inventory of new trends encountered in Byzantine texts 
clearly shows that innovation is manifested in many different and sub- 
tle ways. We make such an evaluation based on an analysis that refuses 
to consider peculiarities, novelties or divergences of Byzantine literary 
texts as faulty or deviant applications of classical Greek norms. On the 
contrary, we have decided to treat them as instances of innovation that 
are the product of the interaction between a living language (or living 
forms of a language) and a fossilized form (or fossilized forms) that re- 
flects an earlier stage of the same language. Such an approach can also 
help us consider the specificities of Byzantine literary production in rela- 
tion to what comes before (ancient Greek literary language and produc¬ 
tion) and after it (Modern Greek literary language and production), as 
pathways that lead from the Ancient to the Modern Greek language. 


Conclusión 

Learned languages are languages that are not acquired naturally - that is, 
through intergenerational or peer oral transmission during everyday or 
in vivo interactions where one person is the transmittor and another the 
receptor; they are the object of some kind of formal learning. Learned 
languages are most commonly used in formal situations and in institu- 
tional, legal, religious or literary contexts. Although it is not uncommon 
to teach and learn specific kinds of spoken language - such an act being 
called rhetorics - most learned varieties have a specific function: they 
serve as a written médium. Since learned languages are not native varié- 


22 I. Manolessou “On Historical Linguistics, Linguistic Variation and Medieval 
Greek”, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 32 (2008), 63-79, and her contribution to 
this volume. 

23 Hinterberger, “Die Sprache der byzantinischen Literatur”. 
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ties for anyone and do not develop or change by natural processes, it 
is practicaüy impossible for even the most literate and loyal writers to 
reproduce them in exactly the same way as their native speakers. As a 
consequence, what they produce is a multitude of linguistic approxima- 
tions which ultimately alter the targeted learned language and bring it 
closer to the vernacular variety. 

In this sociolinguistic context, a classification of literary texts accord- 
ing to the dichotomy vernacular vs archaic language becomes a real puz¬ 
zle for the researcher. In order to overeóme this dichotomy, we propose 
the existence of a literary continuum along which texts are ranged ac- 
cording to their degree of vernacular-ness or classical-ness assessed by 
means of a constructed linguistic indicator. While the distinction be- 
tween vernacular and classic/archaic varieties of Greek remains valid, 
this approach offers a dynamic perspective for the study of Byzantine 
literary texts, because it allows the quantification of linguistic difieren ces 
and not simply the classification of texts. 


Summary 

In this paper, I briefly discuss the sociolinguistic view about ‘literary lan- 
guages’, a view based on the functional analysis of societal communica- 
tive needs. I, then, investígate if and how sociolinguistic theory can help 
us better understand and more accurately analyse the relationship be- 
tween the vernacular and classicizing Greek varieties, especially as far as 
their use in Byzantine literary texts is concerned. I suggest that the analy¬ 
sis of literary language use would have a lot to gain if we took up a more 
dynamic view of language use based upon the concept of management of 
linguistic resources , thus considering Byzantine literary texts as linguistic 
practices that variahly exploit linguistic resources at hand to create/produce 
meaning. I, furthermore, propose the construction of a linguistic Índex 
consisting of a number of variables with learned/classicizing/ archaizing 
and vernacular/casual/oral alternates/variants to assess each writers/ 
literary texts degree of vernacular-ness or/and classic-ness. Assessment 
should take into consideration quantitative (number and frequeney of 
use of variants) as well as qualitative criteria (linguistic level of variants, 
function within the text). In addition, taking up the view that literary 
texts are not always just combining learned and vernacular features at 
one and the same time, but often initiate innovative trends, extensively 
use peripheral structures, or extend and overgeneralise already existing 
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trends, I propose to take them into account in the building up of this Ín¬ 
dex. In accordance with previous proposals, I believe that the binary op- 
position learned/classicizing/archaizing vs vernacular/casual/oral could 
be resolved ifwe consider that literary texts form a continuum ofliterary 
uses (literary continuum), where they (the texts and not the authors) are 
ranked according to their degree of vernacular-ness or/and classic-ness. 
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EDUCATION AND 

LITERARY LANGUAGE IN BYZANTIUM 


The relation of these two issues, education and literary language, cannot 
be exhaustively discussed in the framework of a single chapter such as 
this, not least because a comprehensive study on each of them remains 
a desiderátum. 1 Given the scope of this book, my aim is rather to point 
out certain aspects of this relation, such as the content of the Byzantine 
curriculum and the methods employed in the teaching of language and 
the influence this exerted on the written, more or less literary, forms of 
Byzantine Greek. To this end, several topics previously suggested for fur- 
ther research into this relationship will be addressed again. 

To begin with, it should be pointed out that from antiquity onwards 
the study of grammar was primarily based on literature, a fact already 
recorded by Dionysios Thrax (ca. 170-ca. 90 BC), who defined the art 
of grammar as “the practical knowledge of the general usages of poets 
and prose writers”. 2 Studying grammar through literature became ex- 
pedient because of the growing difference between the spoken and the 
written language. This process began in late antiquity and continued 
throughout the eleven centuries of the Byzantine Empire’s existence. 3 
When it carne to education, a thorough study of the language based on 
the classical literature of the past would offer an advantage to those who 
pursued eloquence, and all the more so if they desired prestige and a 
successful career in the church or State administration. With this end in 
view, Byzantine authors avoided the use of the spoken language, at least 


1 On language see S. Wahlgren, “Towards a Grammar of Byzantine Greek”, Sym- 
bolae Osloenses 77 (2002), 201-204; on education, see e.g. A. Markopoulos, « De la 
structure de lecole byzantine: le maitre, les livres et le processus éducatif », in B. Mond- 
rain (ed.), Lire et écrirea Byzance (Paris, 2006), pp. 85-96, at p. 87. 

2 Dionysios Thrax, Ars grammatica 1.1.5, 2-3, ed. G. Uhlig, Grammatici Grae- 
ciy vol. 1.1 (Leipzig, 1883); trans. J. A. Kemp, “The Tekhné Grammatiké of Dionysius 
Thrax”, Historiographia Lingüistica 13 (1986), 343-363, atp. 346, reprinted in Daniel 
J. Taylor, The History of Linguistics in the Classical Period , Studies in the History of the 
Language Sciences 46 (Amsterdam, 1987), pp. 169-189. 

3 H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft: Abteilung 12, Byzantinisches Handbuch 5.2 (Munich, 1978),p. 4. 
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until the twelfth century, and chose its learned form for their writings, 
employing more or less elabórate versions according to their intended 
audience. 

In their researches into literacy and attempts to distinguish the vari- 
ous levels of language and style of the written texts, scholars have speci- 
fied criteria relating to, among other things, vocabulary, morphology 
and syntax, as well as to rhetorical devices and figures, literary quota- 
tions and allusions. 4 This is not the place to discuss how these criteria 
were applied to literary and sub-literary texts; I shall be looking rather 
at how standards of language and style were created in the education Sys¬ 
tem in Byzantium. To this end, this chapter will first consider the ques- 
tion of the structure of Byzantine education and the position occupied 
in it by training in grammar and rhetoric. 


1. Language and Rhetoric in Byzantine Education 

The education system, inherited from the Hellenistic period, remained 
traditional and without major change throughout the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire. But, since education was mainly a private matter, its duration and 
demands were understandably enough adjusted to the student’s capacity. 
The concept of an educational process in three stages continued to be 
the ideal for the Byzantines, as hagiographical sources attest, though, in 
fact, they rarely progressed beyond the secondary stage. 5 

Primary education was initially addressed to children between the 
ages of six and eight. They learned the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
reading, writing and counting from a grammatistés over a period of 
about three or four years. The psalter served as the main textbook. Pa- 
pyri containing letters, syllables, words, ñames, invocations, beginnings 


4 I. Sevcenko, “Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose”, Jahrbuch der Osterreichi- 
schen Byzantinistik 31.1 (1981), 289-310; H. Hunger, “Stilstufen in der Geschichts- 
schreibung des 12. Jahrhunderts: Anna Komnene und Michael Glykas”, Byzantine 
Studies -EtudesByzantines 5 (1978), 139-170 (=idem ,Epidosis. GesammelteSchriften 
zur byzantinischen Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte [Munich, 1989], IX); R. Browning, 
“The Language of Byzantine Literature”, in S. Vryonis Jr. (ed.), The “Past” in Medieval 
andModern Greek Culture., Byzantina kai Metabyzantina 1 (Malibu, 1978), pp. 103- 
13 3 (= idem, History, Language and Literacy in the Byzantine World [Northampton 
1989], XV). 

5 A. M. Moffatt, “Early Byzantine School Curricula and a Liberal Education”, 
in S. Dufrenne (ed.), Byzance et les Slaves : études de civilisation. Mélanges Ivan Dujcev 
(Paris, 1979), pp. 275-288, at pp. 285 and 287. 
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of letters, parts of documents, prayers, psalm verses, exercises on conju- 
gation etc. reveal the content of such lessons. 6 

Pupils around the age of twelve continued their secondary educa- 
tion with a grammatikos (or maistor). This stage focused primarily on 
the study of grammar based on poetry and occasional panegyric and 
rhetorical texts, 7 rather than encompassing the whole range of the seven 
liberal arts (i.e. the trivium o/grammar, rhetoric and philosophy, and the 
quadrivium of the mathematical disciplines, namely arithmetic, music, 
geometry and astronomy). 8 Progress in the seven liberal arts, known as 
the enkyklios paideiaf was instead pursued at a higher level of education 
by studying with teachers specialized in one or more disciplines. 10 It is 
certainly true, that the dividing lines between the secondary stage and 
the other two are hard to discern. On the one hand, the boundary be¬ 
tween the activities of the elementary and the secondary school teacher 
must have been flexible, something that is also reflected in the inter- 
changeable use of the terms (i.e. grammatistés and grammatikos) used 
to describe him in the sources. 11 On the other hand the sources that 
attest the existence of secondary and tertiary education do not, in fact, 
agree about their exact content. In light of this, it is understandable that 
an account of the courses recommended by an anonymous Byzantine 
teacher from the middle of the eleventh century seems to go beyond the 
secondary stage. He advises the student to start with grammar, continué 


6 H. Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen in Byzanz. Die byzantinische Buchkultur (Mu¬ 
nich, 1989), pp. 77-78. On the elementary education see also P. Lemerle, Le premier bu- 
manisme byzantin : notes et remarques sur enseignement et culture a Byzance des origines 
au ioesiécle, Bibliothéque byzantine, Etudes 6 (París, 1971), pp. 99-100; F. Ciccolelia, 
Donati Graeci. Learning Greek in the Renaissance, Columbia Studies in the Classical Tra- 
dition 31 (Leiden [etalibi], zoo8), p. 106; A. Markopoulos, “Education”, in E. Jeffreys - 
J. F. Haldon - R. Cormack (eds.), i he Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 
zoo8), pp. 785-795, atp. 787. 

7 On the content of secondary education (in the 1 oth c.), see Lemerle, Le premier 
humanisme, p. 251; Moffatt, “Curricula (see above, n. 5)”, pp. 276-277. 

8 See e.g. Markopoulos, “Education (see above, n. 6)”, p. 787. 

9 Cf. Pseudo Zonaras, Lexicón, ed. J. A. H. Tittmann (Leipzig, 1808), p. 600, 11 . 
11-14: ’EyKÚickio;. f| ypa¡i[Lurnd\- r¡ 7roi7]Ti>oy t| prpopucrj- f] <jHko<7cxj>ía- r] [za9y][xaTiK7]- ical 
áiikosc, trám rá^vt] Kai áTncrrf|p'|, Sia ró 7t£piiévai rauta roí); cro<j>ot>; i¡c, Siá tivo? KÚickou. 

10 According to Moffatt, “Curricula (see above, n. 5)”, pp. 276-277, the seven lib¬ 
eral arts were studied at the secondary stage in the West, but they constituted the tertiary 
stage in Byzantium. Cf. also below, n. 13. 

11 In the fourth century, the terrn grammatistés designates a “teacher of elementary let¬ 
ters”, but it also occurs with the meaning of grammatikos, i.e. “teacher of the liberal letters”; 
see R. A. Kaster, Guardians ofLanguage: the Grammarian and Society in LateAntiquity, Lite 
Transformation of the Classical Heritage 11 (Berkeley, Calif. [et alibi], 1988), pp. 447-451. 
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with rhetoric and round off his studies with courses in philosophy and 
law. 12 Moreover in relation to tertiary education, there are various opin- 
ions about its existence, content and dependence on the church or the 
State. 13 

Because of the flexibility in the content of the various educational 
stages and probably also due to “the downturn in tertiary educational 
opportunities in the East” from the sixth century onwards, a liberal edu¬ 
cation was identified with grammar. 14 We have only to recall the testi¬ 
monies of John Tzetzes (ca. ino-ca. 1180) and George Akropolites 
(1217/11x0-1281). 15 From them we can also infer the importance of 
grammar, which was considered the basis for the study of philosophy, 
mathematics, rhetoric and medicine. 16 Consequently, and whatever may 
have applied to the other disciplines, grammar belonged to secondary 
education; and this is also true of rhetoric, at least for the introductory 
courses. These observations lead us to the next issue, which concerns the 
content, the means and the aims of the teaching of language and rheto¬ 
ric. 

The textbooks used in these courses can be generally divided into 
theoretical treatises on the arts of grammar and rhetoric, philological 
tools such as léxica, epimerisms and encyclopedias, and finally literary 
texts serving as models, either in their original, complete form, or as 
excerpts, in the form of anthologies or reworked in the form of schedé 
(oyéSv]), or even analyzed in the form of epimerisms. 

According to the testimony of the anonymous teacher mentioned 
above, the courses in grammar were based on the Techné gmmmatiké 
by Dionysios Thrax, its Epitomé by Theodosios of Alexandria (fourth- 
fifth century), the treatises of Herodian (ca. 180 - ca. 250) and Oros of 


12 M. Treu, “Ein byzantinisches Schulgesprách”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 2 (1893), 
96-105, at pp. 97-99. The manuscript tradition dates back to the end of the 13th c., see 
ibidem , p. 96. On the date of the text itself, see ibidem, p. 104. 

13 On the various opinions and arguments, see e.g. B. Katsaros, Icoávvrjt; 
Kc¿íttc¿[¿ovíty](;. Zvpfiohj /tty] fieXéry] rov fiíov, rov épyov xcu rr¡c; eitoyYj^ rov , Bu^cnmvá \csi\ieva 
K.0L1 [lihéTcu 22 (Thessaloniki, 1988), pp. 163-207, with detailed bibliography. 

14 Moffatt, “Curricula (see above, n. 5)”, p. 287. 

15 John Tzetzes, Chiliads, XI3 77, 5 27- 528, ed. P. L. M. Leone (Naples, 1968): NÚ7 
Sé ya rr|7 ypa[i¡raTiKr¡7 lyicúicXi ov imiSaíccv \ A-kom, Kara KaTá^pv]<m, oú ~kóy(x> SI icupíw. Cf. 
also George Acropolites, Annals 29,11. 2-4, ed. A. Heisenberg, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1903): 
matná'kry/ tú (laoAsí, iKKOuSsKéTV]!; Ú 7 Kai 7Ú7 tt¡; éyKVKXíov carr¡yXay\iévoc, itaiSsvcrawt;, ^7 
7 pap|zcmKr]7 KaT070[zá?0U0T7 oí 7r0A0Í. 

16 For this see the praise of grammar in Niketas Eugeneianos’s Anacharsis, at 11. 
44-104, ed. D. A. Chrestides, Mapxiava AvéxSora: 1. Avá%cipo'i<; f¡ Avavítm;, 2. ’EmirToXés - 
ZiyiVuo, (Thessaloniki, 1984), pp. 205-290, at pp. 207-209; cf. also ibidem, p. 38. 
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Alexandria (fifth century), and the scholia on Dionysios Thrax by Heli- 
odoros (seventh century) and George Choiroboskos (ninth century). 17 
The great importance of orthography becomes evident from this account, 
and is also reflected in the number of treatises on the subject. 18 The main 
orthographical topics were treated by Herodian, namely the división of 
a word into syllables ( syntaxis ), the changes of consonants before con- 
sonants ( poiotés ), and the orthography between short, long and variable 
vowels {posotés ), of which the last, concerning iotacism, was the most sig- 
nificant. These works, as well as the later schoolbooks on grammar, reflect 
the sound changes in the Greek language over time. 19 As far as grammati- 
cal treatises are concerned, it has already been demonstrated that most of 
them focused on grammar rather than syntax; the latter began to attract 
attention in later centuries, as for example in the treatises of Maximus 
Planudes (ca. 125 5 - ca. 1305) and John Glykys (ca. 1260 - ca. 1319). 20 

With particular regard to the aims of courses in the Greek language 
(, bellmismos ), it should be borne in mind that the grammarians were at 
the same time teachers, who wrote their grammatical treatises mainly 
for students of secondary and higher education. As “guardians” of the 
language, they analyzed the use of Greek and taught the correct diction, 
in order to purify the spoken and written language of solecisms and bar- 
barisms and to protect it from alien influences. 21 


17 On these authors and their work see F. Montanari, “Dionysios Thrax”, Der Neue 
Pauly 3 (1997), 632-635; cf. also above, n. 2; St. Matthaios, “Theodosios [3]”, Der Neue 
Pauly 12.1 (2002), 340; F. Montanari, “Ailios Herodianos”, Der Neue Pauly 5 (1998), 465- 
467; on his orthographical treatises, see also Hunger, Literatur (see above, n. 3), 2:18; K. 
Alpers, “Oros”, Der Neue Pauly 9 (2000), 52-53; S. Fornaro, “Heliodoros [9]”, Der Neue 
Pauly 5 (1998), 291; F. Montanari, “Choiroboskos Georgios”, Der Neue Pauly 2 (1997), 
1139-1140. On Byzantine manuscripts of these handbooks and their chronological distri- 
bution see the insightful study of F. Ronconi, « Quelle grammaire á Byzance ? La circula- 
tion des textes grammaticaux et son reflet dans les manuscrits », in G. De Gregorio - M. 
Galante (eds.), Laproduzione scritta técnica e scientifica nel medioevo: libro e documento tra 
scuole e professioni. Atti del Convegno internazionale di studio delPAssociazione italiana dei 
PaleografieDiplomatisti. Fisciano - Salerno (28-30 setiembre2009) (Spoleto, 2012), pp. 63- 
110. 

18 Hunger, Literatur (see above, n. 3), 2:22; cf. also Treu, “Schulgesprách (see 
above, n. 12)”, p. 97, 1 . 20, where grammar should be corrected to orthography, as Treu 
has already pointed out ( ibidem , 105). 

19 For further authors of similar works up to the 1 5th c., see Hunger, Literatur (see 
above, n. 3), 2:18-19. 

20 Treu, “Schulgesprách (see above, n. 12)”, p. 105. According to Ciccolella, Donati 
Graeci (see above, n. 6), p. 105, this interest resulted from the contacts with the West. 

21 On the definition of hellénismos as a “speech free from syntactic and grammati¬ 
cal errors”, s cc Etymologicum magnum, ed. T. Gaisford (Oxford, 1848), p. 3 31, 11 . 37-39: 
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On the other hand, rhetoric as the art of “toú eúléyeiv t a 7tpo[3Xr]paTa” 
also enjoyed a prominent position in the Byzantine education. 22 For, 
apart from the flawless use of the Greek language, students were ex- 
pected to practice formulating their thoughts and communicating them 
efiectively. Thus, the anonymous teacher also specifies genres and topics 
to be studied in the framework of the courses on rhetoric. By giving a 
detailed presentation of their content, he implies, without mentioning 
by ñame, the use of the Art of Rhetoric by Hermogenes (160-130) and 
the fourteen Progymnasmata by Aphthonios. 23 Of course this list is as- 
sociated with a certain place and time. The anonymous teacher does not 
mention literary works to be used as models; ñor does he mention the 
Progymnasmata ascribed to Hermogenes and the Isagoge by Porphyry of 
Tyre (third century), attested elsewhere as textbooks. 24 

After this sketchy presentation of the material and goals of the cours¬ 
es in grammar and rhetoric, we can now turn to the teaching methods, 
exercises and other practices used to achieve these goals. 


2. Teaching Methods 

The exercises and methods employed for the training of young people in 
language skills reflect the six divisions of the art of grammar, as described 
by Dionysios Thrax, namely: i) the skill of reading (aloud) with due at- 
tention to prosodic features, ii) interpretation, taking note of the tropes 
of literary composition found in the text, iii) the ready explanation of 
obscure words and historical references, iv) discovering the origins of 

'EAriYioyói; sari ró Ka0’"EAr|va(; SiaXéyEcrSai, Tourécm ró ácroXoíKÍixrwi; Kta á|3ap|3apíaTM(; 
5iT/.éyEcr0«i. Cf. also Ps-Zonaras, Lexicón (see above, n. 9), ed. Tittmann, p. 684, 11 . 
3 -4. On the aim of the grammar courses, as attested by a Byzantine teacher, see Treu, 
“Schulgesprách (see above, n. 12)”, p. 97. On the grammarian’s role, see Kaster, Guard- 
ians (see above, n. 11), pp. 15-31; cf. Ciccolella, Donati Gmeci (see above, n. 6), p. 103. 

22 Suda, 7t 1196,5 (s.v. mpCke^), ed. A. Adler, 1.4 (Leipzig, 1935). 

23 Treu, “Schulgesprách (see above, n. 12)” 97-98. On Hermogenes and his work 
see P. Weifi, “Hermogenes von Tarsos”, l)cr Ncuc Pauly 5 (1998), 444-446. On Aphtho¬ 
nios’ Progymnasmata, see Corpus Rhetoricum, vol. 1: Anonyme , Préambule a la rhéto- 
rique; Aphthonios, Progymnasmata. En annexe: Pseudo-Hermogéne, Progymnasmata, ed. 
M. Patillon, Collection des universités de France. Serie grecque 460 (Paris, 2008), pp. 
112-162. 

24 Moffatt, “Curricula (see above, n. 5)”, p. 276 and n. 4; especially with regard to 
Hermogenes’ Art of Rhetoric cf. Suda 1 3046,10, ed. Adler: Téyyrpi p»]TopiKf|v, qv ¡teto 
j(sípai; ’éyovmy ix.mvTeg On Porphyry and his work see R. Harmon, “Porphyrios”, Der 
NeuePauly 10 (2001), 174-181. 
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words, v) a detailed account of regular patterns, and vi) critical assess- 
ment of poems . 25 Furthermore, an educational process is revealed: a 
rather passive and mechanical memorizing of theory and literary models 
was followed by a Creative application of the acquired knowledge . 26 A 
mere reading of the practical directions for composing progymnasmata 
or the various epistolary types confirms this process also applied to the 
courses in rhetoric . 27 

Classroom methods for developing language skills, such as reading 
aloud, listening, paraphrasing, elaborating and contradicting, have for- 
tunately been described by the Alexandrian Aelius Theon (first century 
AD). His appreciation of their significance is indicated by his decisión 
to inelude them as the last five of the seventeen preliminary exercises he 
addresses primarily to teachers . 28 In his introduction, he stresses that the 
order of the gymnasmata is important and that it should be retained in 
teaching, with the exception of the last five. Of these, he explains, read¬ 
ing, listening and paraphrase should be used from the beginning, while 
elaboration and to a greater extent contradiction should only be used 
once students had already had some training . 29 It is worth taking a closer 
look at the theoretical description of these five exercises, which survive 
only in Armenian . 30 

The reading ( anagndsis ) of a written text in a loud and strong voice 
is covered in the thirteenth of Aelius Theon’s progymnasmata . 31 He rec- 
ommends that students should begin reading aloud with oratory, i.e. 
Isocrates, followed by Hypereides, Aischines and Demosthenes, while 
teachers ought to explain the works and offer a brief course in rhetorical 


25 Dionysios Thrax, Ars grammatica 1.1.5, 4-8, ed. Uhlig; trans. Kemp, “The 
Tekhné Grammatiké (see above, n. 2)”, p. 346. 

26 On memorizing and mimesis at the secondary level of education, see Lemerle, Le 
premier humanisme (see above, n. 6), pp. 252-255. 

27 Cf. the progymnasmata in Corpus Rhetoricum, vol. 1, ed. Patillon; and the 
epistolary types, in Demetrii et Libanii qui feruntur TÚ7roi é7rioToXiKOÍ et ¿7ri<7To)aj¿aíoi 
^apaKTyjpgi;, ed. V. Weichert (Leipzig, 1910). 

28 Aelius Théon, Progymnasmata , ed. M. Patillon - G. Bolognesi (Paris, 1997), pp. 
102-112. 

29 Ibidem, p. 9, (Spengel 65, 11 . 23-26); trans. G. A. Kennedy, Progymnasmata. 
Greek Textbooks ofProse Composition and Rhetoric, Society of Biblical Literature. Writ- 
ings from the Greco-Román World 10 (Leiden, 2003), p. 9. 

30 On their Armenian transmission, see Aelius Théon, Progymnasmata , ed. Patil¬ 
lon - Bolognesi, p. CXXXVI. 

31 Ibidem, p. 4, (Spengel 61, 11 . 30-33) and pp. 102-1 o5; trans. Kennedy, Progym¬ 
nasmata (see above, n. 29), pp. 5-6 and 66-69. 
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theory. Afterwards, the students should continué with historical writ- 
ing, starting with Herodotus and moving on to Theopompus and Xeno- 
phon, Philistus and Ephorus and ending with Thucydides. In this way, 
students would be introduced to the various subgenres of historiogra- 
phy, such as the genealogical, political, mythical and biographical. Fur- 
thermore, Theon emphasizes that the main aim was that students prac- 
tice the art of the speech, fitting their voice and gestures to the subject 
of their oration . 32 Thus, they needed to study a variety of texts and in 
toto, so that imitation would not be restricted to one kind of ideal model 
of style, but would “mold in accordance with the nature” of each sub¬ 
ject. To this effect, he recommends frequent reciting and recalling of all 
marked passages. 

This exercise taken over by the Greek rhetorical schools from the 
reading of poetry practiced in grammar schools remained a common 
practice until the late Byzantine period, although it does not appear 
among the later progymnasmata . 33 Furthermore, the list of literary works 
to be studied as models could also be extended . 34 

Fistening ( akroasis ) to what is read aloud was Theon’s fourteenth pro- 
gymnasma . 35 Involving mainly works of important authors, it required 
first paying “frank and friendly attention to the speaker,” next recalling 
the subject, then identifying the main points and finally reciting the in- 
teresting passages orally and in writing. 

In the exercise of paraphrase ( paraphrasis ), 3S students were expected 
to express a certain idea in various different ways, namely as a declaration, 


32 Dionysios Thra x, Ars grammatica 1.1.6, 6-13 (ed. Uhlig); trans. Kemp, “The 
Tekhné Grammatiké (see above, n. 2), pp. 346-347. 

33 Kennedy, Progymnasmata (see above, n. 29), 66. On its existence in later cen- 
turies, see W. Hórandner, “Pseudo-Gregorios Korinthios, Uber die vier Teile der per- 
fekten Rede”, Medioevo Greco 12 (2012), 87-131, at pp. 103-104 (ch. I Ispi roü rao? o a 
ávayivcóaxav piyropa? kcü Toiiq korroú?). On reading aloud as something also done in 
private, see G. Cavallo, « Le rossignol et l’hirondelle. Lire et écrire á Byzance, en Oc- 
cident »,Annales: Histoire, Sciences Sociales 56 (2001), 849-861, at p. 851; also Hunger, 
Schreiben (see above, n. 6), p. 77. 

34 Cf. Hórandner, “Pseudo-Gregorios Korinthios”, pp. 104-106 (ch. Tívap tmv 
cro<j>wv Trapakr|Trráo7 tic, mxpáSaypa licáaTOU síSou; rcóv kóycov); Markopoulos, « De la 
structure (see above, n. 1) », pp. 88-89; idem, “Education”, pp. 788-789. 

35 Aelius Théon, Progymnasmata, ed. Patillon - Bolognesi, p. 4, (Spengel 61, 1 . 
33 - 62, 1 . 10) and pp. 105-107; trans. Kennedy, Progymnasmata (see above, n. 29), pp. 
6 and 69-70. 

36 Aelius Théon, Progymnasmata, ed. Patillon - Bolognesi, p. 4-7, (Spengel 62, 1 . 
10 - 64, 1 . 24) and pp. 107-109; trans. Kennedy, Progymnasmata (see above, n. 29), pp. 
6-8 and 70-71. 
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a question, an inquiry, a beseeching request, or by transposing, adding, 
subtracting and substituting words. 

A more demanding training in the literary models is provided by 
the last two exercises. In learning elaboration ( exergasia ), 37 the students 
had to “add what is lacking in thought and expression,” or make clear an 
obscure subject, or make something more pleasant, or use a better ar- 
rangement or a more órnate style. Finally in the exercise of contradiction 
(antirrhésis), they had to compose a “discourse that attacks the credibil- 
ity of another discourse,” by showing that it is, for example, “obscure, im- 
possible, incredible, deceitful, or inadequate in thought or expression ”. 38 

In addition to the five exercises in linguistic training mentioned 
above, Theon hints in passing at further exercises, such as analyzing, in- 
terpreting, memorizing, and reciting orally or in writing, and finally imi- 
tating. Although none of these survived as progymnasmata in the later 
collections, their use in teaching is occasionally attested in, for example, 
scattered notes or autobiographical references . 39 

Frequent reading, memorizing and reciting favored imitation 
[mimesis) of literary models not only from classical antiquity but also 
later . 40 Thus, reading was more than “a valuable exercise in rhetorical 


37 Aelius Théon, Progymnasmata, ed. Patillon - Bolognesi, p. 7-8, (Spengel 64, 11 . 
24-26) and pp. 11 o-111; trans. Kennedy, Progymnasmata (see above, n. 29), pp. 8 and 
71-72. 

38 Aelius Théon, Progymnasmata, ed. Patillon - Bolognesi, p. 8, (Spengel 64, 11 . 
26-27) and pp. 11 o-112; trans. Kennedy, Progymnasmata (see above, n. 29), pp. 8 and 
71-72. 

39 Cf. Hunger, Schreiben (see above, n. 6), pp. 77 and 150 n. 5, who points to the 
testimony of a teacher preserved in an early 15th-c. Vienna manuscript; the teacher ad¬ 
vises young people to learn in this order: to write down a given text correctly, to memo- 
rize it accurately, to interpret it intelligibly, to analyze it according to syntax and orthog- 
raphy, especially the antistoicha, and finally to always comrnit it to memory and read it 
aloud. On imitation in relation to progymnasmata, see E. Schiffer, “Bemerkungen zur 
Auseinandersetzung mit Progymnasmata in byzantinischen Lehrschriften zur Rhetorik”, 
in A. Rhoby - E. Schiffer (eds.), Imitatio - aemulatio - variatio: Akten des internation- 
alen wissenschaftlichen Symposiums zur byzantinischen Sprache und Literatur (Wien, 
22.-2$. Oktober 2008), Veróffentlichungen zur Byzanzforschung 21 (Vienna, 2010), pp. 
237-242; cf. also Hórandner, “Pseudo-Gregorios Korinthios”, pp. 103-104. 

40 Imitation was not extended to the works of gifted and learned Christian Fa- 
thers; see H. Hunger, “On the imitation (¡xípjmi;) of antiquity in Byzantine Literature”, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 23-24 (1969-1970), 15-38, at pp. 2if. (= ídem, Byzantinis- 
tische Grundlagenforschung: Gesammelte Aufsatze [London, 1973], XV). See also C. N. 
Constantinides, “Teachers and Students of Rhetoric in the Late Byzantine Period”, in 
E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium. Papers from the Thirty-Fijih Spring Symposium 
of Byzantine Studies, Exeter College, University of Oxford, March 2001, Society for the 
Promotion of Byzantine Studies 11 (Aldershot \et alibi], 2003),pp. 39-5 3, atpp. 48-50. 
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delivery ”. 41 As Theon maintained, it is “the nourishment of style; for we 
imítate most beautifully when our mind has been stamped by beautiful 
examples ”. 42 

The theory of mimesis , which dates back to Atticism, became a ma- 
jor motive behind philological activity in Byzantium .”* 3 Quotation in 
particular was a frequently practiced stylistic trope and carne to be an 
art in its own right. If the exchange of literary gifts between educated 
Byzantines created bonds and exclusions , 44 quotations were an impor- 
tant component of this social game that only the initiated could appreci- 
ate. It is for this reason that creating a collection of the classical passages 
most frequently quoted by the Byzantines - as suggested by Paul Maas 
- would offer insights into the nature of Byzantine humanism . 45 For 
mimesis involved not just language, but also a world of ideas, institutions 
and visions of life. 

Epimerisms ( epimerismoí ) constituted a teaching method involving 
subdividing a verse or sentence into words. It consisted of a detailed gram- 
matical, prosodic and semantic analysis of each word, following the cat- 
egories defined by Dionysios Thrax. Starting from the works of Homer, 
Philostratus and Aelianus, it was then applied to the Bible and later texts 
such as Agapetos. In the eleventh-twelfth centuries, epimerisms appear 


41 Kennedy , Progymnasmata (see above, n. Z9), p. 66, n. 198. 

42 Aelius Théon, Progymnasmata, ed. Patillon - Bolognesi, p. 4, (Spengel 61, 11 . 
30-33). See trans. Kennedy, Progymnasmata (see above, n. 19), pp. 5-7; Theon ascribes 
this statement to Apollonius of Rhodes (3rd c. BC), see Aelius Théon, Progymnasmata, 
ed. Patillon - Bolognesi, p. XCYIII. Similar opinions are echoed by Pseudo-Gregory 
of Corinth (see above, n. 2.9). For further statements on imitation as a prerequisite for 
creativity, cf. A. R. Littlewood, “An Icón of the Soul: The Byzantine Letter”, Visible Lan¬ 
guage 10 (1976), 197-226, at p. 11 z; Hunger, “On the Imitation”, pp. 17-18. 

43 Hunger, Literatur (see above, n. 3), r:y. See also below, n. 67. 

44 On the discourse of “words as a gift” see F. Bernard, “Gifts of Words: The Dis- 
course of Gift-giving in Eleventh-century Byzantine Poetry”, in F. Bernard - K. Demoen 
(eds.), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham, zoiz), pp. 
37-51. As the example of Christopher of Mytilene shows, sharing one’s own literary 
works was not granted to all; see C. Demoen, “ Phrasis poikilé: imitado and variado in 
the poetry book of Christophoros Mitylenaios”, in Rhoby - Schiffer (eds.), Imitatio - 
aemulatio - variatio , (see above, n. 39) pp. 103-118, at p. m. 

45 P. Maas, “Schicksale der antiken Literatur in Byzanz,“ in Sixiéme Congrés Inter¬ 
national des Études Byzantines, Résumés des rapports et Communications (París, 1940), 
pp. Z64-Z69, at p. Z65. On the suggested creation of an on-line lexicón of frequently 
repeated quotations and parallels see D.R. Reinsch, “Zum Edieren von Texten: Uber Zi- 
tate”, in E. Jeffreys (ed.), Proceedings ofthe 2ist International Congress of Byzantine Stud- 
ies, London 21-26August 2006, vol. 1: Plenary Papers (Aldershot, zoo6), pp. Z99-309, at 
p. 303. 
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under the designation of scbedé . 46 Similarly, schedography (. schedograph- 
id), from the late tenth century on, served initially as a method of teach- 
ing grammar in Constantinople. It was specifically designed to improve 
the student’s command of the grammatical, syntactical and orthographi- 
cal rules as well as vocabulary. 47 Despite criticisms, 48 it pro ved to be an ef- 
fective and popular method for practicing grammar, as its long-term and 
widespread use up to the end of the empire and even beyond confirm. 49 

Moreover, the preserved examples (schedé) disclose a variety of 
forms, which indicate that this method underwent an evolution. Text- 
books such as the well-known “Longibardos” contained scbedé with an 
analysis of the language of ancient texts, based on the existing material 
in grammars and léxica. 50 Later, they became even more complex, as 
the detailed grammatical-lexical analysis of short passages in the scbedé 
by Manuel Moschopoulos (ca. 1265-ca. 1316) attests. 51 However, 
earlier than that, in the twelfth century, a new form of scbedé was in- 


46 On epimerisms as part of the teaching methods, see A. Garzya, “Per lerudizione 
scolastica a Bisanzio”, in Byzantino-Sicula III. Miscellanea di scritti in onore di Bruno 
Lavagnini , Quaderni, Istituto Siciliano di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici 14 (Palermo, 
1000), pp. 135-147, at pp. 13 sfF; S. Fornaro, “Epimerismi”, Der Neue Pauly 3 (1997), 
1145-1146; the Epimerisms on Homer are to be dated after George Choiroboskos’ 
Epimerisms on Psalms (9th c.). On the relation of the epimerisms to schedé , see Hunger, 
Literatur (see above, n. 3), 2:22b 

47 On the contení and aim of these texts, see I. Vassis, “Schedographie”, Der Neue 
Pauly 11 (2002), 152-15 3; idem, “Twv vécov (j>ilolóycov TzctXcdaiicLTct. H ovXXoyy] ayeScóv 
toü KwSiKa VaticanusPalatinus gr. 92 ”,Hellenika 52 (2002), 37-68; idem, “Graecasunt, 
non leguntur. Zu den schedographischen Spielereien des Theodoros Pródromos”, By- 
zantinische Zeitschrifi 86-87 (1993-1994), 1-19. See also I. Polemis, “Philologische 
und historische Probleme in der schedographischen Sammlung des Codex Marcianus 
Gr. XI, 31”, Byzantion 57 (1997), 252-263; cf. Hunger, Literatur (see above, n. 3), 
2:26. 

48 The Byzantines’ criticism of schedography as an educational method was princi- 
pally based on its misuse as a teaching method or its commercial exploitation by teachers 
and on its use as the students’ only reading matter; cf. Hunger, Literatur (see above, n. 3), 
2:26-27. 

49 On the composition and use of schedé for the teaching of Greek in the West, 
see Vassis, Twv vécov, 39b; St. Efthymiadis, “Lenseignement secondaire á Constantinople 
pendant les Xle et Xlle siécles: modéle éducatif pour la Terre d’Otrante au XHIe sié- 
cle”, NeaRhómé 2 (2005), 259-275, atp. 274b On their manuscript tradition see Vassis, 
“Graeca sunt”, pp. 3-5. 

50 As explicitly stated by Longibardos in his YIccpeK-fiohcucí 7tspi a’vvrá^ecot; icai 
ávTior oíyo)v itávv w(j>é).i[xa: N. Festa, “Longibardos”, Byzantion 6 (1931), 101-222, text 
pp. 112-163, atp. JI 3> 10-11: vo0sía^.óycov7raXaicóv évao'^olr]o’ó^g0a. 

51 In his work ngpi cryeSáv, Moschopoulos comments on 22 excerpts from secular 
and religious texts, in terms of orthography, grammar, syntax, etymology, etc.; Vassis, 
“Twv véoov”, p. 39, n. 14. 
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vented by Theodore Pródromos. Couched in the form of word-puzzles 
based on the antistoicha, 51 1 he new schedé even laid claim to literary 
merit. 53 A considerable number of such examples, often concluding 
with verses, are preserved in collections. 54 The teachers intentionally 
inserted into them a range of lexical and orthographic distortions, 
such as homophone errors (iotacisms and double consonants) or wrong 
combinations of syllables, which the student had to restore. These ex- 
ercises were either based on well-known edifying stories, fables, and 
lives of the saints or were new compositions of similar content. Their 
aim was to check the student’s competence in orthography, spelling, 
word-división and vocabulary, as well as to enhance his creativity in 
composition. 55 

It is most likely that schedography belonged to the sphere of second- 
ary education. 56 However, according to the superscriptions which oc- 
casionally survive, these exercises seem to have been divided up accord¬ 
ing to their degree of difEculty and reflect a gradual progression in the 
teaching of the language from beginners to advanced students. 57 

From scattered testimonies, we can infer how these exercises were 
used. The teachers assertion in one such example that: “the teacher made 


52 Special léxica and orthographic manuals were designed for the learning of the 
antistoicha (i, e, o); see E. Follieri, “AvTÍoroi^a”, Diptycha 4 (1986-1987), 217-228, at 
pp. 220-221. 

53 Vassis, “Graeca sunt” (see above, n. 47 ). P- 13 - Some of his schedé have been ed- 
ited; see ibidem , 14-19; and J.-T. Papademetriou, “Ta (jyíSv\ t ov ¡¿vóq: New Sources and 
Text”, in Classical Studies presented to Ben Edwin Perry by his Students and Colleagues 
at the University of Illinois, 1924-1960, Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 58, 
(Urbana - Chicago - London, 1969), pp. 210-222. 

54 The number of concluding dodecasyllable verses may range from one to twenty; 
see Vassis, “Toóv vswv” (see above, n. 47), 38. 

55 On the importance of orthography in the schedé, see esp. A. Debiasi Gonza- 
to, “Osservazioni ad alcuni esercizi schedografici del cod. Marciano gr. XI, 16”, Rivi- 
sta di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici n.s. 8-9 (XVIII-XIX, 1971-1972), 109-125, at 
pp. 115-116: tó c^sóoypacjjsív cb vss, Sicc tó óp 0 oypa<j>sív éoriv ávct yicaíov* si Sé tu; cnzevSei 
psv S7ri tó ypácj)siv, ov anovSáfei Sé S7Ti to óp 0 oypá(j)siv, S7Ti ksvcó iSísi* toívuv koCi eró si alpfj TÓ 
óp0oypac))rj(jai, cnzovSa^e xai áywví^ou ó(ry] coi u;. 

56 On this opinión see Hunger, Literatur (see above, n. 3), 2:22: “Mittelschule”; cf. 
R. Webb, “A Slavish Art? Language and Grammar in Late Byzantine Education and So- 
ciety”, Diálogos 1 (1994), 81-103, at pp. 86-87. But it has been also ascribed to the pri- 
mary level of education, see Vassis, “Twv vscov”, pp. 3 9 and 41: “7tpwTo|^á0pia SK7raíSsua7]”. 
It is not unreasonable to assume that the grading of the schedé corresponded to the first 
two stages of the education system. 

57 Vassis, “Twv vscov”, pp. 3 9-40. 
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a slip for your sake, John ...” 58 implies that the “distorted” texts were of- 
fered in written form to the students, so that the latter could revise the 
orthography and spelling of the words, according to meaning. This sug- 
gestion is supported by the fact that such schedé are transmitted with 
delibérate mistakes based on the antistoicha . 59 

On the other hand, Eustathios’ advice to students 60 that, since the 
“speakers” of schedé (ra a^sSiica TaToúvrsi;) cali their puzzles noémata , 
they should pay attention to what was meant and not to what was heard 
implies that such exercises were to be dictated to pupils, who had to re¬ 
store them according to the meaning and not based on what they heard. 
The edited collections of schedé reveal the variety of the grammatical top- 
ics examined in the framework of grammar teaching in the last centuries 
of Byzantium and offer a vivid picture of the evolution of this method 
over time. A comprehensive study of all types of schedé would thus shed 
light on the teaching of grammar as well as on its impact on the writ¬ 
ten language. Apart from the above mentioned teaching methods, it is 
worth recalling some other methods and practices that had a positive 
eífect regarding the teaching of language and rhetoric and more. 

To facilítate memorizing and in an attempt to teach in a pleasant 
way, from the eleventh century on teachers put didactic material into 
verse. In particular, political verse and dodecasyllables became popu¬ 
lar mnemonic devices for such purposes . 61 Moreover, the genre of 
erotapokriseis, i.e. questions and answers (e.g. as if between pupil and 


58 The schedos in Marcianus gr. XI. 31 f. 2761:, begins with the phrase: HXícrGvjcrg 
[tsv Sia ae K.0C1 6 abe; $i 5 áorcáXo<;, ¿) Tcoávvyj...; see R. Browning, ‘TI códice Marciano Gr. 
XI. 31 e la schedografia bizantina”, in Miscellanea Marciana di Studi Bessarionei , Medio¬ 
evo e Umanesimo 24 (Padua, 1976), pp. 21-34, atp. 22. 

59 The restoration was possible on the basis of the sound of words and phrases. On 
this and for a classification of the textual “distortions” or traps set for the students, see 
Vassis, “Graeca sunt” (see above, n. 47), pp. 11-12; cf. also above, n. 52. 

60 Eustathios, Commentarii adHomeri Odysseam, ed. G. Stallbaum, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 
1825), p. 348, 3 5-37: oí Se xa a^eSiKa'XdXovvree; áicoXoúGco<; Kai aüxoi volara rccchova iv 
á 7 rsp ypi<j)£ÚovTai, Sia tó xa! tóv ypap^axéa 7 taíSa pyj rov ~ke yo^évou ctXXa. rov voov¡¿évov 
yívea Gai. 

61 W. Hórandner, “The Byzantine Didactic Poem - A Neglected Literary Genre? 
A Survey with Special Reference to the Eleventh Century”, in F. Bernard - K. Demoen 
(eds.), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham, 2012), pp. 55- 
67, at pp. 57 and 62; see also idem, “La poésie profane au Xle siécle et la connaissance 
des auteurs anciens”, TravauxetMémoires 6 (1976), 245-263, at p. 254. On the aesthetic 
quality of these poems, despite their practical purpose, see M. Lauxtermann, “Byzantine 
Didactic Poetry and the Question of Poeticality”, in P. Odorico - P. Agapitos - M. Hin- 
terberger (eds.), "Doux remede..". Poésie etPoétique a Byzance. Actes du quatriéme colloque 
internationalphilologiqueEPMHNEIA, Dossiers Byzantins 9 (Paris, 2009), pp. 37-46. 
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teacher), can also be seen to have been another convenient way of pre- 
senting didactic material. 62 

Furthermore, mutual teaching was not only an expedient method of 
getting advanced students (ekkritoi or epistatountes) to teach beginners, 
but was at the same time an effective learning method for advanced stu¬ 
dents, helping them to consolídate the knowledge they had acquired and 
improve its quality. 63 

Finally, it is worth mentioning that Byzantine teachers had recourse 
to other pedagogic methods, such as chastisement or reprimand, both of 
which are reflected in teaching texts. It is not by chance that the former 
method, which dates back to antiquity and beyond, is referred to by im- 
plication in the Art of Grammar by Dionysios Thrax. To be specific, for 
the teaching of the conjugation of verbs ending in -co, Dionysios chose 
the verb TÚ7trw. s4 Moreover, didactic literature reflects the teachers rep- 
rimands of the pupil, through which the former, while teaching, kept 
the attention of the latter on the subject, as Tovar has explained. 65 

From this rather selective presentation of the grammatical and rhe- 
torical knowledge and trainingprovided by Byzantine secondary educa- 
tion, its impact on the written language becomes evident. Various as- 
pects of this relationship, such as questions of literacy, imitation and the 
survival of the classical tradition in Byzantiumhave already been system- 
atically examined in numerous studies. 66 In the following, I will mainly 
refer to insights obtained by the research to date and make do with some 
characteristic examples. 


62 Garzya, “Per I’erudizione scolastica” (see above, n. 46), pp. 143-144. See also A. 
Kazhdan, “Erotapokriseis”, Oxford Dictionary ofByzantium, 1 (Oxford, 1991), p. 727. 

63 On mutual teaching in the 1 oth c., cf. e.g. Markopoulos, « De la structure (see 
above, n. 1) », pp. 85-96, at p. 88. 

64 On this observation see Hunger, Scbreiben (see above, n. 6), p. 76; numerous 
pages have been devoted to the verb T’Jtttw in Theodosios of Alexandria’s Kanones and 
in Choiroboskos’ Commentary. Cf. also Menander, Sententia 573, ed. S. Jákel (Leipzig, 
1964): ó pr¡ Sapa; ávSpuTtoq oú miSsmrai. 

65 A. Tovar, “Nicetas of Heraclea and Byzantine Grammatical Doctrine”, in Clas¬ 
sical Studies presentid to Ben Edwin Perry (see above, n. 53), pp. 213-135, at p. 119. Cf. 
the didactic poem on grammar written in political verse by Niketas of Herakleia for 
Constantine Doukas, J. F. Boissonade, Anécdota Graeca e codicibus regiis, vol. 2 (Paris, 
1830; repr. 1962)^. 369, 11 . 555-556: <j>poveí; ra [A] Ka0r|KovTa, KaratjipovEÍq pacmywv, | 
ÚTttpcjjpovEÍi; KoXácTEMV, 7r£pi6pov£t9 aÍKÍai;; on the poem and the complaints of the teacher 
about his pupil’s lack of interest, see Hórandner, “The Byzantine Didactic Poem” (see 
above, n. 61), pp. 64-65. 

66 On such questions, see further below. On the results of the Byzantine elemen- 
tary education, see Hunger, Scbreiben (see above, n. 6), pp. 79-81. 
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3. The Impact of Education on Literature 

First of all, it should be borne in mind that the survival of the classi- 
cal tradition was secured through the teaching of grammar and rhetoric, 
not least because of the rhetorical theory of mimesis.® Being familiar 
with the teachings of Dionysios of Halicarnassus (fírst century BC) 
and Demetrius (first century AD) on stylistic levels, Byzantine authors 
displayed an awareness of style in their works. Tliis awareness can be 
deduced from their own practice, their explicit statements or literary 
criticisms, the revisión of their own work or occasionally from the si- 
multaneous use of diíferent styles in the same work. 68 

Specifically, the coexistence of learned Greek with popular language 
was one of the important outcomes of the Byzantine curriculum. 69 With 
the aid of grammatical treatises, léxica and other philological tools, 70 the 
intellectual elite strove to use the learned koiné or classicizing Greek. 71 


67 H. Hunger, “The Classical Tradition in Byzantine Literature: the Importance of 
Rhetoric”, in M. Mullett - R. Scott, Byzantium and the Classical Tradition: University 
of Birmingham Thirteenth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies 1979 (Birmingham, 
1981), pp. 35-47, at 3 5. On the meanings of the term mimesis and “imitation”, and their 
relation to the rhetorical terms of aemulatio and variatio , see A. Rhoby - E. Schiffer, 
“Einleitung”, in Rhoby - Schiffer (eds.), Imitatio - aemulatio - variatio , pp. 17-22. 

68 Sevcenko, “Levels of Style” (see above, n. 4), p. 292. On Pselloss awareness, see 
W. Hórandner, “Literary Criticism in 1 ith-century Byzantium: Views of Michel Psellos 
on John Chrysostoms Style”, International Journal ofthe Classical Tradition 2.3 (1996), 
336-344. On the dispute about style in the 1 ith c., see also P. A. Agapitos, “Teachers, Pu- 
pils and Imperial Power in Eleventh- Century Byzantium”, in Y. L. Too - N. Livingstone 
(eds.), Pedagogy and Power. Rhetorics of classical learning (Cambridge [et alibi], 1998), pp. 
170-191, at p. 188. 

69 See e.g. M. Hinterberger, “How should we define vernacular literature?” Paper 
given at the conference: “ Unlocking the Potential ofTexts: Interdisciplinary Perspectives on 
Medieval Greek ” at the Centre for Research in the Arts, Social Sciences, and Humanities, 
University of Cambridge, 18-19 July 2006 [online: http://www.mml.cam.ac.uk/greek/ 
grammarofmedievalgreek/unlocking/html/Hinterberger.html, last accessed 20-7-13]. 

70 The compilation and evolution of the léxica already reveal the tendency to bridge 
the gap between the Atticizing and the spoken language; cf. St. Matthaios, “SoúSa: O 
^apaKTvjpa^ xai vj Suvapioj evos ( 3 u£avTivoú gyKUKlo7rai§iKoú ^.e^iKoú”, in J. N. Kazazis - 
A. Rengakos (eds.), IIpciXTixá 2Y¡c, rjgepídccg'Xel'ixo'ypcupícu;: Hle^ixoypáp^iry] rov eTXrjvixov 
TcoXiTKTgoú, ctpycdov, ¡Áídcuwvixov xcu vsórepov. Tcc uvyypova eyxvxXoxcudixcL lefyxá (Thes- 
saloniki, 2006), pp. 26-27. [Online: http://www.greek-language.gr/greekLang/files/ 
document/conference-2003/oí 2Matthai0sEl.pdf, last accessed 20-7-13]. 

71 Their sensibility becomes evident in various ways. On the example of Michael Psel¬ 
los, see H. Hunger, Anonyme Metaphrase zu Anna Komnene, Alexias XI-XIII. Ein Beitrag 
zur Erschliefung der byzantinischen Umgangssprache, Wiener Byzantinistische Studien 15 
(Vienna, 1981), p. 20 and n. 3. The confession of illiteracy, of adXoiicíJeiv and ( 3 ctp( 2 apí££iv, 
was a common rhetorical topos of captatio benevolentiae in Byzantine letters and illustrates 
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The evolution and the dominant role of the spoken language is also re- 
vealed in translations of Atticizing texts (Hochsprache) into the Byzan- 
tine koiné (Schrift-Koine), not least through the grammatical and syn- 
tactical “errors” of the translators. 72 

As has been mentioned above, orthography, preserving the antistoi- 
cha, accentuation, punctuation etc. were skills particularly addressed in 
grammatical treatises and practiced in various ways through schedogra- 
phy. Their crucial role has been emphasized especially in exegetical and 
dogmatic writings. The writer’s command of them became accordingly 
the subject of criticism or praise, a frequently recurring theme in letters. 73 
The gravity of errors in transposing the spelling, accentuation and punc¬ 
tuation of the original text is implied by the punishments designated by 
Theodore the abbot of the Stoudios Monastery for careless copyists. 74 

Another noteworthy example is offered in the Life of Kosmas the 
Hymnographer andJohn ofDamascus (BHG 394), wrongly attributed to 
Michael Synkellos (ca. 761-846). 75 The author recounts an episode from 
John’s ascetic life, in order to underline the saint’s mastery of the learned 
language and his humility. 76 While reading aloud the First Paschal Ora- 


this perfectly, see ibidem. A characteristic example is the 29th letter of Theodore II Laska- 
ris; N. Festa, Theodori DucaeLascaris Epistulae CCXVII (Florence, 1898),p. 38-39. 

72 The translators were educated in and familiar with the high level language, but 
they could not avoid misinterpretations of the original text as well as orthographic, 
morphological etc. “errors” in their translations; cf. Hunger, Anonyme Metaphmse , pp. 
24, 155, 255-258. Where there were fewer of these errors, it implies that the Byzantine 
translators were more influenced by the school tradition of the high-level language, as 
pointed out by H. Hunger - I. Sevcenko, Des Nikephoros Blemmydes Basilikos Andrias 
und dessen Metaphmse von Georgios Galesiotes und Georgios Oinaiotes. Ein weiterer Bei- 
tragzum Verstandnis der byzantinischen Schrift-Koine , Wiener Byzantinistische Studien 
18 (Vienna, 1986), p. 306. On the term “Schrift-Koine” (instead of “Umgangssprache”) 
see ibidem, p. 30. 

73 On what the Byzantines have to say about the role of punctuation, see A. Gian- 
nouli, “Introduction”, in A. Giannouli - E. Schiffer (eds.), From Manuscripts to Books. 
Proceedings of the International Workshop on Textual Criticism and Editorial Practice 
for Byzantine Texts (Vienna , 10-11 December 2009), Veróffentlichungen zur Byzanz- 
forschung 29 (Vienna, 20ii),pp. 17-24, atpp. 18-20. 

74 On penance 54, see J.-P. Migne (ed.), Patrologiae cursus completas ... Seriesgraeca, 
161 vols. (Paris, 1857-1866) (PG), vol. 99, col. 1740C. See also J. Featherstone, “A Note 
on Penances Prescribed for Negligent Scribes and Librarians in the Monastery of Stu- 
dios”, Scriptorium 36 (1982), 258-260, at 259-260; cf. Follieri, “AvTÍoroiYa (see above 
n. 52)”, 217-219. 

75 I owe this reference to my colleague Martin Hinterberger. 

76 Life of Kosmas the Hymnographer and John of Damascus, ed. A. Papadopou- 
los-Kerameus, Aválexra. Iepo(TÓXvg,mxr¡q (TTdgvo'koyíctq, vol. 4 (St. Petersburg 1897, repr. 
1963), pp. 285,4 -286,19. 
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don of Gregory of Nazianzos before monks, John read ¡3pa£uTr¡¡; and not 
fSpaSiFrr];, despite being instructed to the contrary by his spiritual father. 
Indeed his choice was correct in the context, since the word can have one 
of two meanings depending on its accentuation. For his correct reading 
and skill in interpreting the oration of the famous church father, John 
was commended by the educated members of his audience. 77 Consider- 
ing the fact that in his day, namely the turn of the eighth century, majus- 
cule letters and scriptio continua constituted major obstacles to reading 
and interpreting, the praise was truly merited. 78 

Moreover, the right choice and arrangement of words were consid- 
ered essential for the high style and effectiveness of a speech. 79 Léxica 
and schedography served this purpose, though some textual witnesses 
doubt whether they were always entirely successful. One such witness, 
a literary one at that, derives from John Mauropous, who composed an 
epigram for the solé purpose of defending himself against a contempo- 
rary reader (a schedographer?) who criticized his linguistic competence. 
To be specific, his critic contested the choice of the preposition ávrí in 
one of Mauropous’s earlier epigrams. 80 The teacher and court rhetori- 
cian reacted by explaining first of all his preference in the context for 
this preposition rather than its suspensión or replacement by another 
similar preposition. Then he turned the accusation back on his reader, 
by implying that his inability to understand the correct meaning of the 
verse was due to schedography. For, as he explained, unlike prose writers 
(Loyoypác}>oi), schedographers were not known for their clarity. 81 

Further evidence, this time of a positive attitude towards schedog¬ 
raphy, is found in the works of Joseph I patriarch of Constantinople 


77 Gregory of Nazianzos’ first paschal oration, Eli; ró ayiov nácr^a icai síq rr¡v 
( 3 pa§uxv¡xa, PG 35, col. 396A: Swjlsv a'uyyvttftvj'v á^XyjXoit;, éycó ts ó xupavvy] 0 £Í<; xrjv 
icaXyp TupccvvíSa, xoüxo yap vvv 7rpooTÍ0y||¿i, icai v[isíq oí k ctkúq 'zvpcewvpctMTzq, £Í tí [¿01 
[t£f¿(j>Ol<70S T 7 ¡<; fipCL$VTV\TOq, C bq TCCfcCl yg KpSÍTTWV Ctl)TY\ Ka'l Tl[LlCOT£pa 0 £CÓ Tyj<; érépcov 
Ta^UTfjTO;. 

78 The need to interpret the words ( 3 paSÚTV]<; and ^paSi)Tí]i; according to their ac¬ 
centuation is already attested in the scholia on classical texts; see e.g. Scholia etglossae in 
haliéutica Oppiani (scholia vetera et recentiora) , Hypothesis-book 2, schol. 59 “vco 0 y¡<;”, ed. 
U. C. Bussemaker (Paris, 1849). 

79 On the five sources for the elevation of style (ú‘\|/ r y]yopía), see Longinus, On the 
sublime., 8,1,1-12, ed. D. A. Russell (Oxford, 1964). 

80 See Mauropous, epigram 3 2, 1 . 3, ed. P. de Lagarde (Góttingen, 1882), p. 18: áv 0 ’ 
ov [scil. l;úkou] 7rpa0£Í<;, sacoae [scil. Xpiorói;] rovq ¡car’ eiicóvct. 

81 See Mauropous, epigram 33, 11 . 30-32 (op. cit., p. 18) : tó yap crac^éi; T£ xai 
7rpó$v]kov áv kóyoi; | koyoypá<()Oi q riSiarov, ov cr^eSoypácpoiq, | icai Taúxa kkfjo'iv xó cr%éSv¡v 

K£KTy][2£'V0l<;. 
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(i2.66-1275, 1281-1283), an opponent of the Union of the Churches 
declared at the Second Council of Lyon (1x71-1274). In his Apología, 
commenting on the Latin doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and the Son, the patriarch refers to grammarians, rheto- 
ricians and philosophers for the correct interpretation of the preposi- 
tions ík and Siá, because the teaching of prepositions and their correct 
use belonged to the first, elementary courses in schedography. 82 Several 
examples illustrate similar attitudes towards schedography, as well as its 
cióse relation to literature. 83 

Through the practice of mimesis of literary models students were pro- 
vided with a rich repertoire of words, phrases and literary excerpts. Thus, 
it is no wonder that quotations from and reminiscences of literary texts 
from pagan and Christian antiquity appear later in their own works. 84 
Classicizing historians, familiar with the classical historiographical 
models from their schooldays, imitated the methods and language of 
their predecessors; this is evident even in works written at the level of 
low koiné. 85 In this sense, the existence of similia in the works of various 
authors may be attributed more to their shared knowledge than to any 
direct influence they might have had on each other. 86 Furthermore, clar- 
ity and variation in wording and style, practiced through pamphrasis and 

82 Apología Josephipatriarchae, ed. J. Darrouzés - V. Laurent (París, 1976),p. 161, 
11 . 10-12: Kcd toúto 7rapítJTaTai psv ícai 7tapa ráv koivoóv évvoiúv- ovSe yáp, si Sia toüSs 
ti, Kai sk rovSs’ koI ypajxfMTiKoi Ss aúro'i (ruvopdXoyoúoTv, oíc; aroi^siá)Sv]<; xai 7rpcÓTV] 
tv¡<; 7 raiSsía<; §vap|i£ ápxi toü cr^s§oypa<|>sív áp^opsvou rj 7 rspi twv 7 rpo 0 so'swv SiSacjKalía 
Ka 0 scjTy]Ksv- ovy vjttov §s Kai oi 7 rspi xa<; py]Topnca<; s 7 rTov]psvoi j¿s 0 ó§ou(; Kai ttjv tv¡<; 
cj>iXoa'ocj>ía<; ¿bcpí( 3 siav, su [láXct Kai ircu7Tc¿[Lévo)q olSa, reo \óyco <jvmQy\(jovtcu. 

83 Schedé of antistoichic character, such as the ones by Theodore Pródromos, show 
how thin the dividing line between these exercises and literature can be; cf. Vassis, “Tórv 
■vswv”, p. 42Íf. Similar examples by Tzetzes, see Hunger, Literatur (see above, n. 3), 2:27!?. 

84 Cf. e.g. the poetry of the 11 th c.; W. Hórandner, « La poésie profane » (see 
above, n. 61), pp. 257-262. 

85 Malalas’ Chronicle, for example, recounts at length stories about Greek legends, 
the majority of which “were likely to be read in the course of a standard education”; 
see E. M. Jeffreys, “The Attitudes of Byzantine Chroniclers towards Ancient History”, 
Byzantion 49 (1979), 199-238, at p. 224. On the impact of progymnasmata on Kekau- 
menos, see C. Roueché, “The Rhetoric of Kekaumenos”, in E. Jeffreys (eds.), Rhetoric in 
Byzantium: Papers from the thirty-fifth Spring Symposium ofByzantium Studies, Exeter 
College, University of Oxford, March 2001 (Aldershot, 2003), 23-37, at PP- 3 1 —37- On 
writers’ erudition, see also A. R. Littlewood, “A Statistical Survey of the Incidence of 
Repeated Quotations in Selected Byzantine Letter-Writers”, in J. Duffy - J. Peradotto 
(eds.), Gonimos. Neoplatonic and Byzantine Studies Presented to Leendert G. Westerink at 
7S (Buffalo, 1988), pp. 137-1 54, at p. 1 52Íf. 

86 This is the case with the similia in the works of Michael Psellos and Anna Kom- 
nene on the one hand and the histories of Niketas Choniates (ca. 1155 —1217), Georgios 
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exergasia and schedography, were achieved in various ways by Byzantine 
authors, such as through grammatical tendencies 87 and translations . 88 


Conclusions 

In conclusión, for a comprehensive overview of Byzantine Greek, it is es- 
sential that case studies should be made on particular topics of grammar, 
syntax and style. 89 These should be based on literary texts, taking into 
consideration the teaching material, where it exists. In this regard, philo- 
logical tools such as léxica, encyclopedias, and literary models should also 
be examined. Special attention should be paid to the explicit awareness 
of this knowledge on the part of Byzantine authors. Their implementa- 
tion of the relevant rules but above all their deviations from them, the 
variations and typical tendencies they exhibit provide us with an overall 
image of Byzantine Greek. Finally, apart from the above mentioned de- 
siderata, another area for further investigation is the ways in which the 
Byzantines adjusted theory to suit their aesthetic. This research might 
take the form of studies on individual exercises and methods, such as 
the progymnasmata and the schedé , in parallel with an investigation of 
associated literary works. 


Summary 

The teaching of grammar and rhetoric enjoyed a prominent position in 
the Byzantines’ secondary education. The exercises and methods em- 


Akropolites (1117-1282) andNikephoros Gregoras (ca. 1290 - ca. 1358) on the other; 
on this see D.R. Reinsch, “Zum Edieren” (see above, n. 45), pp. 301-303. 

8 The pluperfect forms, a characteristic element of the high-level style, became in- 
terchangeable with aorist and imperfect forms in prose; M. Hinterberger, “Die Sprache 
der byzantinischen Literatur: Der Gebrauch der synthetischen Plusquamperfekt- 
formen”, in M. Hinterberger - E. Schiffer (eds ,),Byzantinische Sprachkunst. Studien zur 
byzantinischen Literatur, gewidmet Wolfram Horandner zum 65. Geburtstag, Byzantinis- 
ches Archiv 20 (Munich-Leipzig, 2007),pp. 107-142, atpp. 129, I34etc. 

88 M. Hinterberger, “Hagiographische Metaphrasen. Ein moglicher Weg der An- 
náherung an die Literarásthetik der frühen Palaiologenzeit,“ in Rhoby - Schiffer (eds.), 
Imitatio - aemulatio - variado (see above, n. 39), pp. 137-151, at p. 139, n. 8. 

89 Unfortunately, I was unable to access the illuminating article by F. Ranconi (see 
above, n. 17) until after the completion of this chapter. Thus, I have been unable to re- 
spond to some central points on which it focuses. 
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ployed for training in language skills reflect the six divisions of the art of 
grammar, as described by Dionysios Thrax. Moreover, Aelius Theon in- 
cluded in his progymnasmata five exercises devoted to reading, listening, 
paraphrase, elaboration and contradiction, and hinted in passing at the 
importance of analyzing, interpreting, memorizing, reciting and imitat- 
ing. All of these played a significant role in linguistic training. Although 
no references to them survive in the later collections of progymnasmata , 
employment of these skills is occasionally mentioned e.g. in scattered 
notes or autobiographical references. From the eleventh century on- 
wards new learning methods are attested: e.g. epimerisms, which fo- 
cused on grammatical, prosodic and semantic analysis of each word, and 
schedography, aimed at improving the student’s command of the gram¬ 
matical, syntactical and orthographical rules as well as their vocabulary. 

This grammatical and rhetorical knowledge is understandably re- 
flected in the written language. The survival of the classical tradition and 
the coexistence of learned and spoken Greek were ensured as a result 
of this education, not least because of the rhetorical theory of mimesis. 
Byzantine authors invariably display an awareness of style in their works. 
The crucial role of orthography, the keeping of the antistoicha, accentua- 
tion, punctuation etc. is explicitly emphasized, especially in exegetical 
and dogmatic writings. The writer’s command of these aspects of lan¬ 
guage became accordingly the subject of criticism or praise, a theme of- 
ten recurring in letters. 

Therefore, case studies on particular topics of grammar, syntax and 
style are a prerequisite for a comprehensive overview of Byzantine 
Greek. Special attention should be paid to an explicit awareness of this 
knowledge. 
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THE DEFINITION OF THE MIDDLE 
VOICE IN ANCIENT AND BYZANTINE 
GRAMMARS 

A Guidefor Understanding the Use ofthe Verb in Byzantine 
Texts Written in Classical Greek * 

When approaching Byzantine texts in high style, modern scholars tend 
to consider four factors: 

1 . The Byzantine texts in high style themselves, including their mor- 
phology, syntax, vocabulary, style, etc. 

2 . Classical Greek texts, which provide the model for Byzantine 
learned authors who imitate them. 

3 . The Modern grammar of Classical Greek (hereafter Mod.Gram/ 
Clas.Greek), which more or less successfully establishes how Clas¬ 
sical Greek must be understood, that is, the system of the lan- 
guage and its usages. 

4 . The Modern grammar of Medieval Greek (hereafter Mod.Gram/ 
Med.Greek )', which provides us with an alternative pattern of 
language that constantly interferes with the Classical Greek and 
explains many of the deviations from the standard norm such as 
the restricted use of the optative or dative (syntax) or the errors of 
iotacism (phonetics). 

While we have no objections against the importance of these four fac¬ 
tors, we regret that no (Mod.Gram)/Med.Greek has yet been published, 
although David Holton and Geoffrey Horrocks have been working on 
one for many years at the University of Cambridge. However, some clar- 
ifications should be made concerning the third factor, the Mod.Gram/ 


This study has been made possible by the funding provided by the Spanish re- 
search project FFI 2012-37908-C02-01. 

1 I write (Mod.Gram) in brackets as there was obviously no medieval grammar of 
the spoken Greek and, accordingly, this spoken register of the Greek influenced the writ- 
ing habits of the learned Byzantines not through a grammar, but through their daily use. 
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Clas.Greek , as a tool for analysing Classical Greek. The Mod.Gram/Clas. 
Greek certainly provides us with criteria for understanding how Greek 
was spoken in Classical (or Ancient) times, but it does not work in the 
same way when it is used to examine texts later than the Classical pe- 
riod, for then the language was no longer a spoken language, but just a 
written (frozen) language. To put it another way, when the Greeks since 
Hellenistic times and later the Byzantines wrote in Classical Greek, 
they did not follow the patterns established by the Mod.Gram/Clas. 
Greek but based on the ancient grammatical tradition (hereafter Anc. 
Gram/Cías. Greek ) 

The consequences of this choice by the Byzantines are important 
for research into their linguistic uses of learned Greek. This may ap- 
pear obvious, but th e. Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek was essentially different 
from the Mod.Gram/Clas.Greek as Román Greeks and Byzantines 
conceptualised the language and its parts in a completely different 
way than we do - and this way surely influenced their understanding 
of Classical Greek and determined the way they wrote in imitation 
of it. 

I want to prove this point by focusing on a particular problem that 
will perhaps be of some interest for understanding the usages of the 
Greek verb, specifically the voices, and particularly, the middle voice. 
I have chosen this topic, for in this particular case the Mod.Gram/ 
Clas.Greek has been strongly influenced by categories that were in- 
deed established by th e. Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek, but do not adequately 
represent the structure of the diathetical meanings of the Greek verb. 
Moreover, as I shall argüe, the current tripartite división of the voices 
in the Mod.Gram/Clas.Greek strongly misrepresented the given (and 
not necessarily natural) categories of the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek for 
the latter never considered (with the exception of some scattered pas- 
sages pertaining to the Stoic tradition and dating from the Hellenistic 
age) 2 more than two diathetical meanings in the structure of the verb: 
svépyaa and ná6o<;. Indeed, for ancient grammarians the middle voice 
was never a regular diathesis in itself on the same level as the active 
and passive voices, but rather a formal anomaly only present in specific 
verbal paradigms. 


2 See, for example, Diogenes Laertius VII.64 for a summary of some of the Stoic 
views on the voices of the verb. Perhaps the most significant of them is Diogenes of Baby- 
lon (see Ch. Guérard, "Diogéne de Séleucie dit le Babylonien" in R. Goulet (ed.), Diction- 
naire desphilosophes antiques, vol. 2: Babélyca d’Argos aDyscolius , París, 1994, 807-811). 
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My purpose here is, firstly, to describe the main phases in the evolu- 
tion of the concept of middle voice from Antiquity to modern times. 
As I will soon develop this concept more fully in a book, 3 4 here I shall 
avoid unnecessary details and only consider in general lines how the an- 
cient, medieval and modern grammarians developed different theories 
concerning the supposed valué of the middle voice that eventually lead 
to the concept already prevailing in th e.Mod.Gram/Clas.Greek (section 
i). I will then attempt to shed some light on the confusión that has 
arisen in this process due to the ambiguous or fluctuant sense given to 
some categories. The ignorance or exclusión of the very concept of re- 
flexivity as an integral part of the diathetical meaning of the Greek verb 
further contributed to confusing matters. It is therefore necessary to 
establish an unambiguous terminology in order to more accurately de¬ 
scribe the linguistic phenomena involved (section 2). Finally, with the 
help of these previously defined categories and termini we will try to 
understand the criteria by which Ancient and Byzantine grammarians 
classified specific verbs into different diathetical categories (section 3). 
Some conclusions will follow mainly concerning the consequences of 
this analysis for an understanding of the classicist Greek of the Byzan¬ 
tine literature (section 4). 


1. The Middle Voice from the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek to the 
Mod.Gram/Clas.Greek 

In an article published some years ago I listed up to five definitions of 
the middle voice in th z Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek.} The causes for this con¬ 
fusing situation, which have not been properly understood in modern 
times, 5 are of a varied nature and difficult to summarise without entering 
into complex details concerning authors, texts and periods, which are 

3 See J. Signes Codoñer, La voz media del verbo griego en la tradición gramatical 
desde la época helenística hasta la ilustración (Salamanca, 20 14), in press. 

4 J. Signes Codoñer, “The definitions of the Greek middle voice between Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus and Constantinus Lascaris”, Historiographia Lingüistica 32 (2005), 
1-33. 

5 A. Rijksbaron, in “The Treatment of the Greek Middle by the Ancient Gram¬ 
marians”, Cahiers de Philosophie Ancienne 5 (1987), 427-444, already noted the het- 
erogeneity of the definitions put forward by Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek. In "Remarks 011 
Dionysius Thrax 's concept of Diathesis", Historiographia Lingüistica 21 (1994) 1-37, 
however, R K. Andersen tried to forcé all of the definitions into a single common 
one. 
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obviously out of place here. Moreover, although we have the main manu- 
als used by the Byzantines for grammatical instruction, these texts usu- 
ally provide a very concise definition of the given categories and rarely 
explain the examples adduced (if any) for them. As a consequence, we 
can only surmise what the explanations were, for they pertained to the 
realm of oral teaching of the grammarians. Only dictionaries sometimes 
offer a clue when dealing with the syntax of concrete words. 

Despite this rather confusing situation, one thing remains clear: the 
middle voice was never considered a diathetical meaning on its own at 
the same level as évépyeia or ná 6 o <; 6 in th e. Anc.Gmm/Clas.Greek until 
the Renaissance and even later. The middle voice was applied only to 
anomalous and ambiguous forms or to a limited amount of verbal para- 
digms whose meaning could be either évépyaa or uáGoi; depending on 
the circumstances. 7 8 

Thus, when Pseudo-Dionysius Thrax provides a definition of the 
Greek verb in his fourth-century Téyyyj yj)ct[¿[¿aTixij § 13, 8 he says that 
it is a word that renders, among other accidents, évépyaa or 7 tá 0 oi; 
(prjpá éan'Xé^ig... évépyaav v] 7 tá 0 o<; 7rapi<rráaa), that is to say, just two 
diathetical meanings. Some lines below, however, he mentions that 
there are three voices in the verb: Sicc 6 écrei<; áai Tpsíq, évépyaa, iráQoq, 
pecrÓTr¡q. For évépyaa he gives only tvtttco as an example, and for TtáQoq 
again just TÚ7tropai. However, for psaórv]!; he refers to two aorist and 
two perfect tenses of verbs other than tvtctw, namely 7té7tv]ya, Sié<j> 0 opa, 
£7roiy]aáp]V and éypaAj/ápqv. As indicated, no explanation is provided 
for the ‘middle’ meaning of these four tenses (this pertains to the oral 
teaching). Nonetheless, it is clear that the author considers the middle 


6 I do not transíate both terms as active’ and ‘passive’ as is usually done for this is 
misleading, as I will try to explain below. 

7 Verbs such as or Ú7ráp^w, without the passive voice, were regularly considered 
neutral, especially after Michael Syncellus § 76 (see below in § 3 for the edition). The 
‘neutral’ voice ran parallel to the middle voice and was usually perceived to be more 
important. On the other hand, Greek deponent verbs such as sp^ojxai or Ká 0 v]fxai were 
given much less attention in the Anc. Gram/Cías. Greek and were ranked as a category of 
their own only at the very end of the Byzantine Empire on the basis of the deponentia of 
the Latin grammar. 

8 For the date of the work and the edition see infra in § 3. The same goes for all 
other grammarians quoted in this section and without a corresponding note. For an 
overview of the main grammarians of Antiquity and Byzantine age, see R. H. Robins, 
The Byzantine Grammarians. Their Place in History (Berlin - New York, 1993) and E. 
Dickie.,Ancient Greek Scholarship. Aguide tofinding, reading, and understandingscholia, 
commentaries, léxica, and grammatical treatisesfrom their heginnings to the Byzantine pe- 
riod (Oxford, 2007). 
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voice neither a diathetical meaning (it is not mentioned in the defi- 
nition of the verb along with the évépyaa and náOog) ñor a regular 
form (for it is not exemplified by any form of the paradigmatic verb 

TÚ7tTw). 9 

Later Byzantine authors relied mainly on the short treatise of Pseu- 
do-Dionysius, which contained a coherent and systematic rendering 
of the grammar, and more particularly of concern to us here, of the 
voices of the verb. They complemented the treatise with comments 
borrowed from the earlier treatises of Apollonius Dyscolus (especially 
his syntax) and eventually of his son Herodian, whose work has, to a 
great extent, been lost. 10 Both authors, who lived in second-century 
Alexandria, represented the main exegetic corpus of the Anc.Gram/ 
Clas.Greek. In the fifth century, Theodosius of Alexandria developed 
his Eicayojyixoi xavóvct; ixzpi xXítreut; ovofidrcov xai prjptárcov relying on 
this very same tradition. 11 Yet what we have now represents only the 
tip of the iceberg of the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek as is made evident by 
the Syntax of Michael Syncellus written in backwater Edessa in the 
ninth century for it contains many interesting developments unknown 
elsewhere. 

A first end to this process of digesting th e. Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek can 
be found in the vast grammatical corpus of Georgius Choeroboscus, 
who wrote in the ninth century. Choeroboscus again explicitly explains 
the anomalous character of the middle voice in the long discussion he 
devoted to it in his Kavóvct; xepi x/írsug ávouáruv xai pr¡p.áTwv. In his 
work, the author reflects upon (p. 9) the doubts of some grammarians 


9 The distinction made by Pseudo-Dionysius shares nothing in common with 
the modern differentiation in the Greek verb between three diatheseis and tu/o voices, 
as put forward, for example, by Y. Duhoux, Le verbe Grec anden. Eléments de mor- 
phologie et de syntaxe historiques (Louvain-la-Neuve, 2000, znd ed.), pp. 103-127. 
Duhoux understands ‘diathése’ as the formal distinction of the voices made either by 
active or passive endings, while at the same time he admits three Voix* or diathetical 
meanings. Closer to the ancient understanding of the voice is the statement made 
by R. Kühner - B. Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache , 2 vols. 
(Hannover - Leipzig, 1890-1892; repr. Hannover 1976), § 372.2 (p. 90): "Die Aktiv- 
form und die Medialform sind ais eigentliche Arten (Genera) des Verbs anzusehen; 
die Passivform ist eine blosse Flexionsform der transitiven Verben, der Aktivform ge- 
genüber". 

10 The most important of Herodians texts regarding the Greek verb are the ex- 
cerpts edited by J. La Roche, LlapexfídXctl tov gsyálov págame; éx ráv Hpce^iccvov, Pro- 
gramm des Akademischen Gymnasiums Wien (Vienna, 1863), 4-37. 

11 A. Hilgard, Prolegomena. Theodosii Alexandrini cánones, Georgii Choerbosci 
Scholia, Sophronii patriarchae Alexandrini excerpta, Grammatici Graeci IV. i (Leipzig, 
1889). 
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regarding the mere existence of the category of ‘middle’ for some ver¬ 
bal forms or tenses as they considered that these could be simply la- 
belled évtpyiynKá or 7ta0v]Tiicá according to their meaning (ék toú 
cryjpaivopévoti). Choeroboscus argües that this cannot be the case for 
“in these middle (tenses) the character, that is to say the form, prevails 
over the speech 12 (ó ^apaicrv¡p, vjyouv ó Tvnoq, Tf¡q c¡>covv¡; £7t£KpáTV] crsv 
¿7tl toútcov) as in the ñames the character often prevails over the mean¬ 
ing” (coansp yáp év rolq óvópaai itoJkÁKiq rov ay] parvo pévou éumpam ó 
j(apaKrf]p). He then refers to the neutral ñame naiSíov that is neither 
masculine ñor feminine although it can be applied to both man and 
woman. More significantly, in a further, more detailed discussion of the 
middle voice (p. ioi), Choeroboscus compares it with the common 
(ó/f] áv0pco7to<;) and epicene (ó ásTÓ ; - v¡ j(£)u§wv) genders and says that 
it is only the fact that these genders have not their own forms, which 
prevents them from being considered on equal terms to the masculine, 
feminine and neutral genders. It is clear that for the grammarian the 
middle voice is more of a morphological issue than a semantic marker. 
Moreover, for Choeroboscus the middle voice is an anomaly, a malfunc- 
tion between form and meaning. Certainly, it may appear that Choero¬ 
boscus is almost lending the middle voice a third neutral(ised) valué as 
in the neutral gender. However, he does not come to that, for he, as in all 
grammatical works, always rendered p.saÓTy¡g in terms of either évépyaa 
or 7rá0o¡;. 

This circumstance explains that the middle tenses were never 
listed in a third column apart from the columns of the évépyaa and 
náOog in the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek. A good example is provided by 
the Chester Beatty Codex AC 1499 (ca. 200 AD) 13 which contains 
lists of forms of the oxytone, baritone and mi verbs that are always 
divided into two blocks with the forms of the middle always inter- 
spersed among the forms of the Évépyaa and ná6o<;, as shown in the 
following table: 


12 One would have expected ‘meaning’ here, but the text uses the genitive <j>wvíj?. 
However, the sense of the sentence is clear for what immediately follows. 

13 A. Wouters, The Chester Beatty Codex AC 1499. A Greieco-Leitin Lexicón on the 
Pauline Epistles and a Greek Grammar (Louvain-Paris, 1988). 
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Distribution of the tenses of the verb according to voices in the Anc. 
Gram/Cías. Greek 


’Evépyaa 

Fládoi; 

I. Ti 3 t 7 TW 

I . TÚ 7 TTO[ 2 ai 

2. érvnrov 

2. érvnróiiv¡v 

3. T¿TV(pa 

T£TU 7 ta (middle) 

3. rérvjJLjJicc i 

4. £T£TÚ<j>£iv 

£T£TÚ 7 t£iv (middle) 

4. éT£TÚpp]V 

5. £Tm|/a 

£TU 7 tov (x nd aor.) 

5. £TÚ(}) 0 V]V 
£TÚ 7 rr]v (2 nd aor.) 

£tua|/ ápr¡v (middle) 

£TU7rópv]v (middle, x nd aor.) 

6. Tityco 

TVTtúó (2 nd fut.) 

6. ru<|)0r]o'opai 

TU'rrqo'opai (2 nd fut.) 

TÚt(/opai (middle) 

TU 7 toúpai (middle, 2 nd fut.) 


7. T£Tih|/opai 


As can be seen, the middle forms are considered equivalent to alternative 
forms of perfect, aorist and future, and even inelude what we usually cali 
“second” forms of these last tenses. They represent variants, allomorphs, 
but not new diathetical valúes. 

Things only changed when Theodore Gaza distributed the forms of 
the Greek verb in three columns for the first time in the history of Greek 
grammar. 14 His motivation was one of puré convenience: he wanted to 
distribute all the forms of the middle in a single column in the verbal 
Kavóvs; in order to teach them separately given the special and prob- 
lematic forms they were. This circumstance forced him to fill the void of 
the middle present and imperfect that had not been considered middle 


14 See, for example, the Aldine edition: Theodorus Gaza, Institutionisgriimmaticae 
libri IV ( Venice, 1495). 
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tenses before him . 15 For exactly the same reason, he put the so-called 
“second” forms of the verbal tenses at the end of each column: 

Distribution of the tenses of the verb according to the Institutionis 
grammaticae libri IV ofTheodore Gaza. 


[In the 7 tá 0 o<; column, the forms are ordered according to their corre- 
spondence with the other two columns, but the original numerical or- 
der in which they were listed in Gazas treatise is indicated] 


’Evépysia 

Msodr r¡; 

náGoi; 

I . TV7TT0Ú 

1 . TÚ7tTopai (new) 

I. TÚ7TT0[¿Ca 

1 . ervnrov 

i. £TU 7 tópv¡v (new) 

1 . stvtitÓ[iy¡v 

3 . TÚtj/CO 

3 . Ttn|/opai 

6. tu<£ 0 r¡tropea 

4. £TUA|/a 

4. ért)A]/ápv]v 

5 . érúc}> 0 v]v 

5 . TSTV(pa 

5. TSTU7TG6 

3 . T£TU[¿f¿ai 

6. BTBTVtpBlV 

6. ¿TBTVTTBiy 

4. ¿T£TÚppT]V 




7. érvnov ( z ni aor.) 

7. btv'K ó [tvjv (z nd aor.) 

7. BTÚTrY¡v (z nd aor.) 

8 . TU7TW (z nd fut.) 

8 . -nnroúpai (x nd fut.) 

8 . TU 7 rtí< 7 opai (i nd fut.) 



9. T£TÚt|/Opai 


Gazas aim was to bring some order to the ‘morphological’ chaos of the 
Greek verb for his Italian students. The point is, however, that Gaza 
never gave a diathetical meaning to the middle voice that continued to 
share the diathetical valúes of the ¿vépysia and TtáOot;. However, Gazas 
innovation was hugely successful and had an immediate impact on the 
grammars of the Renaissance. Indeed, most of them gradually adopted 
the tripartite división of the Greek voices, but did not provide a new 
definition of the middle voice. 


15 Among the writers on the AncGram/Clas.Greek, some grammarians have indeed 
referred to middle verbs exemplified by the middle present, but they differentiated these 
from the middle tenses . Gaza confounded both aspects in his table. For more on the 
confusión arising from these different approaches see § 2 below. 
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More than two hundred years later, at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, scholars already considered the tripartite división of the 
voices in the Greek verb as a natural thing. Curiously enough, nobody 
thus far had attempted to give the middle voice a new diathetical mean- 
ing. 

Ludolf Küster (Blomberg [Westphalia] 1670-Paris 1716) did so for 
the first time in his treatiseDe vero usu verborum mediorum apud Graecos 
eorumque differentia a verbis activis etpassivis published in Paris in 1714. 
This was in fact the first monograph ever published on the middle voice. 
Küster took for granted that the middle voice, so nicely isolated in its 
own column in the grammatical tables, had to have a diathetical mean- 
ing of its own. Probably misunderstanding the ancient definitions of the 
middle voice as alternatively sharing the active and passive diathetical 
meanings, he thought that the middle voice expressed active and passive 
at the same time and concluded that this valué cannot be other than the 
reflexive. 

Although Küster’s theory had some followers during the eighteenth 
century and triggered further debate in Germany, it would not be un- 
til the very end of that century that it was incorporated in the general 
grammars of Classical Greek and become a standard concept in the 
definition of the middle voice in th e. Mod.Gram/Clas.Greek. The debt of 
th e. Mod.Gram/Clas.Greek to Küster, however, was silenced in the most 
important and large grammars of the nineteenth century for his innova- 
tion was slowly being considered not an innovation as such, but rather a 
natural rendering of the diathetical System of the Greek verb which was 
also congruous with th t Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek (which was in fact not 
the case as we have seen). Thus, Küster’s innovation and his ñame were 
first silenced (there was no concurrent explanation after all) and then 
forgotten. The middle voice later developed into a universal prompted 
by the prestige of Classical Greek . 16 


2. Some preliminary questions on semantics and terminology 

Küster’s innovation, and especially the fact that he was believed to faithful- 
ly interpret both the diathetical System of the Greek verb and its definition 
in the Anc.Gram/Cías.Greek, was the last step in a chain of misunderstand- 
ings based on an inadequate rendering of the valué of some grammatical 


16 S. Kemmer, The middle voice (Amsterdam, 1993). 
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terms. To begin with, it was generally assumed that the ancient náOot; was 
to be translated as ‘passivity’ in a parallel manner to the meaning the terms 
‘passivitas’ or ‘passivus’ acquired in Latín grammars. This interpretation 
was prompted by the visual impact of the three-column system created by 
Theodore Gaza: by expelling the middle forms from the 7tá0oi; column. 
Gaza rendered this column even more ‘passive’ in the eyes of contempo- 
rary grammarians who were accustomed to the Latín models. 

However, the term 7tá0oi; most probably simply meant ‘affection’ in 
accordance with the primary meaning of the Greek term related to the 
verb 7ráaj(co. This means that under ná 6 o<;, the Greek grammarians likely 
included some reflexive valúes, for in both passive and reflexive verbs 
the subject is affected by the action. This is the first paradox as the term 
7rá0o<; in the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek was whoüy compatible with the re¬ 
flexive valúes we attribute to the middle voice today. 

One should perhaps have expected that if the náOog category had had 
reflexive valúes according to the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek, then the Greek 
grammarians had somehow mentioned it. Yet this appears to have never 
been the case. In fact, ancient grammarians (almost without exception) 
seem to be wholly unable to detect reflexive valúes: reflexivity is exclu- 
sively linked to personal pronouns. Reflexive valúes are always interpret- 
ed as náOog or évépysia by Byzantine grammarians. 

The best example is provided by the Tlepl ypa.[¿[MTixrj<; SiáXoyog of 
Maximus Planudes. 17 In the very beginning of the dialogue (pp. 8-12), 
the teacher Palaitimos discusses the nature of reflexive verbs with his 
student Neophron. A form such as Aoúouai is then rendered as ó éauróv 
Toúwv. Although the disciple is inclined to appreciate some ‘middle road’ 
between active and passive in this usage, the teacher immediately labels 
it as ‘active’ “because it does not happen that the person suffers this ac¬ 
tion by another” (orí py¡ toütó ys at)pj 3 é[ 3 v]KSV úcj)’ érspou nácryeiv). Ac¬ 
tive is therefore interpreted as the absence of an agent other than the 
subject. Palaitimos further compares activity and passivity with hot and 
coid: there is no possibility of a compromise between two incompatible 
concepts! 18 

Obviously, the difficulty of explaining Greek through Greek 
and the denial of any diachronic change in the patterns of Classical 


17 L. Bachmann Anécdota Graeca, z vols. (Leipzig, 182.8), here vol. z, pp. 3-101. 

18 There was of course a philosophical basis for this as clearly explained in Chapter 
9 7T£pi toú 7T0IÚ7 K«i TO’J Ttá'Tytw in Simplicius’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories; 
see K. Kalbfleisch, Simplicii in Aristotelis Categorías commentarium (Berlín, 1907), pp. 
2-95-334- 
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Greek prevented Greek grammarians in both Antiquity and Byzan- 
tine times from recognising how the reflexive valúes were variously 
expressed in Greek depending on the period. Comparison with the 
Latin provided Macrobius in the fifth century with a tool that Byzan- 
tine emigrants acquired only in the fourteenth century when teach- 
ing their Italian students . 19 But then Gaza adjusted the canons of the 
verb to a clearer morphological distribution of the variants, without 
re-considering the semantics of the verbal diatheseis. No grammarian 
ever considered the reason for the emergence of reflexive pronouns in 
Attic Greek or even linked it with the changing patterns of the verbal 
voices. 

To complícate the problem further, the tripartite división of the ver¬ 
bal forms put forward by Gaza led to confusión between middle para- 
digms (péaa prjpara) and middle tenses (péaoi jcpóvoi), which had been 
treated hitherto as different categories in the Anc.Grarn/Cías.Greek. The 
paradigms included a few verbs classified as ‘middle’ due to their am- 
bivalence towards uáGoi; and évspyaa (the most common example was 
¡Jiá£o¡¿ai), whereas the tenses included some particular aorist and perfect 
forms labelled ‘middle’ for this very same reason, but which are not nec- 
essarily present in all the verbs. 

Finally, the Mod.Gram/Clas.Greek uses the middle voice in a sense 
that does not reflect the uses of the Anc.Grarn/Cías.Greek. It is not only 
that the Mod.Gram/Clas.Greek has a very complex notion of the middle 
voice 20 as a consequence of its transformation into a universal category. 
The real problem lies in the fact that the modern concept of the Greek 
middle voice integrates all reflexive usages, that is to say, both direct and 
indirect reflexive valúes , 21 whereas the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek does not, 
as we shall now see. In order to understand the nature of the diathesis in 
the Greek verb, it is important to make a distinction between both types 

19 J. Signes Codoñer, "La diátesis del verbo griego según Macrobio o la ratio latina 
en gramática", in G. Hinojo Andrés - C. Fernández Corte (eds.), Munus quaesitum meri- 
tis. Homenaje a Carmen Codoñer (Salamanca, 2007), pp. 805-813. 

20 R. J. Alian, The middle voice in Ancient Greek. A Study inpolysemy (Amsterdam, 
2003). 

21 See R. Risselada, “Voice in Ancient Greek: reflexives and passives”, in J. van 
der Auwera - L. Goossens (eds.), Ins and outs of the predication (Dordrecht, 1987), 
pp. 123-136 for an overview on the reflexive and passive valúes of the Greek middle 
voice. Risselada considers the development of the middle voice both synchronically 
and diachronically according to the valency reduction theory of functional grammar. 
Some further clarifications on the topic can be found in J. Méndez Dosuna, "El verbo 
en griego antiguo. Las categorías verbales de persona, número y voz" available at www. 
liceus.com. 
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of reflexivity. Such a distinction, however, is often neglected in the com- 
mon grammars of the Greek language when dealing with the voice: 22 

1 ) Direct reflexive applies when the subject of the reflexive verb is 
perceived at the same time, either syntactically or semanticaüy, as 
the direct object of the action: \overca / /.overea éccvróv / loiterai 
tó aúpa He washed himself. 

2 ) Indirect reflexive refers to a reflexive verb that has a direct ob¬ 
ject different from the subject or, to put it in other terms, where 
the agent and the beneficiary of the action are identical but other 
than the goal or direct object: énoir¡oaro áSaav He obtained im- 
munity for himself. 

Although, as we have said, both valúes are a constituent part of the mid- 
dle voice as defined in the Mod.Grarn/Clas.Greek, we suggest that their 
valúes were distributed in a different manner in the Anc.Gram/Clas. 
Greek which could be summarised as follows: 

1 ) évépyaa or év£pyv¡Tncv] Siá 0 £au; assumes both active and indirect 
reflexive valúes 

2 ) náOoq or 7ta0r]TiKV] SiáOsmg (to be rendered as affective’ voice) as- 
sumes both passive and direct reflexive valúes 

3 ) \xeoórr\g or péav] SiáOemg assumes both évépyaa and 7tá0oi; valúes 
depending on paradigms or verbal tenses 

We will now put this scheme to test by considering whether the adscrip- 
tion of any given middle form (be it a paradigm or a tense) to either 
évépyaa or náOog in the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek is coincidental with an 
indirect or direct reflexive valué. 


3. How did Ancient and Byzantine Grammarians Classify the 
Diathetical Meaning of Specific Verbs ? 

In order to determine the criteria followed by the Anc.Gram/Clas. 
Greek to classify the middle forms as active or passive, we have first 


22 See, for example, Duhoux, Le verbe Grec anden (see above n. 7), pp. 103-127. 
In contrast, A. Rijksbaron, The Syntax and semantics of the verb in Classical Greek. An 
Introduction (Amsterdam, 1984), pp. 13 5-143 uses the categories of direct or indirect 
reflexivity to establish classes among the middle verbs. 
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selected a few passages on the middle voice from Ancient and Byz- 
antine grammarians. Some examples of middle paradigms (verbs) or 
middle tenses are given in the passages and the corresponding author 
considers if the paradigm should be included in the évépyaa or Ttá0o;. 
I mark the valué given in the text to the middle forms cited here with 
[E] (=évépyaa) or [n] (=7rá0o?). I leave aside only the middle perfect 
forms (they are oíd middle intransitive perfects with active endings) 
not only because they have nothing to do with our modern concept of 
middle perfect, but also because their analysis goes beyond the scope 
of the present paper. 23 

1 . Apollonius Dyscolus (2nd c. AD): IJcpi crvvrAlewc, rüv rov lóyov 
pcpwv. J. Lallot, ed., Apollonius Dyscole, De la construction, 2 vols. (Paris, 
i997)- 

[III §3o]"E(7ti Kai É7ri SiaGéaecoi; tó toioútov É7ri§Eí£ai. ta yap Ka'XoúpEva 
péaa ffjpjpaTa aTJvéprTcoarv áveSé|«TO évepyy]xiKvj<; Kai 7ra6r]TiKr¡<; 
SiaGéascoi;, w<; ya áKpijSÉorspov B7nSaí|opsv év tv¡ Seoúctv] crvvTÚl-ei twv 
py][t«Tcov, k«í bvGev oíi 7tapa t ca; Siudéasit; ápaptávETai. tó yap élovclápry 
Kai émiY¡aájXY¡v Kai étpn|/áp v ] v Kai m toútok; ópoia iyyx EKSyptoTárrp 
TV]V <7ÚVTaS-lV OTE g£V £V£pyr]TlKvjv, OTE Se 7raGv]TlK>ÍV, EÍyE TÓ £Tpp|/a TOÜ 
ETptkápv]v [n] SiacfjEpsi Kai tó ’éXovaa toü ’¿Xov(já.\s.y\v [n], 7rapáK£iTai Se 
tw £7roír](7a tó £7roir](7ápr]v [E] Kai eti tw TrpoijKa tó 7rpor]Kápr]v [E]. 

2. [Ps.] Dionysius Thrax (4th c. AD) 24 : Téjyr¡ ypap.p.anxr¡\ J. Lallot, 
ed., Apollonius Dyscole, Déla construction (Paris, 1997). 

[§13] AiaGécrsii; siai Tpsü;, svspysia, 7rá6oi;, ptaorry,- svspysia [¿sv oíov 
tüittw, 7ráGo<; Ss oíov TÜTrropai, [tscrÓTV]<; Ss v] tote psv svspysiav tote Se 
7táGo? Trapíar&aa, oíov rérr¡ya Sisc[)Gopa E7roiv]<7á[¿v]v [E] sypa^|/á[tv]v [E]. 

3. Michael Syncellus (9th c. AD): MéSocio; Ttepi rr¡; rov lóyov 
a’vvra^cuy. D. Donnet, ed., Le traité de la construction de la phrase de 
Michel le Syncelle de Jérusalem. Histoire du texte, édition, traduction et 
commentaire (Brussels and Rome, 1982). 


23 P. Chantraine, Histoire du parfait grec (Paris, 1927) remains a reference work. 

24 For chis dating see Y. di Benedetto, “Dionisio Trace e la Techne a lui attribui- 
ta ”,Annali della Scuola Nórmale Superiore di Pisa, Ser. II, 28 (1959), 87-118, and idem, 
“La techne spuria”, Annali della Scuola Nórmale Superiore di Pisa, Ser. III, 3 (1973), 
797-814. 
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[§76] Twv pt]gáxwv xa psv siaiv svspyvpiKá, xa Ss 7ra©v]xiKá, xa Ss oúSsxspa- 
8(7xi Ss Kai psoa. EvspyrjxiKá f ¿sv- ypá<f>w, tútttu • 7ra0r]xiKá Sé- ypácfsopica 
[n], xórntopai- oüSsxspa Ss xouxéari xa pyjxs svspysiav pvjxs 7tá0o? 
or][¿aívovxa, oíov- £w, uXovtú, 7rxwj(süw, imápyu- psoa Sé, í]xoi xa 7roxé psv 
svspysiav, 7roxs Ss 7rá0o? Svpioüvxa, oíov- (Jiá£opai [E/n],Kopí£opai [E/n], 
KoLá£opai[E/n]. 

4. Georgius Choiroboscus (9th c. AD): Kávove ? t.íjá xkícrewt; 
ávofidruv xodpyjtiáruv. A. Hilgard, ed., Choerobosci scholia in cánones ver¬ 
bales et Sophronii excerpta e Characis commentario , Grammatici Graeci 
IV.2 (Leipzig, 1894),pp. 1-372. 

[p. 4] Kai yáp r] ps<7óxr]? íj svspysiav vj 7tá0o?, sxspov Ss oüSsv 07]paívsi- 
svspysiav psv, oíov xsxi)7ra Kai sypa7|/ápr]v [E] ávxi xoü xsxucfia Kaí ’éyparifa., 
7tá0o? Ss, oíov xsxy]Ka Kaí sXot>oápr]v [n] ávxi xoü sxáicv]v Kai sXoüa’0r]v. 

[p. 9] AiaGsasi? Ss síoi xpsi?, svspysia 7tá0o? ysoóxr]?- svspysia psv, 
oíov xÜ7rxco, 7tá0o? Ss, oíov xÚ7rxopai, psa’óxv]? Ss, vjxi? toxs psv svspysiav 
7toxs Ss 7tá0o? 7tapÍ0TV]a p iv, w? S7ri xoü xsxi)7ra Kai xsxv]Ka- xó psv yáp xsxi)7ra 
svspysiav 8v]Loí ávxi xoü sxu^j/a, xó Ss xsxv]Ka 7rá0o?, ávxi xoü sxáKrjv- Kai 
TtáXiv sypai|/ágy]v Kai éXou<7áp]v- xó gsv yáp sypa^|/ágv]v [E] svspysiav Srpioí 
ávxi xoü sypaij/a, xó Ss slouaágviv [ü] 7rá0o? 7tapía p xv]a p iv ávxi xoü éXoú<7©r¡v. 

5. Heliodorus (ioth-i ith c. AD): Scholia Marciana-. A. Hilgard, ed., 
Scholia in Dionysii Thracis Artem Grammaticam , Grammatici Graeci I.3 
(Leipzig, 1901), pp. 292-442. 

[p. 401 ] Ms07] Ss KaXsIxai Siá0ECTi?, óxav v] aüxv] <f>wvv] j(wpj] si?xs svspysiav Kai 
<sí?> 7tá0o?, w? xó ¡Siá^ogai [E/n]- aüxv] yáp v] <f>wvv] j(wpsí Kai sí? svspysiav 
Kai <si?> 7tá0o?, oíov sáv simo ¡Siá^ogaí es Kai (3iá£opai úmo <70Ü.“H TtáA.iv [¿sor] 
soxi SiáGsíti?, óxav xw aüxw prj[¿axi tvtcm góvov 7rá0o? Kai xw aüxw prjyaxi 
xumó góvov svspysiav, w? ó si? ¡¿r¡v xúto?- [¿soo? yáp so’xi póvcov 7ta0r]xiKwv Kai 
itáliv góvcov svspyvjxiKwv- Kai svspyrpiKwv psv [¿óvwv sypar|/á[¿r]v [E] s<f>á[¿r]v 
[E], 7ra0v]xiKwv Ss [¿óvwv éxpi\|ráp]v [O] r]Xsir|/á[¿r]v [n]- íor]v yáp ’éyovm 
Süvapiv Kaxá or][¿aoíav xw sxpíc[>0v]v Kai r)Asíc(5©r¡v 7ta0r]xiKW xümp. 

The middle forms provided as an example in these passages can now be 
divided into two groups: 

I. Cases where a middle form with passive endings is admitted to have 
¿vspysia meaningby the grammarians (and eventually also 7rá 0 o?). 

II. Cases where the middle form is acknowledged to have only izáQoc 
meaning. 
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To better understand the semantics and diathetical uses of the middle 
forms listed in the two groups, we now need to provide some exam- 
ples. These will be taken from a small number of Greek historical texts, 
mainly Thucydides and Herodotus for the Classics and a small corpus of 
historians for the Byzantines (Theophanes, George the Monk, Genesius, 
Theophanes Continuatus, Symeon the Logothete, Michael Psellus, Mi- 
chael Attaliates, John Scylitzes). 25 Given the limitations of the present 
article, we shall quote just two examples for each middle form - one 
from the Attic historians and the other from the Byzantines - to explain 
why a given form is considered évépysia or ná6o<; by the grammarians. 
Instrumental in this procedure are, as mentioned, the concepts of direct 
and indirect reflexivity. In order to make the affection of the subject by 
the verbal action clearer, where possible I mark the words that render 
the reflexive meaning of the original Greek verbal form in italics in the 
English translation. 


I. Middle form = évépyeia with indirect reflexive valué 

1 . 1 . j 2 iá£opai (mentioned in 3 [Sync.], 5 [Heliod.]) 

- Thuc. VII.72.3: Ay]poo' 0 ávv](;... yvcópvp énoieho 7tXv]pcóa'avTai; en rae; 
koiuai; rwv vecov (iiácracrOcu [E], vjv Súwvrai, apa éw róv ík'kXovv - ‘Dem- 
osthenes delivered his opinión for going once again aboard of the re- 
maining ships and forcing the ir passage out, if it were possible, at dawn’. 

- Michael Attaliates 295: rvp xar’ uvtov X\§Y\pz\.c, éjiiá^ovTO [E] 
ávoSov - ‘They forced their way up against him armed with swords’. 

CommenT: In both examples [2iá£opai has a clear indirect reflexive 
use as the subject is the beneficiary of the verbal action and róv £K7fXouv 
and Tt]V ávoSov are the direct objeets. Absolute intransitive uses are 
derivative as in Thuc. VII.69.4: ’énkeov itpoq ró ¡(túypa roú Tipévoi;... 
(SoukópEVOi fiiúauaQcu [E] iq tó é^co - ‘They proceeded straight to the 
closed mouth of the harbour, intending to forcé their way to the open 
sea’. These uses are not found in the small corpus of our Byzantine histo¬ 
rians, except in compounds with preverb, as in Psellus, Chronographia 
7, Const. 8: ó Sé á7t£¡iiá^£T0 Kai ínt£^d>p£iTapupú? - ‘but he forced his 
way out (that is: resisted the pressure for appointing him emperor) and 
escaped honourably’. 


25 The editions are those included in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, http:// 
stephanus.tlg.uci.edu (last access 1.8.2013). 
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1 . 2 . ¿ypco|/úp|v (mentioned in 2 [Dion.], 4 [Choir.], 5 [Heliod.]): 

- Th. VIII.67.2: qv Sé tu; tóv £Í7tóvTa v) ypáJ/qTai [E] uapavópwv v] áXVw 
rw rpÓ7rw ¡üá’-j/y], pgyáXai; £7té0£crav - ‘They threatened with severe 
penalties anybody who indicted the proposer for unconstitutional ac- 
tion, or otherwise ofFered injury to him’. 

CommenT: Classical valúes in the middle are ‘note down something 
for oneself, indict one’, accordingly an indirect reflexive. Exceptionally, it 
also appears with a direct reflexive valué in the meaning ‘enrol oneself’, cf. 
Plato, Laws 850b: £7tiSv]poúvTi pr¡ TtXéov érwv eixocnv ácf>’ f¡<; av ypch|/7]Tcu - 
‘residing in the city for no more than twenty years since he inscribed 
himself’. Both valúes are, if not unattested, rare in Byzantine authors. For 
the sense of‘to note down something’ they use instead Karaypácj)w, either 
in the middle (John Scyl .Leo V 11, line 63: vatraXoi tov Kaipóv T£ Kal rr]v 
vÚKra KaraypaJ/áptvoi ‘The sailors noted down for themselves the hour of 
the night [at which a wonder happened]’) or in the active (Georg. Monk 
p. 510, line 3: fjv yap ó á0Xio¡; KaraypáJ/ai; rr¡v éavTov Sóljav év j(ápTV] — 
for the wretched had noted down bis creed on a sheet’). In the last case 
they may stress the indirect reflexive valué with the help of reflexive pro- 
nouns (éauroú in the example of George the Monk). They further use 
verbs such as Karvjyopéw and KarayiyvcóoTcco for ‘to accuse, indict one’ or 
KaraXéyco and cruyicaTaXéyw for ‘to enrol’. As a consequence, Syncellus in 
text 3 substitutes ypácj>opai for éypaj/ápqv and considers the present as 
only TtáQoq, probably meaning passive and not direct reflexive. 

1 . 3 . KoXá^opai (mentioned in 3 [Sync.]): 

- Xen., Anab. II.5.13: Aíyu7raou!; Sé [...] ov% ópú 7toía Suvápa 
j(py]aá[t£voi pái^Xov av KoXáaaia 0 £ rfj? vúv airv éptol ovcrr¡q - As for the 
Egyptians [...] I do not see what forcé you could better employ to aid 
you in getting them chastised than the forcé which I now have.’ 

CommenT: The use is already not very frequent among Classical writ- 
ers (see further Xen. Thuc. VI.78.1). No instance of it appears in our cor- 
pus of Byzantine historians, who always use Ko/.áéouo'.i with a passive valué. 

1 . 4 . Kopí^opai (mentioned in 3 [Sync.]): 

- Thuc. I.43. 1: vúv 7tap’ úpwv to coito á^i oúpgv Kopí?£cr 0 ai [E] - ‘... and 
we claim to receive the same measure at your hands’. 

- Theoph. 280.3-4: éyw Sé Touq aí^paXcÓTOui; áuoSíSwpi aÚTW Kerra 
•'j/tiyvjv vópiapa év Kopi^óptvoi; [E] 7tap’ aÚTOÚ - ‘I shall give him back the 
prisoners if I receive from him one nomisma per head’. 
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CommenT: This valué is frequent in our corpus of Byzantine his- 
torians. However, as the passive valué of the verb is also regularly em- 
ployed with unanimated subjects, ambiguity may occasionally arise. For 
instance, George the Monk 514.15: ore yoüv éKopí^sro aúrw ypáppara 
should, despite the word order, be interpreted as passive (‘... when the 
letter was brought to birri ) and not as active (‘... when he received the 
letter for him’) because of the personal pronoun. This circumstance may 
explain why compounds with upo?- £K-, eui- are also used by the Byzan- 
tines for the sake of clarity. 

1 . 5 . éuoiv|<rápvjv (mentioned in 1 [Apol.], 2 [Dion.]): 

- Thuc. VI.60.3: Teycov Se eueiaev aúróv ú? j£pv¡, eí py¡ Kai SeSpaicev, aúróv 
re áSeiav uoiqaápevov [E] awai - ‘His companion (in the jail) told him 
and convinced him that it was necessary, even if he did not commit any 
fault, to obtain immunity for him in order to escape’. 

- Theoph. 159.24: ó Se OOuuuucó? aí> 0 i? eí? Buiphmov tv¡v ¿Sóv 
euoivjcraTO [E] - ‘Philippicus again made his way to Byzantium’. 

CommenT: This use is very common both in Classical and Byzan¬ 
tine authors, probably because of the desemantisation of the verb uoiew 
in the middle voice. 

E6. upovjKápvjv (mentioned in 1 [Apol.]): 

- Th. II.73.3: d> ávSpe? nkaraiq?,... AGvpaíoí c^aaiv ev oúSevlúpá? upoeaEai 
[E] áSiKOtipevoti? - ‘Men of Platea! ... the Athenians say that they have 
never on any occasion deserted you when you were being wronged’. 

- John Scyl., Michael III 13.6: pátrnl-i KeTeúaavTa uaíeiv rr¡v 
GáXaaaav, orí pr¡ uepairepco upoqKaro [E] toútov j(copeív - ‘... ordering 
to beat the sea with strokes of the lash, for this did not allow him to 
proceed further’. 

CommenT: Of the Classical authors, Homer uses only the active, 
but the middle voice is more popular in later authors, who use it pref- 
erentially. Nonetheless, both valúes can be present in the same author, 
as occurs for example in Xenophon ( Cyropaedia VIL 1.22: upóere upó? 
aÚToii? rf]v... ráíjiv). The middle voice is usually the only one found in the 
Byzantine authors for the active is considered an archaism. 

1 . 7 . é^ápvjv (mentioned in [5 Heliod.]): 

CommenT: Middle aorist has the same valué as the active and the uses 
only reflect stylistic preferences. 
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II. Middle form = rráGoc with direct reflexive valué 26 

II. 1 . v¡T£n|rápjv (mentioned in 5 [Heliod.]): 

- Th. I.6.5: Tura psra toú yupváí^aGat f]Tsh|/avTO [n] - ‘(The Lacedae- 
monians) anointed tbemselves over with oil in their athletic exercises’. 

CommenT: The example from Thucydides is an indirect reflexive 
valué according to a strict syntactical rule as the verb has a direct object, 
Tura. However, the sense is clearly direct reflexive as the parallel with 
Toúopat (and to a lesser extent Tpíjiopat) proves. Therefore, the accusa- 
tive Tura may be understood as an accusative of relation. In fact, Homer 
uses the same verb with dative (see Iliad 10.577: rw Sé Togaaapévco xai 
áTsn|/apév« Tíu’ éTaíw). No instance of this valué is found in our cor- 
pus of Byzantine historians, although, it must be conceded, there was 
probably no need for them to use the middle form of the verb. In any 
case, the confusión arising from the passive form of the very popular 
verb KaraTauM (icaTaTsujiGsíi;) may explain the lack of popularity of the 
verb among Byzantines, who instead preferred variants of the verbs j(píw 
and pupíipo. An interesting case is that of the doublet found in Sym. Tog. 
130.24: ras áyía¡; sbcóvai; áva^píeaBai upoorál-ai; i] á7taTsíc}>£a'0ai, ‘order- 
ing the icons to be whitewashed or wiped off’. See §4 for the uses of 
áTac}>co. 


II. 2 . ¿Tou<rápv|v (mentioned in 1 [Apol .],4 [Choir.]): 

- Hdt. V.74.2: oí Sé 5 uaj 0 ai ... oú ... Toúovrai [IT] úSau ró 7tapá7tav to 
ct«pa - ‘The Scythians do not wash their bodies at all with water’. 

- George the Monk 717.23-718.2: 7roiv¡aa<; o£>v év SnctTía irr¡ 
ávaipglraiTouópgvo? [IT] év rw j 3 aTavác¡) - ‘... after residing in Sicily for 
six years he was killed when he was washing ( himselfí ) in the bath’. 

CommenT: As in II. 1, despite taking the direct object to awpa, the 
verb ToúovTai is used as a direct reflexive in the example of Herodotus 
as the body is part of the subject. The case of George the Monk is more 
ambiguous since the emperor was probably attended by servants when 


26 The verb TÚTrrojrai (mentioned in z [Dion.], 3 [Sync.], 4 [Choir.]) is exclud- 
ed from the present list for it is always presented as 7tá0oi; form with Ttá0o? mean- 
ing. A direct reflexive valué of TÚ 7 tT 0 [zai is found in ancient authors such as Hdt. 
II. 6 1.1 : TÚ 7 rrovTa[ [n] yap Sv¡ ¡xeto rr|v 0 u< 7 Ír]v 7 távTS? xai tiámi, ppíaSsi; xápra 7 toXXai 
ávSpcÓTtuv - ‘for the whole multitude, both of men and women, many thousands in 
number, beat tbemselves at the cióse of the sacrifice (to Isis)’ although it does not appear 
in our Corpus of Byzantine historians. This cannot be a coincidence, for if the form had 
had any direct reflexive meaning, the Byzantines would have classified it as a middle 
form with 7tá0o? meaning. 
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taking a bath. When the direct reflexive valué needs to be emphasised, 
Byzantiñes use the active form with a reflexive pronoun as Planudes did 
in the passage quoted above when discussing the middle valué ofXoúopai. 
See also Psellus, Oratio 8, lines 205-2o6:loÚ£i Ka 0 ’ étcaorr¡v roti; Sáicpucnv 
oú kkívvjv oúSé arpcopqv (oúSe yap újív) áXX’ éauróv - ‘He (John the 
Baptist living in the deserted mountains) washed each day with his tears, 
not his bed or mattress - for he had not - but himself. 

II. 3 . érpij/ápvjv (mentioned in 1 [ApoL], 5 [Heliod.]): 

- Callimachus, Hymn 5, 25-26: ép7repápco; érpíj/aro [n] Jura ¡ialolaa / 
opípara, rá; íSía? exyova cj>uraXiá; - ‘(Pallas) skilfully anointed herself 
with simple unguents, the birth of her own tree’. 

CoMMENT: The verb is extremely rare in direct reflexive valué with- 
out preverb. Indeed, only two instances of a middle aorist indicative 
without preverb have been found in the Classical and Byzantine litera- 
ture, both of Callimachus (with the exception of the examples of the 
grammarians). 


4. A Provisional Balance and Strategies for Further Research 

The small sample of middle forms considered in the previous pages does 
not allow us to reach any definitive conclusión, but it does perhaps offer 
some clues that will prove helpful for further research in the field. 

The Byzantine grammarians preserved the basic categories of the 
Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek when dealing with the voices of the Greek verb 
although they also introduced new secondary classifications that they 
developed into new categories until the fifteenth century. The defini- 
tions of the middle voice changed from time to time and from author to 
author, but the middle forms put forward as an example of the middle 
voice always remained a small group. The concrete problems posed by 
the meaning of these limited number of forms were rarely commented 
upon and we can surmise that this task was left to oral teaching. 

In any case, we have proved so far that whenever a middle form (be 
it pyjpa or j(póvo<;) is direct reflexive, it tends to be considered náOoq by 
the Anc.Gmm/Cías.Greek, whereas whenever a middle form is indirect 
reflexive, it is instead considered évépyaa. We do, however, doubt that 
the Byzantine grammarians were perfectly aware of the syntactic and se- 
mantic criteria that laid the grounds for this classification. 
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In fact, as we have seen, Byzantine writers frequently did not interpret 
the middle forms put forward as examples by their grammarians in the 
same way as these forms were used by the Classical writers who served 
as their literary models. However, Byzantine grammarians did not even 
think of substituting the inherited examples of the middle forms. In our 
small sample of cases, Michael Syncellus is the only one who introduces 
changes for he quotes ypácj>opai as a náOoq present, surely with the pas- 
sive meaning ‘I am written’, obviously more frequent with unanimated 
subjects in the third person. Before him (and also after him) the verb 
was quoted in the aorist (éypa\]/ápv]v) as a middle form, but Syncellus 
probably considered it 7ta0y]TiKÓi; because its use as an indirect reflexive 
in Ancient Greek had become very rare in Byzantine prose, and its use as 
a direct reflexive was already exceptional in Ancient Greek. 

This remains a single instance as Byzantine grammarians, in gen¬ 
eral, continued to quote the same middle forms as examples in their 
grammars. As they obviously wanted to preserve the Ancient uses, they 
naturally avoided sanctioning new usages or changing the examples. 
However, as our analysis has made clear, the middle forms quoted in the 
Byzantine grammars were often used in a different way by contempo- 
rary writers. In some cases, the single form of the verb was substituted 
by a compound with a preverb that made the meaning clearer, it was 
substituted by another verb, or the reflexive valué was instead expressed 
through an active form with the reflexive pronoun. As we have seen, 
even in our small sample of cases, it remains difflcult to find direct or 
indirect uses of the middle forms cited here as in the cases of éypcnj/ápjv, 
icoXá£o[¿ai, f]l£tt|/'ápv]v, and érprtj|ráp]v. 

Nonetheless, it would be a mistake to consider the changes as merely 
a problem of lexicography. The verbal diathetical System had completely 
changed since the Classical period, which supplied the canon of texts 
taken as a linguistic pattern for later Greek authors. The increasing per- 
centage of aorist passive and future passive forms (in -0y¡v and -Grjaopai) 
in the spoken language compared to Archaic and Classical Greek us¬ 
ages (consider for example the complete absence of future passive in 
Homer) 27 was not just destabilising for the oíd diathetical System, but 
a clear symptom of the adoption of a new pattern: since the Hellenistic 


27 Middle future was used with passive meaning until the very age of Demosthenes, 
thus proving its recent appearance. On the contrary, middle aorist forms with passive 
valué are already rare in Homer and limited to thematic aorists; see Kühner - Gerth, 
Ausfuhrliche Grammatik (see above n. 7), § 376 (pp. 113-119) and H. Jankuhn, Diepas¬ 
sive Bedeutung medialer Formen untersucht an der Sprache Homers (Góttingen, 1969). 
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and Imperial periods the common spoken Greek adopted a dual divi¬ 
sión between active and passive uses very cióse to modern Greek and 
many modern European languages. The natural evolution into this 
model was, however, hindered by the strenuous imitation of the Classi- 
cal models, whose uses continued to leave their imprint in texts written 
by the Greeks until the Renaissance. Thus the oíd ‘affective’ valúes of the 
ancient náOot;, which had been usurped by the personal (reflexive) pro- 
nouns in the spoken language, continued to be used alongside the new 
‘passive’ ones represented by the passive aorist (the form upon which 
the passive forms of the Modern Greek are modelled). The result was, 
obviously, an unbalanced and artificial diathetical system that defies any 
coherent explanation. Thus, although three different diathetical forms 
coexisted in the aorist and the future, in fact they were seldom used to- 
gether for a single verb by the same author. 

Accordingly, it is not only the Byzantines, but already the Ancient 
grammarians of the late Hellenistic and early Imperial periods who had 
difficulties in producing a coherent versión of the diathetical usages they 
observed in the Classical texts as they understood them from the per- 
spective of the language of their own time and not in a diachronic man- 
ner. A grammar dating from Classical times to guide them in their task 
was also lacking as the Greek grammar first appeared in the Hellenistic 
period. 

How should we approach the written language of Classicist Byzan- 
tine texts when considering the diathetical uses of the verb ? What mod¬ 
els or patterns should be taken into account? It has been proved, so I 
hope, that in this case th e. Mod.Gmm/Clas.Greek is oflimited help as it 
was developed upon a misinterpretation of a grammatical category since 
the period of the Renaissance. But what then about th e. Anc.Gram/Clas. 
Greek ? Apparently, the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek provided the Byzantine 
writers with a linguistic model that guided their difficult task of writ- 
ing Classical or Ancient Greek. However, as we have seen, they deviated 
from the models and categories established for the middle voice insofar 
as they did not even use the middle forms put forward by the contempo- 
rary grammarians as paradigmatic examples of the category. 

The future (Mod.Gram)/Med.Greek of David Holton and Geof- 
frey Horrocks will surely provide us (when published!) with tools to 
better understand the nature of and causes for the deviation from the 
Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek among Byzantine writers. Yet this will again be 
of limited help for several reasons. To begin with, the period consid- 
ered begins only ca. 11 oo AD, which is too late for us, although it is an 
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understandable starting point considering the lack of evidence before 
that date. Moreover, the dialectalisation of the Greek language during 
the Medieval period was an additional cause for the learned Byzantines 
to adhere to the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek, where they could find, at least 
theoretically, a single pattern of use. The fragmentation of the language 
in the Medieval period, which was only manifested in the later phase of 
Byzantium with the production of vernacular literature in the Frankish 
States on Greek soil, prevented the learned Byzantines in Constantino- 
ple from using the spoken language as a coherent pattern that could rep- 
resent an alternative to the Classical Greek. Finally, the idea of the gram- 
maticalisation of vernacular Greek was not even conceivable for most of 
the learned Byzantines. 

As always, the solution lies between two extremes; in our case rep- 
resented by th e. Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek and the (Mod.Gram)/Med.Greek. 
The learned Byzantines should have been aware of the rules dictated 
by the Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek and procured to follow them as closely as 
possible, especially in the morphology. Yet in certain cases they realised 
the need to bring the syntactical and lexical patterns up to date in ac- 
cordance with more contemporary standards as defined by the (Mod. 
Gram)/Med.Greek. Modern scholars are used to the most evident and 
obvious changes in lexicón, which were even made explicit by the Byz- 
antine writers themselves: there are thousand ofpassages in the learned 
literature of the Byzantines in which an author apologises for using new 
words and even uses detours instead such as when Agathias II. 3 o refers 
to the Christian religión as f] 7tapá'Pco[zaíou; Kparoúaa ém rw jcpehrovi 
dó'ía. However, they are not so used to tracing changes in the syntactic 
patterns of words; a phenomenon that is more central to the structure 
of the language but unfortunately less transparent to the linguistic eye. 
As a matter of fact, no modern dictionary has ever tried to contrast the 
syntactic uses of even limited samples of words in Byzantine texts with 
the uses of these same words in the Classical period. However, Byzantine 
dictionaries did in fact contrast ancient and contemporary uses of words 
and frequently offered the common or spoken equivalences to Classical 
terms. More importantly, dictionaries also offered equivalences to Clas¬ 
sical constructions. The uses they register do not necessarily appear later 
in the learned literature of the Byzantines, but serve as a first guide about 
the average knowledge of the Byzantines regarding syntactical markers. 
Dictionaries are thus the meeting point between the Anc.Gram/Cías. 
Greek and the (Mod.Gram)/Med.Greek and the link we need to trace the 
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tensions between both; tensions which informed the literary task of the 
Byzantine learned writers. 

Consider, for example, the case of áX£Í<j>opai we dealt with above. 
The construction Tura... f]X£Ú|/arto we noted for Thucydides is con- 
sciously recorded by the Souda under the entry ‘Xnrá’ (A 574) with 
references to Thucydides and Aelian: Aína: Xurapóv Kara á7roK07tyjv. 
0ot)KU§íSr](; [IV.68.5j- Tíua yáp áXsítj/sa'Gai cntwq py¡ áSucwvrai, Kai 
AíXiavói ; [fr. 157, ed. R. Hercher (Teipzig, 1866)]• óuÓTav §£ upotrícoar 
kivSuveúctovteí;, Tíua áXácj>ovTai. The Souda also uses the form 
áX£Í<j>£tr0ai twice in the sense of‘anoint himself’ referring to a speech 
of Aischines. 28 In a later lexicón attributed to Nicephorus Gregoras, 
we again find the verb used as a direct reflexive. 29 There is thus no 
doubt that the direct reflexive meaning of the form was known to the 
Byzantines, whether it was recorded by them in ancient authors or 
taken form ancient scholia or dictionaries. Yet when writing, other 
expressions and forms were used such as the verb j(píw that the dic¬ 
tionaries often record as equivalent to áXacj>co, and for instance, again 
the Souda (X 5 19), where it is mentioned that both are constructed 
with the accusative: j(píopai- aÍTiaTncyj, áXacj>opai. Certainly, entries 
in dictionaries usually refer to the Classical term for which a koine 
or common equivalent is given, but we find the reverse order in the 
same Souda: (E 1943) ’EuaTácjjcov- yupváíjwv. Kai jp íwv; and again in 
the Additamenta to the Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. E.T. de Stefa- 
ni (Teipzig, 1909-19x0) p. 84, with a probable reference to Odyssey 
XIX.505: AXacj>w- ^píw- qX£iA|/£v, e^piasv. 

The presence of these doublets in the Byzantine learned prose or even 
their use for the Byzantine metaphraseis or translations from learned to 
vernacular Greek demónstrate the influence that these invaluable tools 
of th tAnc.Gram/Clas.Greek had on the composition of texts in Classical 
Greek among learned Byzantine writers. 30 At the moment it suffices to 
say, by way of a conclusión, that future studies on the linguistic uses of 

28 (E 61) E4paXoi<j>srv-Aúrj£Ív7|; k ara Tipápjtou [§ 178] |r|paXoi<|>EÍv iXsy07 to jpopii; 
XouTpÚT áXeícj>s( 70 ai. (E 62.) Ev|paXoi<|>ía Kai Er]paXoi(j>£ÍT-TÓ avív ToúXoÚ£cr 0 ai áXeíc))scr 0 ai. 
The same passages are recorded under the same entries in the Lexicón of Photius (E 28 
and 29), ed. C. Theodoridis, (Berlín - New York, 1982-2013). 

29 G. Hermann, De emendanda ratione Gniecaegrammaticae (Leipzig, 1801) § 79: 
£ 00 ; vjv rol; 7 raXaioíi; Kara roí); yupviKou; áywTa; ÉXaíco áXsítjjsaOai 7 tpÓT£poT. 

30 For more details on this point see J. Signes Codoñer, “Towards a vocabulary for 
rewriting in Byzantium”, in J. Signes Codoñer - I. Pérez Martín (eds.), Textual Transmi¬ 
sión in Byzantium: between Textual Criticism and Quellenforschung (Turnhout, 2014), in 
press. 
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the learned prose of the Byzantines must also take into account the influ- 
ence on such prose of che Anc.Gram/Clas.Greek. 


Summary 

Byzantines conceptualised the language and its parts in a completely dif- 
ferent way than we do. The current tripartite división of the voices in the 
Modern Grammar of Classical Greek strongly misrepresented the given 
categories of the Ancient Grammar , foüowed by the Byzantines, for the 
latter never considered more than two diathetical meanings in the struc- 
ture of the verb: évé pyaa and 7tá0o¡;. Indeed, for ancient grammarians the 
middle voice was never a regular diathesis in itself on the same level as 
the active and passive voices, but rather a formal anomaly only present in 
specific verbal paradigms. The article will first describe the main phases 
in the evolution of the concept of middle voice from Antiquity to mod¬ 
ern times. I will then attempt to shed some light on the confusión that 
has arisen in this process due to the ambiguous or fluctuant sense given 
to some categories. Finally, with the help of these previously defined cat¬ 
egories and termini we will try to understand the criteria by which An¬ 
cient and Byzantine grammarians classified specific verbs into different 
diathetical categories. Some conclusions will follow mainly concerning 
the consequences of this analysis for an understanding of the classicist 
Greek of the Byzantine literature. 
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L’ACCENTUATION BYZANTINE: 

EN QUOIET POURQUOI ELLE DIFFÉRE 
DE L’ACCENTUATION « SAVANTE » 
ACTUELLE, PARFOIS ABSURDE 

Ouvrages cités en abrégé 

'QíL'ckerus,Apxa§íov - E.H. Barkerus ,ApxaSiov Ttspl róvcov (Leipzig, 18 2.0). 
Bekker, Anécdota = I. Bekker, Anécdota graeca, 3 vol., mais une pagina- 
tion unique (Berlin, 1814, 1816, 1821). 

Botley, Learning — P. Botley, Learning Greek in Western Europe, 1396- 
1529. Grammars, Léxica, and Classroom Texts, Transactions of the Amer¬ 
ican Philosophical Society 100,2 (Philadelphie, 2010). 

CCSG = Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca (Turnhout, 1977-). 
CCSG t. 9 = Vitae duae antiquae Sancti Athanasii Athonitae, ed. J. No- 
ret, 1982. 

CCSG t. 10 = Maximi Co nfesso ris £)u a es tu» n es et Dubia, ed. J.H. De- 
clerck, 1982. 

CCSG t. 11 = Anonymus in Ecclesiasten commentarius qui dicitur Cate- 
na Trium Patrum, ed. S. Lucá, 1983. 

CCSG t. 13 = Nicephori Blemmydae Autobiographia siue Curriculum 
Vitae, necnon Epistula uniuersalior , ed. J.A. Munitiz, 1984. 

CCSG t. 14 = Anonymi auctoris Theognosiae (saec. IX-X) Dissertatio 
contra Iudaeos, ed. M. Hostens, 1986 (L’auteur de ce texte est en fait 
Métrophane de Smyrne; cf. P. Van Deun, « La chasse aux trésors : la 
découverte de plusieurs ceuvres inconnues de Métrophane de Smyrne 
(IXe - Xe siécle) », Byzantion 78 [2008], 346-367). 

CCSG t. 16 = Iohannis Cantacuzeni Refutationes duae Prochori Cydonii 
et Disputatio cum Paulo Patriar cha Latino epistulis septem tradita, edd. E. 
Voordeckers et Pr. Tinnefeld, 1987. 

CCSG t. 19 = Diuersorumpostchalcedonensium auctorum collectanea, I: 
Pamphili theologi opus, ed. J.H. Declerck; Eustathii monachi opus, ed. P. 
Alien, 1989. 

CCSG t. 21 = Hagiographica inedita decem, ed. Fr. Halkin, 1989. 
CCSG t. 23 = Maximi Confessoris opuscula exegetica dúo, ed. P. Van 
Deun, 1991. 
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CCSG t. 24 = Catena Hauniensis in Ecclesiasten, in qua saepe exegesis 
seruatur Dionysii Alexandrini, ed. A. Labate, 1992. 

CCSG t. 25 =Eustratiipresbyteri Vita EutychiiPatriarchae Constantino- 
politani, ed. C. Laga, 1992. 

CCSG t. 26 = Hagiographica Cypria : Sancti Barnabae Laudatio auc- 
tore Alexandro monacho et Sanctorum Bartholomaei et Barnabae Vita e 
Menologio imperiali deprompta, ed. P. Van Deun; Vita Sancti Auxibii, ed. 
J. Noret, 1993. 

CCSG t. 30 = Anonymus Dialogas cum Iudaeis saeculi ut uidetur sexti, 
ed. J.H. Declerck, 1994. 

CCSG t. 31 = Gregorii Acindyni Refutationes duae operis Gregorii Pala- 
mae cui titulas Dialogas Ínter Orthodoxum et Barlaamitam, ed. J. Nadal 
Cabellas, 1995. 

CCSG t. 3 3 = Nicephori Patriarchae Constantinopolitani Refutatio et 
euersio definitionis synodalis anni 815, ed. J.M. Featherstone, 1997. 
CCSG t. 39 = Scripta saeculi VIIuitam Maximi Confessoris illustrantia, 
una cum latina interpretatione Anastasii Bibliothecarii iuxta posita, ed. P. 
Alien et Br. Neil, 1999. 

CCSG t. 40 = Maximi Confessoris Líber ascéticas, ed. P. Van Deun, adiec- 
tis tribus interpretationibus latinis sat antiquis editis a St. Gysens, 2000. 
CCSG t. 48 = Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Thomam una cum Epis- 
tula secunda ad eundem, ed. B. Janssens, 2002. 

CCSGt. 51 = Eustathii Antiocheni, PatrisNicaeni, Opera quaesupersunt 
omnia, ed. J.H. Declerck, 2002. 

CCSG t. 5 5 = Ibeodori Dexii Opera omnia, ed. I.D. Polemis, 2003. 
CCSG t. 56 = Pseudo-Gregorii Agrigentini seu Pseudo-Gregorii Nysse- 
ni Commentarius in Ecclesiasten, edd. G.H. Ettlinger et J. Noret, 2007 
(L’auteur de ce texte est en fait Métrophane de Smyrne; c£ P. Van Deun, 
« La chasse aux trésors : la découverte de plusieurs ceuvres inconnues 
de Métrophane de Smyrne (IXe - Xe siécle) », Byzantion 78 [2008], 
346-367). 

CCSG t. 60 = Eustratiipresbyteri Constantinopolitani De statu anima- 
rumpost mortem (CPG 7522), ed. P. Van Deun, 2006. 

CCSG t. 63 = Leonis VI Sapientis Imperatoris Byzantini Homiliae, ed. 
Th. Antonopoulou, 2008. 

CCSG t .67 = Procopii Gazaei Epitome in Canticum Canticorum, ed. J.- 
M. Auwers (avec la collaboration de M.-G. Guérard), 2011. 

CCSG t. 74 = Christophori Mitylenaii [sic] Versuum uariorum collectio 
Cryptensis, ed. M. De Groote, 2012. 

DBI = Dizionario Biográfico degli Italiani (Rome, 1960-). 
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Der neue Pauly — Der neue Pauly. Enzyklopádie der Antike, herausgege- 
ben von H. Cancik und H. Schneider, vol. i - ii.II (Stuttgart - Wei- 
mar, 1996-2003). 

DHCJ — Ch.E. O’Neill et J.M. Domínguez, Diccionario histórico de la 
Compañía de Jesús. Biográfico-temático, 4 vol. mais une seule pagination 
(Rome - Madrid, 2001). 

Dickey, Scholarship = E. Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship, American 
Philological Association. Classical Resources Series (Oxford, 2007). 
Dictionarium copiosissimum = Dictionarium graecum copiosissimum 
secundum ordinem alphabeti cum interpretatione latina... (Venise, Alde 
Manuce, 1497). 

Dyck, « Herodian » = A.R. Dyck, « Aelius Herodian : Recent Studies 
and Prospects for Future Research », Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómi- 
schen Welt, TeilII, 34,1 (Berlín, 1993), p. 772-794. 

Facsimili = Facsimili di codicigreci della Biblioteca Vaticana. 1. Tavole, ed. 
P. Canart, A. Jacob, S. Lúea, L. Perria, Exempla scripturarum 5 (Vatican, 
1998). 

Follieri, Códices = E. Follieri, Códicesgraeci Bibliothecae Vaticanae selecti, 
Exempla scripturarum 4 (Vatican, 1969). 

Fonkic, Sulla datazione — B.L. Fonkic, « Sulla datazione dei codici greci 
del secolo IX », The Legacy ofBernard de Montfaucon : Three Hundred 
Years of Studies on Greek Handwriting. Proceedings of the Seventh Inter¬ 
national Colloquium of Greek Palaeography (Madrid - Salamanca, 15- 
20 September 2008), Bibliología. Elementa ad librorum studia pertinen- 
tia, 31 A(Turnhout, 2010),p. 37-43. 

Gamillscheg, Repertorium — E. Gzmiüscheget alii, Repertorium dergrie- 
chischen Kopisten 800-1600, Ósterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten. Veroffentlichungen der Kommission für Byzantinistik 3 (Vienne, 
1981-1997). 

GG = Grammatici Graeci recogniti et apparatu critico instructi (Leip¬ 
zig, 1867-1910; repr. Hildesheim, 1965). 

Hallan, BHG = Fr. Halkin, Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca. Subsidia 
hagiographica 8a, 3 vol. (Bruxelles, 1957). 

Halkin, Novum Auctarium = Fr. WaWún, Novum Auctarium Bibliothecae 
hagiographicaegraecae, Subsidia hagiographica 6 5 (Bruxelles, 1984). 
Hilgard, Scholia = A. Hilgard, Scholia in Dionysii Ihracis Artem gram- 
maticam,GG 1,3 (Leipzig, 1901; repr. Hildesheim, 1965). 

Hunger, Profane Fiteratur = H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner, Byzantinisches Handbuch 5, 2 vol. (Stuttgart, 
1978). 
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Jannaris, Grammar = A.N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar, 
chiefly ofthe AtticDialect... (Londres, 1897; repr. Hildesheim, 1987). 
Laum, Akzentuationssystem — B. Laum, Das Alexandrinische Akzentua- 
tionssystem, Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, 4. Ergán- 
zungsband (Paderborn, 1918). 

Lentz, Herodiani — A. Lentz, Herodiani Technici reliquiae. Tomus I, 
praefationem et Herodiani Prosodiam catholicam continens, GG 3,1,1 
(Leipzig, 1867; repr. Hildesheim, 1965). 

Maltese, Contra Scholarii - E.V. Maltese, Georgii Gemisti Plethonis 
Contra Scholarii pro Aristotele obiectiones, Bibliotheca scriptorum Grae- 
corum et Romanorum Teubneriana (Leipzig, 1988). 

Maltese, Opuscula = E.V. Maltese, Georgii Gemisti Plethonis Opuscula 
de historia Graeca, Bibliotheca scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana (Leipzig, 1989). 

Manoussacas - Staikos, Edizioni — M.I. Manoussacas - C. Staikos, Le 
Edizioni di Testi Greci da Aldo Manuzio e le Prime Tipografie Greche di 
Venezia (Athénes, 1993). 

Martínez Manzano, Láscaris = T. Martínez Manzano, Constantino Lás- 
caris. Semblanza de un humanista bizantino, Nueva Roma 7 (Madrid, 
1998). 

Mazzucchi, « Sul sistema » = C.M. Mazzucchi, « Sul sistema di accen- 
tazione dei testi greci in etá romana e bizantina », Aegyptus 59 (1979), 
145-167. 

Melanchthon, Institutiones = Philippi Melanthonis Opera quae super- 
sunt omnia, post C. G. Bretschneiderum ed. H.E. Bindseil, 20, Corpus 
Reformatorum 20 (Brunswick, 1854), col. 15-180. 

Noret, « Faut-il écrire » = J. Noret, « Faut-il écrire oíík eicriv ou oúk 
shxív ? »,Byzantion 59 (1989), 277-280. 

Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre » = J. Noret, « Une orthographe relati- 
vement bien datée, celle de Georges de Chypre, patriarche de Constan- 
tinople », A. Giannouli - E. Schiffer (eds.), Vorn Codex zur Edition. 
Akten des internationalen Arbeitstreffens zu Fragen der Textkritik und 
Editionspraxis byzantinischer Texte (Wien, 10.-11. Dezember 2009), Os- 
terreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse, Denkschriften 431 (Vienne, 2011), p. 93-126. 

Noret, « Notes » = J. Noret, « Notes de ponctuation et d’accentuation 
byzantines »,Byzantion 65 (1995), 69-88. 

Noret, « Quand done » = J. Noret, « Quand done rendrons-nous á 
quantité d’indéfinis, prétendument enclitiques, l’accent qui leur re- 
vient ? »,Byzantion 57 (1987), 191-195. 
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Noret - De Vocht, « Une orthographe » = J. Noret - C. De Vocht, 
« Une orthographe insolite et nuancée, celle de Nicéphore Blemmyde, 
ouápropos du Sé enclitique »,Byzantion 55 (1985), 493-505. 
naitaSóitovkoq, Bi[iXtoypatpía - 0.1. naituSóitovkoq, 'PXX.y¡vixy¡ 
BifíXioypaifía (1466 ci. - 1800), I: Alpa^rjrixr] xal gpovdXoytxq 
maxarára^a;, npayparáaiTvji; AicaSyjpíai; A0vpwv48 (Athénes, 1984). 
PLP - E. Trapp et alii, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, 
Veroffentlichungen der Kommission für Byzantinistik 1 (Vienne, 1976- 
1996). 

Reil, “Akzentuation” = M. Reil, “Zur Akzentuation griechischer Hand- 
schriften”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 19(1910), 476-5 29. 

Lhesaurus = Oqaavpót;. Képat; ápaldeíat;, xal xrjtvoi ASúviSot;. Ibesau- 
rus. Cornu copiae, et Horti Adonidis (Venetiis in domo Aldi Romani... 
Mense Augusto M.IIII.D. [1496]). 

Trapp, Lexikon = E. Trapp et alii , Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grázitat, 
besonders des 9.-12. Jahrhunderts, 7 fase. Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Denkschriften 238, 
250, 276, 293, 326, 352, 417 (Vienne, 1994-). 

Uhlig, Apollonii = G. Uhlig, Apollonii Dyscoli De constructione libri 
quattuor, GG 2,2 (Leipzig, 1910; repr. Hildesheim, 1965). 

Uhlig, Dionysii Thracis = G. Uhlig, Dionysii Lhracis Arsgrammatica ... 
Praemissaesunt ... supplementa ArtisDionysianae uetusta, GG 1,1 (Leip¬ 
zig, 1883; repr. Elildesheim, 1965). 

VulckeniLer, Ammonius = L.C. Valckenaer, Ammonius. De differentia ad- 
finium uocabulorum. Accedunt opuscula nondum edita... (Leipzig, 1822). 
Vendryes, Traité — J. Vendryes, Traité d’accentuation grecque, Nouvelle 
collection á l’usage des classes 27 (Paris, 1904). 


Les origines, puis la transmission imparfaite de l’accentuation 

byzantine 

II n’est pas possible de comprendre ce qu’est Laccentuation byzantine ni 
ce qu’elle apporte á la connaissance du grec si on n’a pas devant les yeux, 
au moins sommairement, ce qui la précéde et ce qui la suit. Ce qui la pré- 
céde, c’est le processus selon lequel les Grecs, qui écrivaient primitive- 
ment leur langue sans laisser d’espace entre les mots (scriptio continua) 1 


1 Ce qui rendait la lecture pénible : lire, c’était originellement ávayiyvcócncerv, 
« reconnaítre ». 
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et sans aucun signe diacritique (accents, esprits, apostrophes, trémas 2 , 
coronis), ont progressivement éprouvé le besoin d’insérer de tels signes; 
ce qui la suit, c’est la maniere dont, á la Renaissance, la connaissance du 
grec a été transmise par des Byzantins refugies aux « Latins », c’est-á- 
dire aux érudits occidentaux 3 , avides á cette époque d’apprendre le grec, 
de pouvoir lire non en traduction mais dans le texte original les écrits 
transmis en cette langue, et finalement de pouvoir les multiplier par 
rimprimerie. Je commencerai done par rappeler ces dioses, aussi brié- 
vement que possible. 

Selon la tradition, c’est Aristophane de Byzance qui, á Alexandrie 
vers zoo av. J.-C., inventa le systéme des trois accents (aigu ou circon- 
flexe pour marquer une syllabe tonique, grave pour une syllabe non to- 
nique) et des deux esprits 4 . Ce systéme, qui facilitait un peu la lecture 
des textes et permettait surtout d’éviter certaines ambiguités, n’était 
jamais employé pour tous les mots 5 . En général, les papyrus et les plus 
anciens parchemins en onciales ne l’emploient pas, ou alors tres épisodi- 
quement; seuls de rares papyrus, surtout de textes poétiques et difficiles, 
comme ceux d’Homére, Alemán, Bacchylide, Callimaque, l’emploient 
avec une certaine abondance 6 . Le systéme fut conservé par les philolo- 
gues et les grammairiens, mais finit par devoir étre légérement reformé, 


2 Ou diéréses. 

3 Des Italiens d’abord, puis rapidement des Franjáis, des Belges, des Hollandais, 
des Allemands, des Espagnols, etc. 

4 Jusqu’il y a 30 ans, on ne connaissait toutefois aucun papyrus sürement anté- 
rieur á 100 av. J.-C. qui soit muni d’accents (Mazzucchi, « Sul sistema », p. 146). Je ne 
connais aucune trouvaille postérieure qui infirme cela. Il faut d’ailleurs noter que, dans 
l’ensemble des papyri grecs, ceux qui sont antérieurs á l’ére chrétienne ne sont qu’une 
petite minorité. 

5 Sur ces débuts de l’accentuation, voir F. Montanari, « Aristophanes von By- 
zanz », dan s Der neue Pauly, 1 (1996), col. 1130-1131; T. Dorandi, « Lesezeichen. I. 
Griechisch », ibid. , 3 (1997), col. 91-92; Mazzucchi, « Sul sistema », p. 145-146. 

6 Le livre de E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (Oxford, 1971), 
avec ses 70 planches de manuscrits littéraires s’étageant de la fin du IVe s. av. J.-C. au 
Vlle s. de notre ere, est sur ce point tout á fait probant. Une liste de papyrus accentués 
transmettant de laprose ou des documents est donnée dans Mazzucchi, « Sul sistema », 
p. 161. 
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principalement sur l’emploi de l’accent grave 7 : á partir du IlIe/IVe s. 8 , 
un usage se répand, qui reserve l’accent grave aux mots oxytons lorsque 
ceux-ci étaient suivis d’un autre mot (non enclitique) á l’intérieur de la 
phrase 9 . Mais pour que démarrent rutilisation massive du systéme ainsi 
modifié et la tendance á noter finalement l’accent, et éventuellement l’es- 
prit, de chaqué mot, il faudra attendre le milieu du VHIe s. de notre ere 10 . 
A partir de la fin de ce siécle en tout cas u , cet usage s’ imposa lentement 12 , 
toujours pour faciliter la lecture. II me paraít lié - mais comment 13 ? á 
la tendance naissante á utiliser dans les livres une écriture inspirée de la 
cursive, qui allait devenir la minuscule (oü la scriptio continua , sans es- 

7 Primitivement en effet, on pouvait marquer d’un accent grave toute syllabe non 
tonique, et il n’était pas obligatoire de marquer d’un aigu la syllabe accentuée : par ex., au 
lieu d’écrire Sefyotí, on pouvait aussi bien, dans cette accentuation dite « alexandrine », 
écrire §g^iai (cf. Laum, Akzentuationssystem, p. 462). Cela finit par multiplier les accents 
graves; de plus, ces accents, les copistes écrivant vite, furent de plus en plus déportés vers 
la droite, et cela engendra évidemment des erreurs : le processus est bien décrit et appuyé 
d’exemples dans Laum, Akzentuationssystem , p. 457-467; ces faits sont confirmes par 
Mazzucchi, « Sul sistema », p. 159-160. 

8 Cf. Mazzucchi, « Sul sistema », p. 147. 

9 Laum, Akzentuationssystem , p. 468-474, et dans son résumé, p. 493, situait ce 
changement seulement vers l’an 400 et tendait á l’attribuer á Théodose d’Alexandrie. 
Pour nos maigres connaissances sur ce grammairien, voir A. Gudeman, « Theodosios 
(6) », PaulysReal-Encyclopádie, 2. Reihe, 5 (Stuttgart, 1934), col. 1935; St. Matthaios, 
« Theodosios (3) », Der neuePauly, 12.1 (2002), col. 340. 

10 C’est aussi á ce moment seulement que se généralisa l’usage de l’esprit doux, 
dont la principale utilité était jusque-lá, á part les rares cas oü il permettait de distinguer 
un mot comme áp[¿a de apjta, d’indiquer que la oü il se trouvait débutait un nouveau 
mot. Cf. Mazzucchi, « Sul sistema »,p. 161-163. 

11 On estime généralement que l’eucologe Barberinusgr. 336, qu’on date de la fin du 
VlIIe s., est le plus ancien manuscrit copié des l’origine avec une accentuation sinon géné- 
ralisée du moins tres ahondante; toutefois, on ne peut le dater d’avant 787 (cf. St. Parenti, 
« La preghiera della cattedra nell’eucologio Barberini gr. 336 », Bollettino della Badia 
Greca di Grottaferrata, 3 a serie, 8 [2011], 149). Voir également la n. 1 de Mazzucchi, 
« Sul sistema », p. 165, citant un passage de la Vie de Théophane le Confesseur par Mé- 
thode relevé des 1974 par C. Mango, passage qui atteste l’importance, chez les Studites, 
d’un emploi soigneux des accents et des esprits des le dernier quart du VlIIe siécle. 

12 En deux ou trois siécles, quelques conventions se généralisérent: par ex., les pré- 
fixes verbaux, nominaux, adjectivaux (<ruv-, é 7 ti-, 7 tspi-, etc.), qui au début portaient sou- 
vent un accent grave, furent écrits sans accent, et l’accent fut réservé aux cas oü ils étaient 
employés comme prépositions. 

13 Est-ce comme cause (l’emploi des signes diacritiques permet d’utiliser une écri¬ 
ture moins claire que les onciales, mais plus économique) ou comme conséquence (si on 
introduit la nouvelle écriture, il faut aussi introduire les signes diacritiques) ? La question 
est ouverte. Dans un article que j’ai connu seulement quand la présente étude était ter- 
minée, M. Boris Fonkic opte décidément ( Sulla datazione, p. 39-40) pour la seconde de 
ces hypothéses. 
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prits ni accents, rend la lecture particuliérement ardue 14 ). Quoi qu’il en 
soit, l’accentuation de tous les mots finit, au cours du Xe siécle, par étre 
considérée comme nécessaire, tant dans les manuscrits en onciales que 
dans ceux en minuscules. Lorsqu’on se permit enfin de laisser un espace 
entre les mots 15 , ce qui simplifiait notablement la lecture, les esprits et 
accents se maintinrent, alors qu’ils auraient pu redevenir épisodiques 16 . 

Passons quelques siécles, pendant lesquels l’orthographe byzantine, 
avec ses divers signes diacritiques, se maintient pour l’essentiel tout en évo- 
luant lentement, et nous arrivons a la Renaissance. Des le XHIe s., et bien 
plus encore, progressivement, pendant les trois siécles suivants, dans toute 
la partie de l’Europe dont le latin était la langue de culture, des érudits de 
plus en plus nombreux sont pris d’un désir ardent de connaítre le grec, 
pour avoir un accés direct aux textes écrits en cette langue. A partir de la 
fin du XlVe s., les lettrés grecs, que la peur du Ture poussait a se réfugier 
toujours plus nombreux en Italie, furent done sollicités d’enseigner leur 
langue. Ceux qui acceptérent le firent d’abord sur la base de manuscrits, 
avec un ou quelques eleves. La tache était rude, vu la complexité intrin- 
séque de leur langue. Toutefois, une fois 1 ’ imprimerie inventée, 1 ’ idee mürit 
d’utiliser la nouvelle invention pour multiplier d’une part les manuels per- 
mettant d etudier la langue, et d’autre part les textes dont la lecture était 
si convoitée. La chose était cependant plus facile a désirer qu’a réaliser, car 
les émigrés grecs non seulement appartenaient á un monde fort différent 
de celui des imprimeurs, mais leur écriture, avec ses nombreux signes dia¬ 
critiques, ses ligatures, ses abréviations, soulevait des diíficultés nouvelles. 

Un livre récent 17 , extrémement érudit et soigné, rend bien compte 
de la laborieuse transmission du grec. De maniere générale, on peut dire 


14 Les manuscrits conserves, écrits en minuscules et dépourvus d’une accentuation 
généralisée ou presque, sont extrémement rares. Citons les Viiticani gr. 2200 (cf. Follieri, 
Códices, pl. XII), transcrit dans une minuscule si archaíque que Mlle Follieri n’hésitait 
pas á le dater du VlIIe/IXe s. (comparer le Vaticanus gr. 2079, reproduit a la pl. XIII, bien 
plus facile a lire, et pourtant non postérieur au deuxiéme tiers du IXe s. puisqu’il a été 
copié par Nicolás Studite, mort en 868), 1291, f. 1 (scholies astronomiques qu’on date de 
la premiére moitié du IXe s.; cf. Facsimili, pl. 8), et 190 (textes d’Euclide, de Marinus et 
de Théon d’Alexandrie, qu’on situé également avant 850; cf. ibid., pl. 9). 

15 Ce qui allongeait nécessairement les manuscrits et demandait done un peu plus 
de parchemin, matériau cher. 

16 Voir, par exemple, le plaidoyer en ce sens de St.A. Morcelli, dans Sancti Grego- 
rii II Pontificis Agrigentorum libri decem Explanationis Ecclesiastae... (Venise, 1791), p. 

XVII-XVIII. 

17 P. Botley, Learning Greek in Western Europe, 1796-1929. Grammars, Léxica, and 
Classroom Texis, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 100,2. (Philadel- 
phie, zoio). 
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que jusqu’á ¡'extréme fin du XVe s. les grammaires imprimées se sont fo- 
calisées principalement sur les déclinaisons et conjugaisons; la syntaxe et 
les regles complexes de l’accentuation 18 n’y sont pas ou peu traitées. La 
premiére grammaire grecque imprimée, rédigée en latin d’aprés le texte 
grec de Manuel Chrysoloras 19 (mort pendant le Concile á Constance en 
1415), sort á Venise en 1471 20 , mais les mots grecs n’y sont pas accentués, 
et il y a beaucoup de coquilles! Cette grammaire de Chrysoloras connut 
ensuite plusieurs éditions partidles, nettement plus satisfaisantes 21 , et 
le texte complet parut enfin en 1496 22 : il est loin de donner du grec une 
connaissance suffisamment complete et approfondie pour permettre á 
un Latin de se lancer dans l’édition d’un texte grec 23 . II en va de méme 
pour la grammaire de Constantin Lascaris 24 (né á Constantinople en 
1433 ou 1434, mort á Messine en 1501), dont une premiére rédaction 
a été imprimée trois fois á partir de 1476 25 , et dont le texte corrigé et 


18 Notamment celle des enclitiques, dont il va étre souvent question dans ce qui suit. 

19 Sur cet ecclésiastique érudit et engagé, voir désormais L. Thorn-Wickert, Manuel 
Chrysoloras (ca. i^so -141$), Bonner romanistische Arbeiten 92 (Francfort-sur-le-Main, 
2006). 

20 Cf. Botley, Learning, p. 120, n° 1. 

21 Editions bilingües (sur deux colonnes, une pour le grec et une pour la traduction 
latine) d’un texte á la fois abrégé et traduit par Guarino de Vérone (1374-1460), éléve de 
Chrysoloras; elles par urent en 1475-76,1481,1484,1490 et 1491 (voir Botley, Learning, 
p. 120-121, n° 2, 6, 7, 12 et 13; sur Guarino, qui était encore alié á Constantinople pour 
apprendre le grec, voir G. Pistilli, « Guarini, Guarino »,DBI 60 [2003], p. 357-369). 

22 Cette fois, sans traduction latine; cf. Botley, Learning, p. 122, n° 17. 

23 Rien n’y est dit, notamment, des phénoménes d’enclise. Parmi les verbes, (pv]f¿í est 
totalement passé sous silence; parmi les pronoms, les formes [lou, jloi, y.e ne sont méme pas 
mentionnées; il en va de méme pour les adverbes indéfinis 7 rou, noré, noQév, etc.; parmi les 
conjonctions, Chrysoloras mentionne re, mais ne dit rien de son accentuation. On notera 
par ailleurs que la grammaire est suivie d’un opuscule donnant des regles pour l’emploi des 
esprits (nous y reviendrons aux notes 86-91, ci-dessous), mais rien de tel pour les accents. 

24 Cf. M. Ceresa, « Lascaris, Constantino »,DBI 6 3 (2004), p. 781-785; Martínez 
Manzano, Lascaris; Botley ,Learning, p. 26-31; Manoussacas - Staikos, Edizioni, p. 38-39. 

25 Cette édition de 1476 (cf. Botley, Learning, p. 120, n° 3), préparée á Milán par 
Demetrius Damilas (cf. Manoussacas - Staikos, Edizioni, p. 39), né en Créte d’une fa- 
mille d’origine milanaise, est uniquement en grec; seule la préface de Damilas est en 
grec et en latin; aprés la grammaire ont été ajoutés le petit traité hispí 7ra0wv T¿óv)ééi'scov 
sk tcóv rov ypaj¿[¿aTiKOÚ TpÚ9covo<; (traitant notamment des élisions et des erases; sur ce 
Tryphon, de peu antérieur á l’ére chrétienne, voir Dickey, Scholarship, p. 84-85), un petit 
écrit sur les verbes irréguliers et un autre, anonyme, sur les esprits (dans sa grammaire, á 
la p. 106 de ce livre non paginé, Lascaris renvoie á un écrit de Choeroboskos sur ce sujet). 
Le méme ensemble fut réimprimé, avec une traduction latine, en 1480 et 1489 (cf. Bot¬ 
ley, Learning, p. 120, n° 5 et 10; voir aussi n° 11). 
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augmenté 9a et la par l’auteur 26 fut imprimé par Alde Manuce á Venise 
en 1495 27 . Quant á la grammaire de Démétrius Chalcondylés (1423- 
1 5 11) 28 , qui parut á Milán vers 1493 29 , et qui était suivie immédiate- 
ment, dans le méme volume, de la grammaire assez archaique de Manuel 
Moschopoulos (vers 126 5 - 1316 au plus tót) 30 , laquelle avait été appré- 
ciée á Constantinople dans les années qui précédérent la chute 31 , elle 
n’est pas davantage á méme de permettre á un étranger d editer un texte 
grec 32 . Tout cela explique pourquoi avant 1494 les éditions de textes 
grecs sont rares (le psautier, les textes homériques et quatre auteurs) et 
quasi exclusivement préparées par des Grecs, émigrés ou non 33 : en fait, 
le monde grec, dans son ensemble, vivait toujours á l’heure des manus- 
crits 34 . 


26 Cf. Botley, Learning, p. 3 o. 

27 Cf. Botley, Learning, p. 111-111, n° 15. Cette édition, bilingüe comme celles de 
1480 et 1489, conserve les précieux ajouts de 1476. Mais la grammaire de Lascaris, tout 
en étant nettement plus complete que celle de Chrysoloras, á laquelle elle est apparentée, 
ne parle toujours pas de cpyjpí dans la section concernant la conjugaison des verbes en -pi; 
elle ne dit rien des pronoms pou, poi, ps, et ne signale pas davantage les adverbes indéfinis 
correspondant aux adverbes interrogatifs izóQev, Ttov et 7tw<;, qu’elle mentionne. Pour les 
esprits, elle renvoie, nous l’avons dit, á Choiroboskos; quant au probléme des accents 
premiers, elle ne l’aborde pas. 

28 Cf. .PEP 12 (1994), p. 186, n° 30511. 

29 Cf. Botley, Learning, p. 121, n° 14. 

30 Cf. G. Fatouros, « Moschopulos, Manuel », Biographisch-bibliographisches 
Kirchenlexikon 16 (Nordhausen, 1999), col. 1100-1101. 

31 Cf. Botley, Learning, p. 5. 

32 Ces deux grammaires, toujours centrées sur les diverses déclinaisons des noms 
et adjectifs et sur les difficultés de la conjugaison (accentuation comprise), ignorent elles 
aussi le verbe cprjpí (Moschopoulos ne dit méme rien d’sípí), les pronoms personnels encli- 
tiques, l’existence, á cóté des adverbes interrogatifs 7 t ov, tzóts, etc., d’indéfinis homonymes. 

33 Vers 1480, Demetrios Damilas, á Milán, avait imprimé ©úpcrn; de Théocrite ainsi 
que les Travaux et les Jours d’Hésiode; en 1481, il édita, sur deux colonnes, le psautier, en 
grec et en latin; en 1486, un certain Laonikos, prétre de La Canée, fit imprimer á Venise 
la Batrachomyomachie, et un autre prétre nommé Alexandre, de Candie, édita á nouveau 
le psautier; en 1488-89, Chalcondylés fit paraítre l’Iliade et FOdyssée á Florence, puis 
Isocrate á Milán en 1493. Seúl Esope avait été édité, á Milán vers 1478, par un helléniste 
latin, Bonaccorso de Pise (vers 1440 - 1481 au plus tót; auteur du premier dictionnaire 
gréco-latin, paru lui aussi á Milán au début de 1478), dans une édition bilingüe (gréco- 
latine) á l’intention de ceux qui voulaient s’initier au grec. Cf. Manoussacas - Staikos, 
Edizioni, p. 24; ria7raSÓ7rou).o<;, BifihoypcKpía, p. 470-471; Botley, Learning, p. 76, 79-80, 
83, 96, 102, 15 5; G. Ballistreri, « Bonaccorso da Pisa »,DBI 11 (1969), p. 464-465. 

34 C’est seulement á partir de 1520 que les Grecs entreprirent sérieusement d’im¬ 
primer leurs livres liturgiques. Avant cette date, on ne connaít qu’une impression de 
l’Horologe á Venise en 1509 (cf. na7ra$Ó7roi>Xo(;, Bi^Xioypctpíct, p. 470-477). 
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C’est Alde Manuce (vers 1450 - 1515) 35 qui modifia la situation 
et stimula les études du grec comme jamais auparavant, permettant 
aux Latins qui le voulaient 36 , d’approfondir leur connaissance de cette 
langue. Cet homme, vers 1490, conipit le projet de divulguer les textes 
des auteurs grecs et latins dans des éditions autant que possible exemptes 
de fautes ( emendate imprimere)* 1 Ce n’était pas réalisable, il s’en rendit 
compte immédiatement, sans une connaissance vraiment approfondie de 
la langue. D’ailleurs, pour la correction des épreuves des textes grecs, il ne 
cesserait jamais de collaborer avec des érudits hellénophones, surtout cré- 
tois, et jusqu’á la fin de sa vie il perfectionnerait une grammaire grecque 
manuscrite qu’il avait rédigée personnellement en cette langue 38 . C’est 
ainsi qu’en 1495 il imprime successivement la grammaire de Constan- 
tin Lascaris, dont nous avons parlé, puis celle de Théodore Gaza 39 (vers 
1400 - 1475/76). Cette derniére est manifestement plus complete que 
toutes les précédentes 40 , et Alde la fait suivre encore du vieux et rare traité 
De syntaxi du grammairien alexandrin Apollonius Dyscole (premiére 
moitié du lie s. de notre ere) ainsi que d’un petit écrit sur les nombres 
dü au fils d’Apollonius, Hérodien 41 . Enfin, en aoüt 1496, il edite avec un 
réel enthousiasme 42 , qu’indique d’ailleurs bien le titre choisi, Thesaurus. 
Cornu copiae et Horti Adonidis^ , un recueil de 2.88 folios contenant une 


35 Cf. M. Infelise, « Manuzio, Aldo, il Vecchio », DBI 69 (2007), p. 236-245; 
Manoussacas - Stai'kos, Edizioni, p. 19-25; Botley, Learning, p. 33. 

36 Méme en matiére de lecture, puisqu’il fut le premier á publier des Abbreuiationes 
perpulchraescitu quibusfrequentissime Graeci utuntur (cf. Bodey, Learning, , p. 121, n° 15). 

37 Tels sont ses mots au debut de la préface du Thesaurus dont il sera question ci- 
aprés. 

38 Elle fut éditée quelques mois aprés sa mort, en novembre 1515 (cf Botley, Lear¬ 
ning, p. 33). 

39 Cf Botley, Learning, p. 14-25 etp. 122, n° i6-,PLP 2 (1977), p. 139,^3450. 

40 Ainsi, le troisiéme des quatre livres, aux dires de sa premiére phrase, traite 7ü£pi 
7rpo(JcpSía<; icai cru^.a( 3 y¡<; 7ro(7ÓTV]TÓ<; ts xai ópGoypacpía^ (« De l’accentuation, et de la 
quantité ainsi que de l’orthographe de la syllabe »). Toutefois, sur les enclitiques, l’expo- 
sé reste trop peu systématique : dans le deuxiéme livre, traitant des pronoms, Théodore 
parle notamment de la difFérence d’emploi entre gou, goi, pg et éf¿oü, gjtoí, épté, mais il 
ne dit rien du pronom de la seconde personne. Parmi les adverbes, aprés la mention de 
7róGgv, est signalée l’existence de TroGg'v, accentué sur la derniére syllabe á cause de son 
caractére indéfini, mais rien n’est dit d’une enclise possible. 

41 Aelius Hérodien, appelé d Alexandrie á Rome sous Marc Auréle (162-180). 

42 « In eo enim fere omnia reposita sunt, quae desiderare quis possit ad perfectam 
absolutamque cognitionem litterarum graecarum, et eorum praecipue quae leguntur 
apud poetas », écrit-il dans la préface. 

43 Cf Botley, Learning, p. 122, n° 18. 
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vingtaine d’opuscules grecs inédits jusque-lá; ils traitent notamment des 
yerbes irréguliers, de lexicologie, des dialectes antiques, de l’emploi du v 
éphelcystique et de l’enclise. Le volume était en chantier depuis deux ans 
au moins, puisque, nous dit la préface, ses premiers textes avaient béné- 
ficié des conseils d’Ange Politien 44 , mort fin septembre 1494, mais Alde 
est fier d’avoir ajouté, de sapropre initiative, au moins douze des textes de 
l’ensemble, parmi lesquels cinq opuscules sur les enclitiques. Aprés ce The- 
saurus, Alde imprima encore, á la fin de 1497, son Dictionariumgraecum 
copiosissimum, un dictionnaire grec-latin suivi d’une demi-douzaine de 
nouveaux opuscules grammaticaux et lexicaux 45 , parmi lesquels un recueil 
sur divers mots grecs homonymes qui ont des significations difFérentes 
selon la place de l’accent 46 . Laplupart des éditions aldines d’auteurs grecs 
ne parurent qu’aprés ces débuts tres grammaticaux et linguistiques 47 . 

II nous faut maintenant, vu la spécificité de l’accentuation byzantine 
concernant les enclitiques, nous arréter un moment sur les cinq opuscules 
du Tkesaurus qui les concernent. En effet, sauf erreur de ma part, ils furent, 
sur ce sujet spécial, les seuls écrits anciens imprimés avant le XlXe s. 48 . 

De ces cinq textes, le premier (fols. 223V-226) est attribué á Hérodien 49 ; 
il comporte deux parties, une plus générale sur ce qu’est l’enclise et la ma- 

44 Sur cet humaniste, voir E. Bigi, « Ambrogini, Angelo »,DBI 1 (1960), p. 691-702. 

45 Cf. Botley, Leaming, p. 155-156, n° 6. 

46 Ce recueil, intitulé anonymement á l’intérieur du dictionnaire Suvaywyr] TÚ7 
Trpó; Siácpopcrv <ty\\mitíuv /.sLox; Kara GTOiyaov, porte curieusement le nom d’un certain 
Cyrille sur la page de titre: Cyrilli opusculum de dictionibus quae uariato accentu mutant 
significatum, secundum ordinem alphabeti, cum interpretatione latina. C ’est en fait une 
autre mouture encore d’une ceuvre dont L.W. Daly a publié naguére 5 recensions sous 
le titre Iohannis Philoponi De vocabulis quae diversum significatum exhibent secundum 
differentiam accentus (Philadelphie, 1983). 

47 Parurent notamment, entre 1498 et la mort d’Alde en février 1515, des oeuvres 
d’Aristote, Aristophane, Thucydide, Sophocle, Hérodote, Euripide, Lucien, Xénophon, 
Jean Philopon, Grégoire de Nazianze, Homére, Démosthéne, Esope, Plutarque, Pindare, 
Platón, Alexandre d Aphrodise et Athénée, ainsi que le lexique appelé « Suidas » et celui 
d’Hésychius (cf. Manoussacas - Sta'ikos, Edizioni, p. 56-116). 

48 lis connurent en revanche de nombreuses rééditions, completes ou partielles, á 
partir de 1512 (c£, notamment, Botley, Leaming , p. 128, n° 40, p. 132-133,^ 5 $ et 58, 
p. 137-139, n° 78 et 85, p. 160-162, n° 26, 28-30, 32-33). 

49 II est bien difficile de savoir si les textes sur les enclitiques qui nous sont parvenus 
sous le nom d’Hérodien sont vraiment ce qu’il a écrit dans le livre qu’il aurait ajouté, 
comme une sorte d’appendice, á sa KaGoTuKrj 7rpoc7Cj)Sía pour y traiter de l’accentuation 
des mots lorsqu’ils sont pris dans une phrase (cf. Dyck, « Herodian », p. 779), ou si par 
contre c’est le texte d’Hérodien abrégé, simplifié, modifié au cours du temps. En tout cas, 
les textes de ce grammairien que Lentz a reconstitués, avec de nombreuses hypothéses, 
plutót qu’édités doivent étre utilisés avec grande prudence (cf. Dyck, « Herodian », 
p. 775-779, notes 13, 24, 38; Dickey, Scholarship, p. 76-77); c’est le cas en particulier 
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niére dont elle fonctionne, et une autre faisant l’inventaire des divers encli- 
tiques, par catégories de mots (noms, yerbes, pronoms, adverbes, conjonc- 
tions, avec un appendice sur gcrnv) 50 . Le second (fols. 226-229V; oublié dans 
les sommaires, tant grec que latín) est mis sous le nom de Jean Charax 51 ; on 
y distingue deux parties assez paralléles á celles de l’opuscule précédent 52 . 
Le troisiéme (tres court; fol. 229V) est attribué á Georges Choeroboskos 53 , 
il ne fait qu enumérer les principaux enclitiques encore en usage á l’époque 
byzantine 54 ; la derniére phrase, début d’un autre développement qui a süre- 
ment été coupé, dit qu’aprés un spondée, un enclitique dissyllabique garde 
son accent 55 . Le quatriéme opuscule, anonyme (fols. 229V-232; intitulé Kcd 
c$Xco<; 7Tgpl gyKXivo¡¿évarv et oublié dans le sommaire latín), et le cinquiéme, 

de la section’Eic twv 'HpttSiavoü 7rspi éykXivopévcov (Lentz, Herodiani, p. 551-564). - 
Il est peut-étre bon de savoir que Laum (. Akzentuationssystem, p. 488) ne croyait pas á 
l’authenticité du premier opuscule du Thesaurus sur les enclitiques, mais á vrai dire cette 
question est secondaire : le texte a eu de l’influence. 

50 Bekker, en 1821, a réédité cet opuscule ( Anécdota, p. 1142-1149) en s’aidant 
du Parisinus gr. 1773, fols. 17V-19V, copié en 1493 par Barthélemy Comparini, de Prato 
(sur ce personnage, voir Gamillscheg, Repertorium, 2A, n° 46; 3A, n° 58); le texte est 
amélioré, mais pas modifié substantiellement. Bekker a également remarqué ( Anécdota, 
p. 1145) que l’appendice sur sari existe aussi, dans une recensión nettement plus breve, á 
la fin du 1 5 e chapitre d’« Arcadius » (sur ce texte et ce chapitre, voir ci-dessous n. 57). 

51 Grammairien qu’on date de la fin du VIe siécle au plus tót et du VlIIe s. au plus 
tard; il est en effet postérieur ajean Philopon (vers 490 - vers 5 70 ou 5 7 5; cf. K. Verrycken, 
« Johannes Philoponos », Reallexikon fúr Antike und Christentum 18 [Stuttgart, 1998], 
col. 534-553; L.S.B. MacCoull, « A New Look at the Career ofjohn Philoponus »,Jour¬ 
nal ofEarly Christian Studies 3 [1995], 47-60), qu’il cite, notamment dans l’opuscule qui 
nous occupe, et antérieur á Choeroboskos (voir n. 53), qui le cite (cf. L. Cohn, « Cha¬ 
rax (20) », Pauly’s Real-Encyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschajt, 6. Halbband 
(Stuttgart, 1899), col. 2123-2124; Hung tr, Profane Literatur, II, p. 19 et 13-14). 

52 Cette oeuvre de Charax a aussi été rééditée par Bekker (Anécdota, p. 1149-1155), 
qui en a retrouvé la premiére partie dans le Parisinus Coislinianus 176 (XVe-XVIe s.), fol. 
3 8rv, et probablement l’ensemble dans le Parisinus gr. 1773 dont il a déjá été question ci- 
dessus á la n. 50. Le texte est assez nettement amélioré par rapport á celui d’Alde Manuce, 
mais évidemment c’est le texte de 1496 qui a eu de l’influence. 

53 Comme l’a bien montré Chr. Theodoridis (« Der Hymnograph Klemens termi- 
nus post quem für Choiroboskos », Byzantinische Zeitschrijt 73 [1980], 341-345), cet 
« oikoumenikos didaskalos » de Constantinople n’est pas antérieur au IXe s.; il est done 
d’une époque oü l’orthographe byzantine telle que nous la connaissons, avec ses esprits 
et ses accents, était déjá commune. 

54 II ne cite que deux enclitiques sortis de l’usage : piv et oi. 

55 On lit le méme texte, sans guére de variantes mais anonyme, dans l’actuel Matri- 
tensis, Bibl. Nac. 4613 , du XVe s., un ms. qui a appartenu á Lascaris (cf. Martínez Manza¬ 
no, Láscaris, p. 36) et á partir duquel il a été édité dans les GG (Hilgard, Scholia, p. 466); 
Bekker l’avait également réédité (Anécdota, p. 1155-1156) sans nom d’auteur, avec de 
légéres variantes et 4 mots de plus á la fin (qui disent qu’aprés un lambe, c’est comme 
aprés un spondée) á partir d’un ms. de Paris que je n’ai pu identifier jusqu’ici. 
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qui se reclame de nouveau d’Aelius, c’est-á-dire d’Hérodien 56 (fols. 232- 
234V; oublié dans le sommaire grec), sont en fait apparentés: ce sont deux 
recensions différentes d’un méme texte qui a été edité sous une troisiéme 
forme et sous un nom (« Arcadius ») introduitpar un faussaire 57 . 

Ces cinq opuscules, parce qu’ils étaient et resteraient pour long- 
temps les seuls textes normatifs connus sur un aspect déroutant de la 
langue grecque, imposérent rapidement leurs préceptes, et cela malgré 
la tradition orthographique qu’on constate dans les manuscrits, malgré 
l’usage méme de grammairiens dont nous venons de parler, Lascaris, 
Chalcondylés, Théodore Gaza, et du Thesaurus lui-méme 58 ; en effet, les 
résumés que firent de nos opuscules les grammairiens postérieurs (si Ni¬ 
colás Cleynaerts ou Clenardus 59 et Philippe Melanchthon 60 ne sen em- 


56 Mais Alde Manuce ne semble pas encore savoir qu’Hérodien et Aelius sont une 
seule personne. 

57 Le texte de base est un résumé, livre par livre, de la KaGoXiid] 7rpoc7Cj)Sía d’ Héro- 
dien, résumé qu’on attribue, sans certitude, au grammairien Théodose d’Alexandrie (cf. 
ci-dessus, n. 9) et qui est conservé dans 5 manuscrits; les deux plus récents, du XYIe s., 
les Parisinigr. 2102 et 2603, portent un nom d’auteur (Arcadius) certainement ajouté 
par le copiste du premier,’IáKtt( 3 o<; Aia<xc7topivó<;, un scribe qui collabora avec Constantin 
Palaeocappa et, tout comme ce dernier, est connu comme faussaire (sur Aiaccrcopivói;, 
voir Gamillscheg, Repertorium, iA, n° 143; 1A, n° 191; 3 A, n° 241). Ce texte d’« Arca¬ 
dius » a été édité en 1820 par Edm. H. Barker(us) d’aprés les deux manuscrits parisiens 
cités. Sur toute cette affaire, le meilleur exposé reste celui de L. Cohn, « Arkadios (5) », 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaji, Dritter Halbband 
(Stuttgart, 1895), c°l. 1153-1156. Mais revenons a nos opuscules : ils copient et rema- 
nient á la fois un texte qui est copié et remanié lui aussi dans le chapitre 15 d’« Arca¬ 
dius » (sur les difficultés spéciales présentées par ce chapitre, voir aussi L. Cohn, op. 
cit., col. 11 56; ce qui dans ce chapitre est dit de l’enclise a de bonnes chances d’avoir été 
interpolé et de porter la marque de Choeroboskos : c’est en tout cas ce que pense Laum, 
Akzentuationssystem , p. 474); mais alors que le 4 e opuscule est paralléle aux p. 139-147 
de Barkerus, Apxadíov , le 5 e est une autre mouture des seules p. 141-147; d’oü dans les 
deux opuscules d’inévitables répétitions et des parallélismes évidents. Mais il est sur 
que par endroits chacun des deux opuscules édités par Alde Manuce présente un texte 
plus fiable que celui d’ « Arcadius ». Bekker a réédité la fin du quatriéme ( Anécdota , 
p. 1156-1157) et le début du cinquiéme ( ibid ., p. 1157-1158), renvoyant pour les par- 
ties qu’il ne rééditait pas aux paralléles trouvés chez « Arcadius », lequel venait de 
sortir de presse. 

58 Voir ci-dessous les notes 144, 160, 176, 177, 188, 195 et 204. 

59 Sur Nicolaes Cleynaerts (Diest [Brabant], 1493 - Grenade, 1542) comme hellé- 
niste, voir R. Hoven, « De Europese uitstraling van Cleynaerts’ Griekse spraakkunst », 
DeBrabantseFolklore en Geschiedenis 278-279 (1993), 123-132. Sagrammaire fut repro- 
duite au moins jusqu’en 1783. 

60 C’est des 1518 que parut la premiére édition des Institutiones graecae gramma- 
ticae de Melanchthon (1497-1560), rédigées á Tübingen mais imprimées á Haguenau; 
cette grammaire connut de múltiples réimpressions. Melanchthon y signale l’existence 
de l’enclise lorsqu’il donne deux exemples de mots portant deux accents : Tr\\é¡Jiccyó<; re, 
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barrassérent pas, d’autres comme Iacobus Gretscher ou Gretserus 61 , qui 
eut un grand succés et fut réimprimé et résumé á son tour jusqu’au XlXe 
siécle, les lurent avec plus d’attention) furent étudiés dans les écoles, et 
ce sont eux qui sont á l’origine de la pratique éditoriale qui s’imposa 
universellement jusqu’il y a peu. Comment leur autorité a-t-elle pris 
le dessus sur des phénoménes qu’on constate dans tous les manuscrits 
byzantins? C’est, je pense, le résultat d’un faisceau de circonstances. II 
y a d’abord l’autorité qu’avaient, dans la société des XVe et XVIe s., les 
textes anciens, et cela chez certains Grecs eux-mémes, qu’on voit á cette 
époque reprendre des usages orthographiques et linguistiques obsolétes 
depuis longtemps 62 . II y a le fait qu’au début du XVIe s., pour étudier 
le grec, les Latins se sont pour ainsi dire émancipés, ont commencé á se 
passer des vieux érudits grecs: ceux qui avaient étudié avant 1453 dispa- 
raissaient d’ailleurs rapidement. II y a encore la complexité et done, pour 
les occidentaux, l’anarchie apparente des accentuations qu’on constate 
dans les manuscrits, aucun Byzantin n’ayant laissé une description de 
la pratique de l’enclise telle qu’elle était encore vivante dans la langue. 
II y a enfin le fait que les philologues étaient et restent souvent obligés 
de corriger les fautes, ne füt-ce que d’itacisme, qu’ils trouvent dans les 
copies anciennes. Sur ce point, pendant longtemps ils ont pu croire que 
les scribes faisaient, concernant les enclitiques aussi, de nombreuses er- 
reurs, et cela d’autant plus que jusqu’au XlXe s. et plus tard encore, ils 
ont souvent édité leurs textes á partir d’un seul ou de quelques témoins. 
Mais avec l’arrivée de la photo, les éditeurs de textes ont pu étudier si- 
multanément beaucoup plus de témoins manuscrits, et si, auparavant, il 
était facile de croire qu’un scribe avait fait une faute, il est beaucoup plus 
difficile désormais de prétendre que 5, 10, 20 scribes font tous la méme 
faute au méme endroit. C ’est ce qui, dans les derniéres années, a amené 
plusieurs philologues á reposer la question de la légitimité des préceptes 
sur les enclitiques et d’autres pratiques éditoriales que nous avons héri- 
tées de nos prédécesseurs. 

Ainsi done, au moins dans le domaine des enclitiques, l’accentuation 
des manuscrits byzantins s’oppose moins á l’accentuation, peu attestée 
directement et imparfaitement connue, du grec ancien, qu’á une accen- 


qu’il rapproche du latín Dóminúsque, et cojuá re, qu’il rapproche d’Octaviánúsque (cf. 
Melanchthon, Institutiones, col. 10); mais on ne trouve ni une liste de mots enclitiques ni 
les regles de fonctionnement de l’enclise. 

61 Sur ce jésuite allemand (1561-1625), voir R. Lachenschmid, « Gretser (Gret¬ 
scher), Jakob », DHCJ, 2, p. 1814. 

62 Voir ci-dessous les notes 93, 100 et 146. 
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tuation imposée aveuglément aux textes par les éditeurs d’aprés des af- 
firmations, parfois déformées et sürement obsolétes 63 , d’Hérodien et de 
ses successeurs. Nous n’avons pas peur de dire « de maniere aveugle », 
car la plupart des hellénistes occidentaux ont lu le grec, mais ne le par- 
laient pas, ou mal; les accents, pour eux, faisaient seulement partie de 
l’orthographe et n’étaient plus du tout, comme ils l’avaient été originel- 
lement, la mise par écrit d’une prononciation vivante. 


DifFérences entre l’accentuation byzantine et l’accentuation 
« érudite » habituelle 

Nous allons passer maintenant aux différences les plus manifestes et les 
plus constantes entre l’accentuation des manuscrits médiévaux et celle 
des éditeurs modernes. On voudra bien nous excuser d’avoir pris nos 
exemples presque exclusivement dans les volumes parus depuis 30 ans 
dans la Série grecque du Corpus Christianorum. Les mémes constata- 
tions et d’autres analogues ont été faites dans des éditions de textes pré- 
parées ailleurs qu’á Louvain, notamment á Vienne, á Berlín et en Italie, 
mais les étudier n’aurait pas permis de respecter les délais impartís par 
l’éditeur, et cela n’aurait pas modifié substantiellement - je pense - la 
présente étude. 

Différences n ’ayant aucun rapport avec la question des enclitiques 

1. L ’accent grave devant un signe de ponctuation. C ’est la un point sur 
lequel l’orthographe byzantine difiere totalement de celle des éditions 
modernes et dont, paradoxalement, presque aucun éditeur ne parle. 

Distinguons d’abord ponctuation forte et ponctuation faible. De¬ 
vant une ponctuation faible, c’est-á-dire devant ce que, dans notre ponc¬ 
tuation moderne, nous exprimons par une virgule, des guillemets, une 
parenthése, voire par un double point ou un point et virgule, le grec, du 
VlIIe/IXe au XVe siécle, n’affecte pas un mot oxyton d’un accent aigu 
mais bien d’un accent grave 64 . 


63 En 1500, l’oeuvre d’ Hérodien avait déjá plus de 1300 ans et prétendait essentiel- 
lement, nous le verrons (cf. n. 147 et 179), a tort ou á raison, préserver la prononciation 
traditionnelle des poémes homériques, eux-mémes antérieurs de prés d’un millénaire. 

64 Méme les commentateurs d’Homére ne parlent pas d’un accent aigu dans de tels 
cas : cf. Laum, Akzentuationssystem., p. 160. 
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Devant une ponctuation forte - nos points ou nos points d’inter- 
rogation il en va souvent de méme. Les principales exceptions sont 
les oií signifiant « Non ! », les vaí (« Oui ! »), et l’ápjv final. En fait, 
la prononciation d’un mot oxyton suivi d’un enclitique ne devait pas 
étre exactement la méme que celle du méme oxyton suivi d’un point : 
dans le premier cas, les textes anciens disent que l’accent est « réveillé » 
(¿ysípsrai); dans le second, qu’il est renforcé (pwvvurai) 65 . De la vient, 
je pense, la résistance á la régle selon laquelle un mot oxyton, dans la 
suite de la phrase, change son aigu en grave, sauf devant un point ou un 
enclitique 66 . 

Les observations de détail sur les manuscrits sont rares. Grégoire de 
Chypre (vers 1x75) termine de temps á autre sur un accent aigu un para- 
graphe, une citation ou l’introduction a une citation 67 . Pléthon (mort 
presque centenaire en 1452) annoncel’usage moderne en mettant laplu- 
part du temps ( plerumque ) un accent aigu sur les oxytons devant le point 
final d’une phrase 68 . 

2. Les agrégats ou agglomérats , c’est-á-dire les ensembles de deux ou trois 
mots collés les uns aux autres et ne portant qu’un seul accent parce que 
chaqué fois ces divers mots sont sentis comme une seule locution (de sens 
souvent adverbial ou prépositif), constituent une des caractéristiques 
les plus visibles de l’accentuation byzantine. En fait, dans les premiers 
siécles de l’accentuation généralisée, on a eu tendance á mettre beaucoup 
d’accents, et il est arrivé, nous l’avons dit, qu’on dote d’un accent grave 
méme les préfixes des verbes, ce qui fut abandonné assez tót. Mais méme 
á cette haute époque il existe deja des agrégats liant deux mots, comme 
Sió, oiovsí, oúkoúv, uapatmica, et bien d’autres 69 : ils sont entres tels quels 
dans les lexiques et les éditions, car on ne trouve que rarement les deux 
éléments distingués. Mais il est indéniable que ce genre d'agrégats eut 


65 Cf. Laum , Akzentuationssystem, p. 473-476. 

66 XcopL sí pr] S7n¡pépy|Tai crriyprj' <j lyicXmicóv (4' opuscule; Thesaurus, fol. 230V). 
II y a un autre détail sur lequel les scribes byzantins, étonnamment, font comme si les 
points n’existaient pas: si le dernier mot avant un point est susceptible de recevoir un v 
éphelcystique, tres souvent, il le recoit ou non selon que le premier mot de la phrase qui 
suit le point commence par une voyelle ou par une consonne ! 

67 Cf. Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 95. 

68 Cf. Maltese, Opuscula , p. VIII. 

69 Voir notamment la vieille étude de Reil, « Akzentuation »,p. 502-508. 
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tendance á se multiplier tout au long de la période byzantine 70 . Un signe 
graphique tres ancien, l’hyphen 71 , jamais obligatoire, les sígnale parfois 
explicitement, voulant insister sur l’unité sémantique qu’il faut recon- 
naítre au mot composé ou á l’agrégat. 

Inversement, dans quelques mots que les éditions impriment habi- 
tuellement comme des agrégats, les éléments sont separes á l’époque 
byzantine. Mr] Se... (au lieu de ur¡Ss...) est ainsi une orthographe prati- 
quement généralisée jusqu’au XVe siécle 72 . 

3. La place de l’accent. Les lexiques et les traités grammaticaux ayant été 
relativement peu répandus dans le monde byzantin, on ne s etonnera 
pas que, pour certains mots, surtout des mots rares ou des noms propres 
moins connus 73 , les scribes n’aient pas toujours su quelle était la syllabe 
qui devait étre accentuée. On rencontre done de temps á autre des accen- 


70 Pour éviter une liste par trop étendue et fastidieuse des agrégats repérés dans 
les études dépouillées ici, je renverrai simplement aux principaux endroits oü leurs au- 
teurs en ont énuméré, parfois tres longuement, et je citerai chaqué fois deux exemples 
typiques : Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 501-502 (barí, KcmSíav...); CCSG t. 11, p. LIV 
(é7riToauTÓ, [¿sTaraúra...); 1.13, p. XLVIII (pgxa^pa^ú, ra^áXiora...); 1.14, p. XLII-XLIII 
(áva^iépo;, ávapsaov...); t. 16, p. CXI (á7tgvavTÍa<;, t oeZeiceívov...); t. 19, p. 276 (ánsK £Ívv]<;, 
Sioítovto...); t. 25, p. XLIV-XLVI (ctvnctXiv, KaOvnap...); t. 31, p. LXXXVI-LXXXVIII 
(povovoú, npofipc¿%éo<;...); t. 33, p. XXXIII (Ka 0 £Káarv]v, napanóXv...); t. 55, p. LXXVII- 
LXXVIII (éí;ccváyKr¡<;, émirhéov...); t. 56, p. XLVII (é^ánavToi;, é^íaov...); t. 60, p. LIV 
(8iana.vTÓq, peroXíyov...); t. 63, p. CCXXV (émarje;, icaTa( 3 pa}(ú...); Noret, « Grégoire de 
Chypre », p. 95 (ánctp%r¡<;, chc¿K£vf¡<;...). 

71 On le trouve deja dans de nombreux papyri littéraires, dont un au moins serait an- 
térieur á notre ere; á cette haute époque, ils marquent souvent l’unité de mots composés un 
peu longs, comme áicjLÓ 0 £Tov, k\vtot£%vy¡<; etc. (cf. Laum, Akzentuationssystem, p. 426-429). 

72 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 505; CCSG t. 31, p. LXXXV-LXXXVI (avec 
plusieurs références antérieures); t. 3 3, p. XXXIII; t. 48, p. CXXXIX; t. 63, p. CCXXV; 
Maltese, Opúsculo. , p. IX {ubique dans les oeuvres de Pléthon); Noret, « Grégoire de 
Chypre », p. 95. 

73 A propos des noms propres, il n’est peut-étre pas superflu de mentionner ici que, 
dans les éditions savantes des textes grecs de LAncien et du Nouveau Testament, certains 
noms bibliques ont re^u une accentuation qui n’est pas du tout conforme á la tradition; 
voir notamment CCSG t. 30, p. CXIV-CXVII, et de maniere générale 1 'índex nominum 
qui se trouve á la fin de presque tous les volumes du CCSG. 
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tuations rares, peu ou pas attestées 74 ; il arrive qu’un mot ne porte aucun 
accent 75 , ou que la place de l’accent difiere selon les divers témoins d’un 
méme texte ou les divers endroits d’une méme copie 76 . 

Parfois encore, aux dires des érudits, un méme mot était accentué dif- 
féremment selon qu’il avait telle ou telle signification, mais ces subtilités 
étaient souvent ignorées des copistes ou encore les rendaient hesitants 77 . 

Quelquefois enfin, ce sont des regles de V accent dans les déclinaisons 
ou les conjugaisons qui semblent ignorées 78 . 


74 Cf. CCSG t. 5 5, p. LXXVIII (ct7ro, hors anastrophe); t. 14, p. XLVII ($iá[¿7ral;; 
pour Gvjpovía, voir aussi CCSG t. 67, p. CXVIII); t. 51, p. XCII (Sij(á); t. 67, p. CXVIII 
(kúkXoGev) et t. 33,p.XXXI (pvjKoGsv); 1.16,p. CXII (7raváXv]G£<;); t. 56,p. 265,$ VIII,3, 
1 . 14 app., et p. 270, 1 . 9, app. (xpo^ía); t. 19, p. 122 ((piXt^Gpcói;). Les accentuations 
Sia^XáKTyjc; (cf. CCSG t. 19, p. 122) et 7roXú<popo<; (cf. CCSG t. 26, p. 86, 1 . 84, et p. 87, 
1 . 108), ignorées de Liddell-Scott et de Dimitrakos, ont été admises dans le Lexikon de 
Trapp. Quant au mot apcpiov (cf. CCSG t. 13, p. LII), comme me l’a signalé B. Marke- 
sinis, Liddell-Scott, en privilégiant Laccentuation áp(píov, semblent s’étre trompés, car 
dans le TLG Online, on compte 87 ápcpiov et 90 ápcpia contre 15 áptpíov et 10 ápcpía. 

75 Cf. CCSG t. 21, p. 28, 1 . 3 9 : le mot jcl\lov, rare et semblant signifier une baguette 
souple, est laissé sans aucun accent dans le ms. Dans le Vaticanus Palatinusgr. 317, du Xe 

s. , au fol. 93r, 1 . 12-13, Laccusatif AcncoXcova n’a pas d’accent, et Lesprit est incertain. 

76 Voir cinq exemples clairs dans CCSG t. 14, p. XLVIII, n. 29 : ils concernent 
les mots (qu’ici nous n’accentuons pas) Gopoi;, 7rapa7rXv]l' (voir également CCSG t. 56, 
p. 264,1. 112, p. 265,1. 12, p. 355,1. 3 3),7rapoivia, XeppsXet-^/guSvjyopOí;. Pour aí>Gv]pgpov, 
voir CCSG t. 51, p. XCI, n. 72; pour poa, voir CCSG t. 67, p. CXVIII. 

77 Voir, éventuellement avec Lapparat critique, CCSG t. 60, p. 5, 1 . 8 (ápvjTOi;); t. 33, 
p. 209, 1 .29 (areyywq); t. 51, p. XCII-XCIII (pour les composés de -nerr¡(; et pour cpappaiccx;); 
pour ct)j] Gs<;, voir CCSG 1. 14, p. XLVIII, n. 29; pour ovkovv, voir ci-dessous, n. 137-138. 

78 Ainsi, des quelques impératifs aoristes que les atticistes recommandaient de pro- 
noncer oxytons (Vendryes, Traité, § 142, i°), au moins i'Ss est resté le plus souvent paroxy- 
ton dans les textes byzantins (cf. par ex. CCSG t. 40,p. 57, 1 .495,p. 95,1. 800, p. 99,1. 841; 

t. 48, p. 52,1. 1 et 27; t. 56, p. 32,1. 24, p. 80,1. 32, p. 241,1. 2 et 5, p. 273,1. 19, etc.; t. 63, 
p. CCXXVI; mais on lit dans le Vaticanus Palatinusgr. 317, du Xe s., fol. 94r, lin. 19). 
La raison en est que Laccentuation i' 5 s est celle de la Septante, notamment dans Ps. 79,15 
et dans Isate 63,15, et que le chant liturgique La perpétuée dans le peuple (cf PccXrjjpiov 
tov TtpoprjTov xcd ficuríXéoot; AavíS[¿era. rrn évvéa cbfiüv [Salonique, 2004], p. 13 3 ; J. Mateos, 
Le Typikon de la GrandeEglise, t. 1, Orientaba Christiana Analecta 165 [Rome, 1962], 
p. 250, 1 . 6-7). Par contre, sbré est accentué sur la derniére syllabe par Métrophane de 
Smyrne (CCSG t. 14, p. 38, 1 . 572). - Les formes féminines des participes parfaits actifs, 
lorsqu’elles se maintiennent (car il arrive qu’elles soient remplacées par les masculines), 
sont parfois paroxytones au lieu de périspoménes : £ 7 r£yvwKi)ícov, p£p£W]KUÍcov, 7 T£(pUKUÍ(jOV 
(cf. CCSG t. 14, p. XLVIII). - Enfin, les terminaisons en -a<; longues n’étant plus du 
tout senties comme telles, on voit apparaítre des formes telles que les génitifs singuliers 
óípovpcLq et Xapáp£ia<;, ou comme Laccusatif pluriel arcadac; (cf ibid. avec la n. 29). 
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4. L ’esprit. Ce que nous venons de dire pour la place de l’accent a son 
paralléle dans le domaine des esprits, avec la circonstance aggravante 
que ceux-ci n’étaient plus prononcés 79 et que les erreurs sont done plus 
nombreuses. II y a ici aussi les mots rares et certains noms propres, dont 
l’esprit est imparfaitement connu ou fixé 80 . II y a des mots qui ont un 
sens différent selon que l’esprit est rude ou doux, mais ces subtilités sont 
ignorées de beaucoup d’auteurs et de scribes 81 . Certains verbes ont, se¬ 
lon les temps, tantót l’esprit rude, tantót l’esprit doux, ce qui engendre 
évidemment des accentuations fautives mais courantes 82 . Enfin, je relé- 
verai ici quelques mots dont l’esprit est, dans les manuscrits, toujours ou 
tres souvent différent de celui qu’on lit dans les dictionnaires modernes. 


79 Méme parfois aprés un élément élidé qui devrait varier en fonction de l’esprit, 
puisqu’il n’est pas rare de trouver des le^ons telles que KaTy]yspovsúovTa<;, écpevíoit;, 
xaGiSsív (cf. CCSG t. 14, p. XLVII), écpeXní^eiv, KaG’él-aípsTov, ov% sis, ovk vnonreveu; (cf. 
CCSG t. 56, p. XLIII-XLIV), etc. 

80 Mot rare : signalons sXoi; (CCSG t. 14, p. XLVI). Parmi les noms propres, signa- 
lons notamment qu’A( 3 paáp a souvent et 'Hcrctíctq pratiquement toujours l’esprit rude, 
qu’en revanche Ap{ 3 aKoúp, ’Ovcópios, Xlptyévrjs ont traditionnellement l’esprit doux en 
dépit des H latins ou du nom de Horus (cf. CCSG 1.16, p. CXII; t. 3 o, p. CXIV; t. 3 3, p. 
XXXII; t. 39, p. 29-30; t. 63, p. CCXVI; t. 67, p. CXV; Reil, « Akzentuation »,p. 488; 
Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 95). 

81 Ainsi, nous voyons un auteur aussi érudit qu’Athanase de Panagiou (ou son 
scribe, érudit lui aussi) utiliser oíos dans le sens de « seul », ce qu’il aurait dü écrire oíos 
(cf. CCSG t. 9, p. CXL). De méme, Dexios écrit copa, dans le sens de « souci », ignorant 
apparemment l’orthographe copa (cf. CCSG t. 5 5, p. 124, 1 .45 et p. 15 3, 1 . 30). Pour cüSe/ 
d) 5 s, voir ci-dessous n. 91. 

82 Notamment des futurs de s^co avec l’esprit doux au lieu du rude, et des parfaits 
de í'oTy]f¿i avec l’esprit doux (comme Pont í<rcr\v et soroca) au lieu du rude (cf. CCSG t. 
30, p. CV; t. 56, p. XLIV). 
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Ce sont áXoupyíi; 83 , á<pr¡ 84 , á\j/ÍKOpo; et <h|/ipaj(ía 85 , eíjcootós et sbcotnSúo 86 , 
écrpió^ 87 , ónaSóq 88 , ópKÍ^w et opKO<; 89 , op7tv]^ 90 et cl>8s 91 . 


83 Écrit avec l’esprit doux par un grand érudit, Nicéphore Blemmyde (cf. CCSG 
t. 13, p. L), ainsi que dans CCSG t. 39, p. 27, 1 . 189-190, app. (tous les mss ont l’esprit 
doux); c’est encore ainsi que l’écrit le Dictionarium copiosissimum édité par Alde Ma- 
nuce. 

84 Bien qu’évidemment apparenté a á7rxopai, le mot est souvent écrit avec l’esprit 
doux (cf. CCSG t. 14, p. XLVI; t. 30, p. CV; t. 56, p. XLIX). L z Dictionarium copiosissi¬ 
mum l’écrit avec esprit rude, mais on peut se demander si cette orthographe est justifiée, 
au vu des composés (ÍTcacpY\, avénayoc;, etc.) et de l’habitude qu’avait le grec ancien d’évi- 
ter deux aspirations successives. 

85 La parenté de ces deux mots avec cforxopcü semble oubliée; cf. respectivement CCSG 
t. 5 5, p. LXXVIII, et t. 39, p. 115, 1 . 458 (unanimité des mss). Le Dictionarium copiosissi¬ 
mum ignore le premier de ces mots, mais écrit lui aussi le second avec un esprit doux. 

86 Cf. CCSG t. 14, p. XLVI. L’esprit rude sur ces mots ne mériterait aucune atten- 
tion, si nous n’avions lu dans le petit traité sur les esprits qui a été adjoint á la grammaire 
de Lascaris á partir de 1476 et a été repris, avec quelques adaptations et ajouts, derriére 
celle de Chrysoloras en 1496 : Ta ápi 0 pv]XiKa návra Saavvovrai ... n\i]v twv óktw kcü 
évvéa ical xwv án’amáv, « les noms de nombre ont tous l’esprit rude... sauf óktw et évvéa 
et leurs dérivés ». Parmi les exceptions, gÍKOO'i a-t-il été oublié ? En tout cas, le Dictiona¬ 
rium copiosissimum l’écrit avec esprit doux. 

87 A maconnaissance, quasi toujours écrit avec esprit doux. Cf. CCSG t. 13, p. L; t. 
14, p. XLVII; t. 3 1, p. LXXXIX; t. 3 3, p. XXXII; t. 5 1, p. XCI; t. 5 5, p. LXXVIII; t. 56, 
p. 18,1. 177, p. 43,1. 15, p. 48,1. 52, p. 96,1. 21, p. 155,1. 61 et 71, p. 161,1. 56, p. 190,1. 
47, p. 2 5 5, 1 . 17, p. 3 04, 1 .5 o. Le Dictionarium copiosissimum l’écrit aussi avec esprit doux, 
et l’opuscule adjoint aux grammaires de Lascaris et de Chrysoloras (voir n. 86) ne prévoit 
pas d’esprit rude quand £ est suivi de crp. 

88 C ’est l’esprit doux qui est indiqué par l’opuscule cité á la note précédente et par 
le Dictionarium copiosissimum. Néanmoins, nous avons rencontré l’esprit rude (au nom 
d’une étymologie le rapprochant d’£7ropcu ?) dans CCSG t. 13, p. L; t. 14, p. XLVII; t. 
33, p. XXXII; t. 56, p. XLIX. 

89 L’esprit doux sur ces deux mots est fréquent: cf. CCSG t. 14, p. XLVII (oü on 
lit aussi KaxopKÍ^co); t. 19, p. 276 (avec n. 55); t. 26, p. 198, 1 . 475 (app.); t. 51, p. XCI; t. 
56, p. L. Cette graphie contrevient au petit traité cité á la n. 86. Quant au Dictionarium 
copiosissimum , il écrit ópKÍ^co, ópKiov, mais ópKO<; (coquille significative ?). 

90 Cf. CCSG t. 56, p. L. Esprit doux également dans le Dictionarium copiosissi¬ 
mum , tandis que l’opuscule cité á la n. 86 ne prévoit aucun mot commen^ant par óp7t-. 
Un Ag^lKÓV 7T£p'l 7rV£Uf¿áTC0V £K^£y£V £K TCÓV 7T£pl 7TV£l)páXttV Tp ÍKpuVOq, XoipO^OO'KOÜ, 
0£oSwpíxou kcü érépcov, xai ávTiypáyoit; óia(pópoi<; ávxi(3Xv]06v kcü ópQcoOév, publié en 1822 , 
est éclairant. Il donne d’abord "Opnrfe, ó kXccÓcx;, puis écrit un peu plus loin : xó §£’Op7rv]l; 
év TTO^kolt; \|/iXoúp£vov * ano yap rov ópoveiv ei<; vtyoq ■^/i^.oúo'iv, ano ós xoú £p7t£iv SaaúvotxTi 
xivéi; (Valckenaer ,Ammonius, p. 209 ). 

91 Cf. CCSG t. 1 3,p. L; t. 30, p. CV-CVI; t. 39, p. 29,1. 225, p. 45,1. 432; t. 56, p. L; 
t. 60, p. 22, 1 . 514 et 515, p. 72, 1 . 1729, p. 94, 1 . 2296. C’est le A^ikóv cité ala note précé¬ 
dente qui nous a fourni l’explication, disant tour á tourXlSg kcü ávxl xoü évravQa, puis 
T OSe ávxl xoú Kara roiomov xóv xpÓ7tov * kcü XlSl, xó amó (Valckenaer, Ammonius , p. 210- 
211). Nous avons un écho de la méme doctrine dans l’opuscule cité ci-dessus a la n. 86, 
mais seulement dans sa versión améliorée de 1496 : Tó co péya \|/ r iXoüxcü aiel, 7tXrjv xwv 7rapa 
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Ajoutons en passant que l’esprit rude sur le p initial n’est pas toujours 
présent dans les manuscrits byzantins; quant aux deux esprits, le premier 
doux et le second rude, sur la géminée pp, ils sont toujours restés relati- 
vement exceptionnels 92 . Ce dernier usage semble avoir repris vigueur á 
la fin du XVe siécle 93 . 

5. La nature de l’accent. Les voyelles longues étant devenues breves avec 
le temps, et l’accent circonflexe ne correspondant plus á une prononcia- 
tion difiéreme de Laccent aigu, c’était seulement de mémoire et gráce á 
quelques traites rares et compliques que les auteurs et les scribes byzan¬ 
tins pouvaient savoir, pour les a, les 1 et les u des radicaux, quels étaient 
ceux qui jadis avaient été longs par nature (et étaient des lors susceptibles 
de porter un accent circonflexe), et ceux qui ne l’avaient pas été. L’abré- 
gement s’étant généralisé, on ne sétonnera pas de constater que, dans de 


tov wpa, cl)§£ ¿VTi ovTcoq, wpaiaw. Quant au Dictionarium copiosissimum, il donne simple- 
ment: ¿b§e, hic, huc, sic, et ne fait done aucune distinction. Celui qui consultera les réfé- 
rences du debut de cette note verra que la plupart des áSe cites ont de fait un sens local, 
mais que certains scribes ont généralisé l’esprit doux; les références au t. 60 montrent en 
outre qu’un copiste hésite, et qu’Allatius (1586-1669; sur ce Grec né á Chio, mais arrivé 
á Rome á l’áge de 13 ans et tout á fait italianisé, voir D. Musti, « Allacci, Leone », DBI 
2 [1960], p. 467-471), en 1655, généralisé l’esprit rude. Nous sommes done ici devant un 
nouveau cas de ces mots qui auraient, du moins pour certains grammairiens, un sens dif- 
férent suivant leur esprit, ce qui était trop subtil pour beaucoup d’auteurs et de copistes. 

92 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 488-489. 

93 Les esprits sur le double p ne se lisent ni dans l’abrégé de Chrysoloras par Gua- 
rino de Vérone édité cinq fois entre 1475-76 et 1491, ni dans les grammaires de Chal- 
condylés, de Moschopoulos et de Théodore Gaza. Par contre, ils sont imprimés des 
1476 dans les éditions de la grammaire de Constantin Lascaris (qui, parlant du double 
rhó, s’autorise clairement des Anciens, et cela dans une langue tout á fait archaíque : 
Suorv §£ ÓVTOIV Ó7T01) CLV TVftUVl TO 7TpWT0V yiloÜTCÜ KOtl TÓ $£ÚT£pOV §a<7ÚVSXai K.O.TCL XOU<; 
'KcCkcaovc, [p. 106-107 du livre non paginé]) et en 1496 dans l’édition du texte intégral 
de Chrysoloras. Lascaris, imprimé par Alde Manuce en 1495, fut suivi par bien des 
grammairiens, notamment Melanchthon (cf. Institutiones , col. 27), et par beaucoup 
d’éditeurs ! Voir d’autres « retours aux Anciens » ci-dessous, n. 100 et 146. 
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nombreux cas, l’accent circonflexe a disparu au profit de l’accent aigu 94 ; 
il y a toutefois aussi quelques cas d evolution inverse 95 . 

Beaucoup ignoraient que certains a fináis avaient été brefs 96 ; les dif- 
férences existant théoriquement entre apa et Apa, entre yj et V¡, entre w et 
d) étaient largement ignorées 97 . 

6. L’apostrophe. L’usage de l’apostrophe pour marquer lelision est, pour- 
rait-on dire, une diastole spécialisée 98 . Dans la majorité des manuscrits 


94 Je ne releve ici que quelques orthographes vraiment récurrentes, qui s’opposent 
aux dictionnaires habituéis : 6/.L'Íac (c£ CCSG t. 3 i , p. XC, avec références á cinq tomes 
antérieurs; t. 39, p. 79, 1 . 56; t. 56, p. XLII; Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 95; méme 
accent dans le Dictionarium copiosissimum)-, %pímq, j(pí<rpa, et les formes verbales ^pírai 
et j'pírav (cf. CCSG t. 13, p. LII; t. 14, p. XLIX-L; t. 30, p. CVIII; t. 5 5, p. 77, 1 . 100, 
p. 112, 1 . 14; Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 95; le Dictionarium copiosissimum écrit 
j'pío’u;, mais ^píapa); les formes aoristes kuXüctov, Kakütrai, KwXúaav (cf CCSG t. 33, p. 
XXXII; t. 5 5, p. 191, 1 . 69; t. 56, p. XLIII), ainsi que J.úuov.’Xúa'ai, lúirav (cf. CCSG t. 14, 
p. L; t. 30, p. CVII; t. 56, p. XLIII; t. 60, p. 11, 1 . 209, p. 32, 1 . 757-758, 761 et 766, p. 35, 
1. 859); les mémes formes des verbes en -úvco : áyaGúvai, é7rapúvai, iXapúvai, ^.£7rTÚvai, 
peyáXúvai, cpaiSpúvav (cf. CCSG 1.13, p. LII; 1.14, p. L; t. 30, p. CVII; t. 55, p. 83, 1 . 24; 
t. 56, p. XLIII); les génitifs singuliers et autres cas analogues gmctívoi;, ( 3 al( 3 íSo<;, kv]XíSo<;, 
Kpy]7rí§o<; et oxppayíSot; (cf. CCSG t. 10, p. 4, qu. 4, 1 . 7, p. 54, qu. 70, 1 . 6, p. 105, qu. 
148, 1 . 3; t. 14, p. XLIX; t. 16, p. CXIV; t. 26, p. 170; t. 30, p. CVTI; t. 33, p. XXXII; 
t. 56, p. XLII; t. 60, p. 25, 1 . 587 et 588; t. 67, p. CXVI-CXVII; les quatre derniéres de 
ces accentuations sont également celles du Dictionarium copiosissimum ); mentionnons 
enfin une série de noms dissyllabiques en -oq qui sont écrits non propérispoménes mais 
paroxytons : ( 3 pí 0 o<;, ypícpoq, kúSoi;, KÚpo<;, pivoq, [ivQoq, ví\coq, nikoq, ot vkoq, ríxpoq, 

(cf. CCSG t. 9, p. 79, 1 . 28; t. 13, p. LII; t. 14, p. XLIX; t. 23, p. CLXXI; t. 26, p. 86, 1 . 
89; t. 30, p. CVII-CVIII; t. 31, p. XC; t. 5 5, p. 79, 1 . 147, p. 240, 1 . 26; t. 56, p. XLII; t. 
67, p. CXVI; t. 74, p. XCIII; Maltese, Contra Scholarii, p. IX; de ces orthographes, le 
Dictionarium copiosissimum reprend ( 3 pí 0 o<;, kúSo<;, KÚpcx;, ot vXoq et 'tyvyoq). 

95 Ainsi, on trouve fréquemment des infinitifs finissant en -ávai au lieu de -áva 1 : 
éyecTávcti et í^sorávai (cf. Maltese, Contra Scholarii , p. IX; id., Opuscula , p. IX), tsQvcívcu 
(cf. CCSG t. 14, p. L), q>ávca (cf. CCSG t. 16, p. CXIV; t. 55, p. LXXVIII; l’ajout á 
la grammaire de Lascaris de 1495 concernant les verbes irréguliers), ainsi que les datifs 
ávSpáa’i, [¿vjTpáo'i, 7taTpáo’i (cf. CCSG 1.14, p. L). 

96 D’oü les orthographes poípa (cf. CCSG t. 31, p. XC), 7rsípa (cf. CCSG t. 56, p. 
XLVIII), TckoíTeícc (cf. CCSG 1.14, p. L), ansí pa et o-yvpa (cf. CCSG t. 33, p. XXXII). Le 
Dictionarium copiosissimum écrit aussi crcpúpa. 

97 Voir á titre d’exemples, pour apa, CCSG t. 60, l’apparat des p. 11, 16, 17, 19, 
3 1 » 39> 53 et 54; pour yj, CCSG t. 13, p. 1 o, 1 . 16 (chez Nicéphore Blemmyde !); pour w, 
CCSG t. 63, p. CCXXVI (dans un ms. impérial!). 

98 La diastole, qui dans les papyrus anciens, se présente exactement comme l’apos- 
trophe actuelle, avertissait le lecteur d’un texte écrit en scriptio continua , qu’á cet endroit 
un mot se terminait et un autre commen^ait; á une époque relativement ancienne, 011 
introduisit une distinction : on laissa habituellement la diastole en haut de la ligne dans 
les cas d’élision, tandis que des diastoles comme celles qu’on voit encore parfois dans les 
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byzantins", son usage est le méme que dans les éditions modernes, ex¬ 
cepté sur un point: á Byzance, le mot était considéré tres majoritai- 
rement comme l’abréviation de oí>j£Í 100 , et done tres souvent suivi d’une 
apostrophe 101 ; aprés la forme ot>K, la présence de l’apostrophe n’est pas 
rare mais est beaucoup moins généralisée 102 . 

7. La coronis. Signe graphique de la erase, la coronis semble étre un 
concept relativement récent 103 , en tout cas diffusé tardivement. II est 
clair en effet que de nombreux scribes ont traite les erases en les mar- 
quant de deux signes semblables : le premier était clairement une apos¬ 
trophe, et le second, un esprit doux 104 . A date ancienne surtout, la erase 
n’est souvent signalée par aucun signe 105 , ou encore le signe, dont on 
peut se demander si le copiste y voyait une apostrophe ou une coronis, 


manuscrits byzantins (ó,re ou xó,xe, pour qu’on ne lise pas oxs ni xóxs), passérent en bas 
de la ligne (cf. Laum , Akzentuationssystem, p. 413-417). 

99 Dans les manuscrits du IXe et du Xe s., guére plus tard, on voit encore des 
« apostrophes » á la fin des mots qui se terminent par une consonne autre que v, p ou c, 
(par ex., des noms bibliques comme Zorobabel, Melchisédek, Jacob); ce sont des dias- 
toles qui se sont maintenues en haut de la ligne (cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 495-496). 

100 La chose est tres claire chez l’auteur chrétien du De Prosodiis (Uhlig, Dionysii 
Thracis, p. 112-113), mais les avis étaient partagés sur le sujet (voir ibid. , apparat). Telle 
n’était pas, notamment, l’opinion d’Apollonius Dyscole, ni d’Hérodien, lesquels consi- 
déraient le y et le k comme de simples suppléments á oí), destinés á éviter l’hiatus (cf. 
Laum, Akzentuationssystem, p. 416). Sur ce point également, l’opinion de ces grammai- 
riens anciens reprit forcé de loi á la Renaissance. 

101 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 496-498 et 515-516; CCSG t. 26, p. 170 (avec 
références aux tomes antérieurs); t. 33, p. XXXII; t. 48, p. CXLI; t. 60, p. LUI; Noret, 
« Grégoire de Chypre », p. 94. - Pour l’usage opposé, dans un ms. impérial du Xe s., voir 
CCSG t. 63, p. CCXXVII. 

102 Cette forme fait de toute fa^on difficulté : on ne peut pas parler d’une véritable 
élision. Sommes-nous en présence d’une désaspiration du y de ovy, ou est-ce un supplé- 
ment euphonique ? L’hésitation apparaít du début á la fin de l’époque byzantine (cf. 
Reil, « Akzentuation », loe. cit .; Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 94). 

103 La plus ancienne occurrence de KOpwvú; dans ce sens paraít se trouver dans le 
LLpi 7rpoo'Cj)§ía<; transmis sous le nom d’un certain Porphyre, inconnu par ailleurs mais 
tardif (cf. Hilgard, Scholia, p. XXI-XXII), texte édité ibid., p. 128-150; pour Kopwvú;, 
voir p. 147,1. 14-15. 

104 Voir plusieurs exemples dans CCSG t. 14, p. LV; t. 16, p. CXII (au XlVe s. en¬ 
core, par Jean Cantacuzéne !); t. 51, p. XCIV; t. 69, p. CLXXXIII. Le mot « élidé » y 
est souvent l’article (xa ou rov ou xó), mais on tro uve aussi íc’av (cf. CCSG t. 25, p. XLV) 
et k’<z% (cf. CCSG t. 14, p. LV). 

105 Spécialement pour des erases simples et courantes : KCCKSiQev, icapoí, icaps (cf. 
CCSG t. 26, p. 170), mais aussi pour xouftóv, xouvavxíov et KavaXoyvjo'cü (cf. CCSG t. 63, 
p. CCXXVI, á propos du ms. impérial Vatopedinus 408, du Xe s.). 
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semble facultad!' 106 . Au XlVe s. encore, lorsque le résultat de la erase est 
un peu différent de ses composés, et qu’il semble incongru de noter tant 
une apostrophe qu’un esprit, la erase n’est parfois marquée par aucun 
signe distinctif 1117 . En tout cas, le mot rauró/rauróv, « la méme chose », 
est particuliérement souvent écrit sans coronis 108 , et ses composés ne 
l’ont reipie qu’á l’époque de 1’imprimerie 109 . 

8 . Le tréma. Le double point sur un I ou sur un T est un des plus an- 
ciens signes diacritiques du grec, puisqu’on le rencontre des le He siécle 
avant notre ere. II indique au lecteur d’un texte en scriptio continua qu’il 
doit séparer l’une de l’autre deux voyelles qui se suivent (d’oü le nom 
Siaípecrii;), ou encore que la voyelle marquée du tréma est le début, plus 
rarement la fin, d’un mot 110 . Au début de l’accentuation généralisée, 
dans les manuscrits en onciales et les plus anciens en minuscules, le tréma 
sur le i initial est fréquent et il dispensait souvent d’indiquer l’esprit 111 . 
Plus tard, dans l’écriture minuscule, le tréma se multiplie : on le voit sur 
tous les i et les u qui ne font pas partie d’une diphtongue 112 . Quand on 
commenp á imprimer le grec, le signe fut a nouveau réservé aux i et aux 
u qui suivent une voyelle sans former diphtongue avec elle. 

9. Le double accent. II y a longtemps qu’on a remarqué que, dans certains 
manuscrits, certains petits mots, d’une ou deux syllabes, portent parfois 
un double accent grave pour en souligner une valeur spéciale dans le 
contexte 113 . Cet usage, qui apparaít qa et la tout au long de la période by- 
zantine, n’a, á ma connaissance, été repris dans aucune édition de texte. 
Son extensión, sa signification, ses avantages et ses inconvénients ont 


106 Voir plusieurs cas de variations ál’intérieur d’un méme manuscrit dans CCSG t. 
25, p. XLV; t. 31, p. LXXXIX; t. 51, p. XCIV; t. 63, p. CCXXVII. 

107 J’interpréte ainsi le Qárepov et le 7rpoÚK£iro de Cantacuzéne (cf. CCSG t. 16, p. 
CXII). 

108 Cf. CCSG 1.16, p. CXII; t. 23, p. CLXX; t. 51, p. XCIV; t. 5 5, p. LXXX; t. 56, 
p. XLVII; t. 69, p. CLXXXIII; Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 94. 

109 Ainsi TauTojJouXía, ravToeneív, TauT 07 roioú|¿£vo<;, tccvtóty¡<;... (cf. CCSG t. 16, p. 
CXII; t. 23, p. CLXX; t. 48, p. CXXXIX; t. 60, p. LUI; t. 63, p. CCXXVII; t. 69, p. 
CLXXXIII; Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 94). Et en 1497, le Dictionarium copio- 
sissimum écrit encore Tauro j¿aro<;, Tauro [¿okéco et tclvtóty¡<; sans erase. 

110 Cf. T. Dorandi, « Lesezeichen. I. Griechisch »,DerneuePauly, 7(1999), col. 91. 

111 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 490-492. 

112 Cf Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 93. 

113 Voir notamment Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 482-484; Noret - De Vocht, « Une 
orthographe », p. 497-499, 502 et 505; Noret, « Notes »,p. 80-81. 
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par contre été récemment étudiés et exposés en détail par K. Oikono- 
makos 114 , lequel a pu dresser la liste suivante des mots repérés jusqu’ici 
avec ce double accent: áv, yáp, Sé, éyú, épé, £7teí, km, Kocy,\ontóy, pév, pgrá, 
prj, pqSév, pqv, vaí, oúSév, ov%í, crv, ró, vnó. 

Dijférenees concernant Venclise 

Nous allons donner ci-aprés les principales caractéristiques des encli- 
tiques et de leur traitement á lepoque byzantine; sur plusieurs points, on 
constate des différences á la fois avec ce que recommandaient les Anciens 
et avec la pratique générale des éditeurs modernes. 

1 . L’évolution de la langue depuis l’Antiquité a réduit notablement le 
nombre des enclitiques, mais on en voitpoindre de nouveaux. 

Le nombre des enclitiques varié des les diverses listes remontant á des 
grammairiens anciens : certaines sont moins étoffées que d’autres 115 . 
Dans la prose chrétienne et byzantine, la disparition quasi totale des 
anciens dialectes, du duel 1I6 , des pronoms enclitiques oú, oí, é ou com- 
mer^ant par erep-, ainsi que de nombreuses particules de la langue homé- 
rique, a réduit notablement la liste des enclitiques dont nous devrons 
traiter ici. 

Un des enclitiques anciens, la particule vúv, mentionnée par le pre¬ 
mier opuscule du Thesaurus 111 ', ne se maintient guére que dans roívuv. 

Par contre, atiroú et avrr¡c, quand ils suivent immédiatement le subs- 
tantif dont ils dépendent, n’étaient pas enclitiques dans l’Antiquité, mais 
sont signalés comme tels dans le Monacensis gr. 454 (Xe s.) 118 ; c’est un 
cas rare assurément, voire unique, et il y a quelque chance qu’il s’agisse 


114 « AyctSóv ró Sitoveív ? », Byzantion 75 (1005), 295-309 (article rédigé en fran- 
<¿ais, malgré son titre). 

115 La chose est particuliérement notable en ce qui concerne les pronoms et les par¬ 
ticules. Ainsi, le premier opuscule du Thesaurus énumére une bonne vingtaine de formes 
pronominales et onze particules qui sont enclitiques chez Homére, tandis que le troi- 
siéme opuscule, attribué á Choiroboskos, ne parle que de cinq formes pronominales et 
de quatre particules. 

116 Hérodien, auteur ou source du premier opuscule, ne parle de formes dialectales 
enclitiques qu’á propos de tu; et des pronoms personnels; il mentionne des duels encli¬ 
tiques á propos de ces mémes pronoms et pour le présent de ú\ú; en parlant de ce présent, 
il cite également deux formes enclitiques de la 2 e personne du singulier qui n’existent 
plus dans la prose byzantine. 

117 Dans le Thesaurus d’Alde Manuce, au fol. 22 5V. 

118 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 523. 
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la d’un phénoméne isolé de la langue écrite essayant de rendre la langue 
parlée oü aurait existé deja l’usage du grec moderne 119 . 

2 . Un mot catalogué comme enclitique ne l’estpas toujours et nécessai- 
rement; il est seulement susceptible de l’étre. 

Nous allons passer en revue un á un les enclitiques restes vraiment vi- 
vants á l’époque byzantine et essayer de déterminer pour chacun dans 
quels cas, dans les manuscrits du IXe au XVe s., il est véritablement encli¬ 
tique et dans quels cas il ne l’est pas. Nous ne suivrons aucun ordre tra- 
ditionnel, allant simplement des cas les plus clairs aux plus compliques. 

TUp est, semble-t-il, toujours enclitique, excepté dans les agrégats 
wo"7t£pav£Í, wo"7t£p£Í 120 et áxnrepoúv m ; encore faut-il reconnaítre que 
dans ces trois mots accentués sur la derniére syllabe, le composant úa- 
porte un accent secondaire correspondant á l’enclise « interne » de 7t£p. 

Ti peut aussi étre considéré comme toujours enclitique 122 , excepté 
dans les agrégats ytpjv 123 et yoúv 124 ; quant aux expressions pyriyt 125 , 
Kaíroiyt 126 et vjuotiyt 127 , qu’ il faille ou non les considérer comme des agré¬ 
gats, elles semblent obéir á une régle de la synenclise dont nous parlerons 
plus bas 12S . 


119 Dans le 5 e opuscule du Thesaurus , au fol. 2331; nous lisons Tcóv Se K,ct\ov{¿évoov 
[LovoTípoaúmojv, [xóvy] r] aiTicmio] clvtov eyyckíverai, avec pour exemple KÓ^g yáp avrov 
eyo'VTtt (. Iliade , 12, 204); dans « Arcadius », le passage est clairement présent mais 
corrompu (Barkerus, ApxccSíov, p. 143); le passage a été arrangé par Lentz (. Herodiani , 
p. 558-559), qui en a retrouvé le sens. Mais l’important, c’est que cela semble bien an- 
noncer le pronom enclitique tov du grec postérieur. 

120 Cf. par ex. CCSG t. 5 5, p. 136, 1 . 131; t. 63, p. CCXXV. 

121 Cf. CCSG t. 14, p. 95, 1 . 391-392. 

122 Notons quand méme que Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 524-525, a trouvé 7 cas de 
ye (portant l’accent grave). 

123 Sur cet agrégat, voir CCSG t. 14, p. XLIII, avec la n. 12. 

124 Dans un ms. impérial du Xe s., on trouve encore souvent, mais pas toujours, 
y’ouv avec un y enclitique (cf. CCSG t. 63, p. CCXXV-CCXXVI). 

125 Cf. CCSG t. 19, p.461; t. 25, p. XLV-XLVI; t. 30, p. CV; t. 31, p. LXXXVII; t. 
33, p. XXXIII; t. 51, p. XCIII; Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 525. Orthographiée f¿r¡TOiyg 
dans CCSG t. 19,p. 154, 1. 43, etp. i8i,1. 109. 

126 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 525. 

127 Cf. CCSG t. 33, p. XXXIII. 

128 Voir ci-dessous, p. 139. 
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Les accentuations iycoys et s[¿oiys 129 restent normales á lepoque by- 
zantine. 

Quant á la particule roí, qui survit dans Kaíroi et pévroi, ainsi que, 
non enclitique, dans roiyapoüv, Toiyáproi 130 et toívuv, on la trouve encore, 
hors de tout agrégat et enclitique, mais elle n’est plus tres vivante : chez 
les auteurs qui l’utilisent, elle suit souvent les mémes mots : ápáXsi 131 , 
Siá 132 , svQbv m , ovtco 134 , Ttávu 135 , et surtout raúrv¡ 136 . 

Le premier et le deuxiéme opuscule du Jbesaurus font tous deux remar- 
quer que le mot otüv est enclitique en un cas : aprés la négation ov quand 
l’ensemble a la valeur d’une négation; on l’orthographie alors ovkovv. Le 
méme agrégat est périspoméne quand il marque au contraire une affirma- 
tion, dans un raisonnement 137 . Dans les manuscrits byzantins, certains 
scribes ont bien maintenu cette distinction, mais il n’est pas rare que les 
deux mots soient confondus, et c’est alors l’accentuation oúkoúv qui pré- 
vaut 138 . 

Táp est signalé comme enclitique par le 3 C des opuscules du Thesaurus 
de 1496 (fol. 2.2.9V), transmis sous le nom de Choeroboskos. Nous ne 
l’avons constaté tel que dans l’agrégat roíyap utilisé par Métrophane de 


129 Cf. Vendryes, Traité, § 3 3 5. 

130 Orthographié roíyap roí par Métrophane de Smyrne (voir ci-dessous, n. 139) 

131 Cf. CCSG t. 10, p. izo, 1 . 9; t. 55,p. 192,1. i8,p. 263,1. 21. 

132 AiároiToüro : cf. CCSG t. 13, p. 25, § 45,1. 9; 1.16, p. 3,1. n,p. 8, 1 . 57-58,p. 43, 
1 . i3,p. 64,1. 30, p. 71,1. 8,p. 75,1. 37; t. 5 5, p. 122,1. 1. Alá roí raúra: CCSG t. i3,p. 22, 
§ 40 , 1 . 13. 

133 Voir les références ci-dessous, n. 214. On ajoutera CCSG t. 16, p. 5, 1 . 23, oü 
l’accentuation a probablement été corrigée par l’éditeur (cf. p. CXIII). 

134 Cf. CCSG t. 16, p. 25,1. 26; t. 55, p. 157,1. 36, p. 247,1. 39. 

135 Cf. CCSG t. 16, p. 24,1.3,p. 6o,l. 3 3,p. 137,1. 99, p. i8o,l. 51. 

136 Cf. CCSG t. 9, p. 11, § 19, 1 .10, p. 29, 1 .16; 1.12, p. 5 5, 1 . 5; 1.16, p. 8, 1 . 29, p. 27, 
1. 11,p. 61,1. 15; t. 19, p. 146,1. 63; t. 33,p. 28,1. 17-18, p. 30,1. 64,p. 50,1. 56, p. 104,1. 
16, p. 138,1. 60, p. 243,1. 24; t. 5 5, p. io,l. 39, p. 5 3,1. 3,p. 5 5, 1. 5 3,p. ioi,l. 21, p. 138, 
1 . 17, p. 189, 1 . 20-21, p. 193, 1 . 17, p. 284, 1 . 43. Métrophane de Smyrne emploie 52 fois 
l’expression dans sa Dissertatio contra Iudaeos et 4 fois dans son Commentaire sur l’Ecclé- 
siaste : on pourra s’en rendre compte en consultant le TLG Online respectivement sous 
Scripta anonyma adversus Iudaeos et sous Gregorius scriptor ecclesiasticus. 

137 Dans le Thesaurus d’Alde Manuce, respectivement aux fois. 23 3V et 229r. La dis¬ 
tinction entre ovkovv, igitur, et ovkovv, non , nequáquam, se retrouve dans la XuvaycoyV| du 
Pseudo-Cyrille (voir ci-dessus, n. 46) 

138 Cf. CCSG t. 14, p. XLVIII, avec la n. 27; t. 33, p. 3 5, 1 . 62 (app.). 
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Smyrne, presque toujours en début de phrase et presque toujours aussi 
suivi de roí ou de ovv 139 . 

Mév est également cité comme enclitique dans le 3 e des opuscules du 
Thesaurus ( ibid .), qui donne l’exemple éyw [¿sv; nous n’avons pas rencon- 
tré (ou remarqué) d’exemple d’une telle enclise. 

Aé, cité lui aussi {ibid.) par le 3 e opuscule du Thesaurus parmi les 
conjonctions enclitiques, se rencontre de temps á autre comme tel dans 
les manuscrits, on l’a remarqué depuis longtemps 140 . Chez Nicéphore 
Blemmyde, un tel usage n’est pas rare 141 . Mais on le trouve aussi ailleurs, 
sporadiquement, notamment aprés ¿ycS, en), avróq, avr oí 142 , qui sont ainsi 
mis en valeur. Nettement plus fréquente est l’enclise de la forme élidée 
(§’) lorsqu’elle suit une forme de ó, rj, ró ayant valeur de pronom 143 . 

Ov)[xí, cpr¡o*í(v), (pa¡¿év , (paré et (pacrí{v) sont probablement les mots pour 
lesquels l’usage byzantin s ecarte le plus de la régle, d’ailleurs hésitante 144 , 
des Anciens. Ces formes du présent de cpv][¿í sont, dans les textes de lepoque 
chrétienne écrits en minuscules, bien plus souvent orthotoniques qu’encli- 


139 Cf. CCSG t. 14, p. XLVIII et LI, p. 24, 1 . 76, p. 87, 1 . 98, p. 106, 1 . 774, p. 141, 1 . 
12. Dans CCSG t. 56, le méme xoíyap revient 5 fois, mais est toujours suivi de oiív (p. 17, 
1 . i7o;p. 64,1. 1; p. 201,1. 20-21; p. 216, 1 . i;p. 224,1. 13). On notera que chez cet auteur 
l’accentuation est xoíyap toi et non xoiyápxoi. 

140 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 523. De plus, Sé a toujours été enclitique dans óSe, 
roióaSe et t oowSs (cf. Vendryes, Traité, § 99). 

141 Cf. CCSG t. 13, p. L-LI; Noret - De Vocht, « Une orthographe ». Voir aussi 
1 ’article de K. Bocková Loudová dans le présent volume. 

142 Cf. Reil, loe. cit .; CCSG t. 14, p. LIV; t. 5 5, p. LXXIX; t. 74, p. LXXXIX (dans 
des vers, chez Christophe de Mytiléne); T. Fernández, Book Alpha of the Florilegium 
Coislinianum : A Critical Edition u>ith a Philological Introduction (Thése de doctorat de 
la Faculté des Lettres, KULeuven, 2010), p. CXCV. 

143 Cf. Noret - De Vocht, « Une orthographe », p. 497 et 499; CCSG t. 16, p. 
CXIII; t. 55, p. LXXIX; t. 74, p. LXXXIX-XCI (chez Christophe de Mytiléne); 
Maltese, Contra Scholarii, p. VIII, et Opuscula, p. IX. Dans ces cas, il y a en fait coinci- 
dence avec l’accentuation de óSe élidé. 

144 Parmi les 5 textes du Thesaurus d’Alde Manuce, celui de Jean Charax dit que 
« les formes duelles et plurielles de (pv]pí sont enclitiques selon l’usage des Anciens, bien 
que certains pensent le contraire » (fol. 227V) et on y constate deux (papév et un 9acrí non 
enclitiques (óp 0 oxovsíc 70 ai Sé 9apév, ore... au fol. 226r; 7rpó<; oxx; 9aj¿év óti ainsi que <paa\ 
Sé... en début de phrase au fol. 228r). De méme, le quatriéme opuscule (fol. 23 ir) et le 
cinquiéme (fol. 232v) disent tous deux qu’« il arrive que (é(j0’6Ts) les formes plurielles 
soient enclitiques » (formule qui se retrouve évidemment telle quelle dans Barkerus, 
ApxaSíov, p. 142); Laum, Akzentuationssystem, est également arrivé á un certain scepti- 
cisme quand il a étudié les papyri et les scholies d’Homére (voir p. 239 pour les formes 
plurielles, p. 244 et 317 pour la forme 9V]fd> p. 317 pour 9V](7Í, p. 318-319 pour 9V][xí et 
9apév) : l’enclise n’est jamais assurée. La prudence des anciens traités n’a pas été reprise 
dans les grammaires modernes. 
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tiques 145 . Je ne me souviens pas avoir rencontré un texte byzantin manuscrit 
dans lequelles cinq formes citées ci-dessus soient toujours enclitiques. Cela 
dit, il est moins facile de déterminer quand elles sont restées enclitiques 
pendant la période byzantine. Les études citées et les occurrences de (prjpí 
qu’elles permettent de trouver montreront á qui aura la patience de les ana- 
lyser que l’enclise est particuliérement fréquente aprés les monosyllabes, 
notamment yáp ou les diverses formes du pronom relatif, ainsi qu’aprés 
Ka0á ou Ka0 úg. II semble qu’ il y ait eu des habitudes langagiéres, des expres- 
sions stéréotypées qui liaient <pv¡pí au mot qui le précédait, mais que par 
ailleurs il était toujours loisible de le lier plutót au mot qui le suivait. 

D’aprés les listes anciennes, les adverbes indéfinis correspondant á 
des adverbes interrogatifs homonymes d’une ou de deux syllabes, sont 
également enclitiques. Ce sont nov, 7to0í (sorti de l’usage dans la prose 
byzantine), 7roré, 7to0év, nr¡ (ou 7tv] 146 ), nooq et 7tw. On ajoutera uoi 147 . 


145 Cf. CCSG t. 14, p. LUI; t. 16, p. CXIII; t. 19, p. 124-125; t. 23, p. CLXXII; t. 
26, p. 171; t. 30, p. CXI-CXII; t. 39, notamment p. 105, 1 . 339, et p. 133, 1 . 655; t. 40, 
notamment p. 110, app. 1 . 940; t. 48, p. CXL; t. 55, p. LXXIX-LXXX; t. 56, p. XLVI, 
ainsi que par ex., p. 5 5,1. 3 5, p. 6 5,1. 28 (app.), p. 134,1. 50-51, p. 272,1. 49, p. 293,1. 26, 
p. 311,1. 28 et p. 346,1. 63; t. 60, p. 6,1. 87 et app., p. 13,1. 262, et p. 53,1. 1288 (oü Ion 
constate qu’Allatius [voir ci-dessus, n. 91], en 1655, rétablit l’enclise que les manuscrits 
ne connaissentpas); t. 63, p. CCXXIII-CCXXIV; t. 6 7, p. CXXI; Noret, « Grégoire de 
Chypre », p. 96; Maltese, Contra Scholarii , p. VIII; Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 520-521. 

146 Les iotas actuellement souscrits n’ont été récupérés que tard dans l’histoire by¬ 
zantine et leur généralisation n’est pas antérieure á la fin du XVe siécle. Pléthon (t 145 2) 
ne la connaít pas encore (cf. Maltese, Opuscula, p. VIII). De 1471 á 1491, la grammaire 
de Chrysoloras ne les note pas non plus; il en va de méme dans les grammaires de Chal- 
condylés et de Moschopoulos éditées ensemble vers 1493. Seule la grammaire de Lascaris 
les utilise partout des sa premiére édition en 1476 (mais il en manque beaucoup dans 
l’édition de 1489). La généralisation des iotas souscrits semble consacrée, chez Alde Ma- 
nuce, á partir de mars 1495 ron les voit dans l’édition de la grammaire de Lascaris, revue 
par l’auteur; on les retrouve en décembre dans la premiére édition de la grammaire de 
Théodore Gaza, et en 1496, la premiére édition compléte de la grammaire de Chrysolo¬ 
ras, parue á Florence, a intégré la plupart des iotas souscrits, comme d’ailleurs les -pp- (cf. 
ci-dessus, n. 93). Tout se passe comme si les influences conjuguées de Lascaris et d’Alde 
Manuce avaient fini par s’imposer. Quoi qu’il en soit, la généralisation des iotas souscrits 
morphologiques (au datif, au subjonctif, etc.) fut certainement, á l’époque, une maniére 
supplémentaire de faciliter la lecture, et notamment dans les imprimés, pour les lecteurs 
occidentaux. Quant aux iotas souscrits dans les racines, ils apparaissent encore plus tardi- 
vement (voir notamment, en 1518Ay]<TT7|(; dans Melanchthon, Institutiones, col. 38). 

147 noí n’est cité par aucun des opuscules du Thesaurus d’Alde Manuce, presque 
sürement parce qu’il n’est attesté ni dans l’Iliade ni dans l’Odyssée. Pourtant il est em- 
ployé par Platón, Xénophon, Libanius et bien d’autres. Ceci montre combien ces textes 
anciens sont encore axés sur Homére : la chose est évidente pour le premier opuscule; et 
les suivants, méme s’ils apportent quelque changement, restent toujours trés dépendants 
de la doctrine d’Hérodien. - Voir encore ci-dessous, n. 179. 
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Contrairement á ce qu’on pourrait penser a priori, les 7 mots encore 
utilisés á l’époque byzantine ne peuvent pas étre traités en bloc. 

Fleo ne survit guére que dans otiuco, p]7rco, ot>8s7tco, p]8s7tco, oü il est 
enclitique, ainsi que dans itúmoie, agrégat dans lequel ttco ne l’est plus 
(s’il l’a jamais vraiment été, car nous sommes la devant un de ces cas 
épineux de synenclise 148 ). 

noi, enclitique, se rencontre encore de temps á autre á lepoque by¬ 
zantine 149 . 

YloQév est rare, parfois enclitique, mais pas toujours 150 . 

riv] (ouut]), enclitique, est attesté, mais est rare 151 ; chez Pléthon, il est 
presque toujours orthotonique 152 . Dans l’expression urj [tév..., Ttfj Sé..., 
contrairement á ce quecrivent certains dictionnaires 153 , Ttfj porte un 
accent circonflexe et non un grave 154 . 

FIcoi; est souvent orthotonique (portant le circonflexe comme 
l’interrogatif) 155 , et les corrections dans les manuscrits semblent mon- 
trer que certains, plus que d’autres, tenaient á l’enclise du mot. 

Les indéiínis nov 156 et Ttoré sont davantage employés que les précédents. 
Leur caractére enclitique est tres souvent attesté 157 , mais nombreux sont 


148 Voir ci-dessous, p. 138-140. 

149 Cf. CCSG t. I3,p. 17 (I 28,11),p. 24,1.6, p. 42 ( 1 85, 2),p. 81 (II 81,9); t. 5 5,p. 98, 
1 . 6, p. 124, 1 .45. On notera que, dans quatre de ces six occurrences, 7roi suit le mot 7róppw. 

150 Enclitique dans CCSG t. 11, p. 33, 1 . 73; t. 31, p. 162, 1 . 46; t. 3 3, p. 148, 1 . 25; t 5 5, 
p. 220, 1 . 18 (oúpavóSáv 7to0ev). Orthotonique dans CCSG t. 30, p. CXI (ctvwGev 7to0év). 
La raison de la différence n’est pas claire. Voir toutefois ci-dessous, p. 142, pour oüp ocvóQév 
7 TO 0 S 7 . 

151 Voir CCSG t. 30, p. CXI. 

152 Cf. Maltese, Contra Scholarii, p. VIII. 

153 Notamment ceux de Bailly et de Sophocles, mais pas ceux de Liddell-Scott et de 
Dimitrakos. 

154 Cf. CCSG t. 10, p. 70, 1 . 20-21, p. 90, 1 . 4-5; t. 13, p. 47 (II 2, 1-2 et 4); t. 16, 
p. 158, 1 . 72-73; t. 3 1, p. 302, 1 . 8-9; t. 55, p. 203, 1 . 14-16; t. 67, p. CXX. Méme ortho- 
graphe dans le Ihesaurus lui-méme, au fol. 228V. Nous verrons immédiatement l’explica- 
tion du phénoméne. 

155 Cf. CCSG t. 14, p. LI (avec la n. 36); t. 30, p. CXI; t. 56, p. 28, 1 . 23, p. 93, 1 . 37, 
p. 98,1. 16, p. 194,1. 19, p. 204,1. 9, p. 205,1. 40, p. 206,1. 14, p. 277,1. 26, p. 311,1. 26; 
t. 60, p. 5,1. 5 5; t. 74, p. LXXXI et p. 12, poéme 11, 1 . 15. Voir ci-dessous pourquoi 7rco?, 
quand il porte l’accent parce qu’ il est suivi d’un autre enclitique, ne porte pas l’aigu mais 
le circonflexe 

156 Comme nr\ et nwq, le mot nov, méme indéfini, s’il est accentué, porte le circon¬ 
flexe et non l’aigu. Cf. CCSG t. 14, p. LI, n. 37; t. 74, p. 77, poéme 82, 1 . 4. Voir ci-des¬ 
sous. 

157 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 524; CCSG t. 23, p. CLXXII; t. 30, p. CXI; t. 
31, p. XC, n. 47; t. 5 6, p. 2 31, 1 . 74, p. 24 5, 1 . 17, p. 249, 1 . 42, p. 3 00, 1 . 26, p. 314, 1 . 49, 
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aussi les cas oü ils sont orthotoniques 158 . Peut-on déterminer quand ils 
gardent leur accent et quand ils observent la régle de l’enclise ? Pour tots, il 
est clair que lorsqu’il signifie non un vague « un jour » mais « jadis » 159 , 
ou lorsqu’il est relié á une négation (oú, ur¡) séparée de lui pour exprimer 
ainsil’idée d’« absolument jamais », il est orthotonique; de méme évidem- 
ment dans l’expression no re yh>..., noTS Se 160 . Semblablement, nov, lorsque 
dans le contexte il veut dire « quelque part » dans le sens de « pas nulle 
part », conserve évidemment son accent propre et s’écrit 7toú l61 . Tant pour 
nov que pour noré, lorsque le sens les unit clairement au mot qui les suit 
plutót qu’au mot qui les précéde 162 , ils ne sont plus enclitiques. Mais il y a 
des cas d’orthotonie que cela ne suffit pas a expliquer : il semble bien que, 
pour ces mots, la pratique de l’enclise ait été de moins en moins généralisée. 

Dans le Thesaurus d’Alde Manuce, aucun texte, á ma connaissance, 
ne laisse deviner l’existence de ces indéfinis orthotoniques 163 , qu’ils aient 
deja existé dans l’Antiquité ou qu’ils soient le fruit d’une évolution. 

Par contre, un passage du 5 e opuscule sur les enclitiques explique 
pourquoi nov, nug, nr¡ - et ajoutons noi - portant l’accent aigu (comme 
dans plusieurs de nos dictionnaires) sont quasi introuvables dans les ma- 
nuscrits byzantins 164 . Parlant de synenclise, il dit que si un des enclitiques 
nov, ncoq et nr¡ est suivi d’un enclitique, il est écrit sans accent: son accent 


p. 346, 1 . 66; t. 74, p. LXXX-LXXXI; Maltese, Contra Scholarii, p. VIII. 

158 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 524; CCSG t. 14, p. LI; t. 30, p. CXI; t. 39, 
p. 117,1.475; t. 56, p. 8,1. 119; t. 60,p. 39,1. 943,p. 40,1. 958, p. 46,1. 1 ioi,p. 53,1. 1277, 
p. 56,1. 1338, p. 60, 1. 1447 (pour ces six derniéres références, voir dans l’apparat combien 
Allatius [cf. n. 91], en 1655, était zélé pour rétablir l’enclise); t. 67, p. CXXI; t. 74, p. 
LXXX-LXXXI; Noret, « Quand done », p. 195. - Vendryes, Traité, §117, sígnale que 
7 TOT 6 se trouve de temps á autre en début de phrase des qu’on sort de la langue homérique. 
Chez Halkin, BHG, 3, p. 3 3 5, et Novum Auctarium, p. 425, on trouvera une dizaine de 
Lloré comme premiers mots de textes chrétiens. 

159 Voir par ex. CCSG 1.14, p. 69, 1 . 222; t. 25, p. 45, 1 . 13 58; t. 30, p. 7 6 , 1 . 283; t. 31, 
p. 122, 1 . 25. L’article ne peut visiblement jamais recevoir l’enclise de 7t0Té. 

160 Employée dans le premier opuscule du Thesaurus á la fin du fol. 224V. 

161 On trouve un bel exemple d’un tel emploi dans CCSG t. 14, p. 175,1. 313. 

162 Voir notamment CCSG t. 74, p. LXXX-LXXXI. 

163 Laum, Akzentuationssystem, ne sígnale, lui non plus, aucune scholie du texte 
homérique qui mette en doute l’enclise d’un de ces indéfinis. 

164 Tout récemment encore, M. De Groote, dans CCSG t. 74 (voir p. LXXI), n’a 
trouvé qu’un seul nov et un seul 7 tco<; accentués; il les édite avec un aigu, mais sígnale 
chaqué fois que tous les témoins manuscrits portent le circonflexe. Il y a bien longtemps, 
á une époque oü on n’osait guére encore s’affranchir des « regles » que tous semblaient 
observer, J. Declerck a édité un nov (CCSG t. 10, p. 81, qu. 109, 1 . 1), mais il sígnale en 
apparat que le ms. porte 7 roú. 
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passe sur le mot précédent, mais lui-méme ne re^oit pas un accent aigu de 
l’enclitique qui le suit, snsl [b¡ 7ré<puKSV r¡ 7r£pia7rwpévv] Kara ró koivóv £00;, 
awToXvj; pr¡ T:apa.KokovQovar¡q, £Í; ó^slav [¿£TaTÍ 0 £cr 0 ai, « parce que nor- 
malement l’accent circonflexe 165 , selon l’habitude commune, si un abré- 
gement n’accompagne pas, ne se change pas en aigu » 166 . La mention 
de cette habitude explique nos constatations et il faut bien conclure que 
les accentuations 7 roú, 7roí, 7rv¡, 7 TG¡>s ne correspondent pas á l’orthographe 
traditionnelle. 

Mou, [¿01, [¿s, formes théoriquement atones du pronom personnel de la 
premiére personne, ne sont de fait que tres rarement accentuées. En tant que 
formes atones, elles ne peuvent pas, normalement, suivre une préposition 167 ; 
les exceptions ont cependant été constatées depuis longtemps 168 , et notam- 
ment il est courant de rencontrer le syntagme 7 Tp óq [t£ 169 . 


165 Tel est le sens de rj 7r£pi<77rco[X£vv] (cf. Vendryes, Traité, § 45). 

166 En eífet, ni le ov de nov, ni le co de 7tco<;, ni le y] de t:y¡ ne pouvaient jamais devenir 
brefs. Le texte du Thesaurus, au fol. 2 34r, transmet un inacceptable 7r£piKoXou0£Ícrv]<;; nous 
l’avons remplacé par 7rapaKoXou0oúo7]S, que transmet la recensión de Barkerus ,Apxctcdov, 
p. 146. Lentz {Herodiani, p. 563) a imprimé 'Ka.pa.KokovQy\G'áaY\<;; par conjecture ? 

167 La régle énoncée par les 3 e et 5 e opuscules du Thesaurus (fols. 229V et 23 3r), selon 
laquelle les prépositions, lorsqu’elles régissent un pronom personnel de la premiére ou de 
la seconde personne, en régissent toujours la forme tonique, correspond á l’usage des ma- 
nuscrits byzantins dans l’énorme majorité des cas. Notons que, lorsqu’on dit préposition, 
il s’agit essentiellement des prépositions d’une ou deux syllabes qui peuvent également 
se retrouver comme préfixe dans quantité de verbes, substantifs, etc. Les deux opuscules 
ajoutent l’exemple d’ivsxa, á propos duquel Apollonius Dyscole avait osé écrire : Tú; yap 
av 0 apprjO'£i 6 v'E^.yjvwv e'ydkive iv tó £V£K’£fzoú; (Uhlig, Apollonii , II, 67, p. 175; de fait, 
aujourd’hui encore, on ne trouve dans tout le TLG online, que deux occurrences d’¿vetea 
[20U, une chez Théodore Métochite, et l’autre dans une scholie á Euripide). Pour d’autres 
prépositions, comme TrXrjv et £KTÓ<;, voir ci-dessous, n. 170. 

168 L’opuscule du Thesaurus attribué ajean Charax signale en eífet (fol. 228v) qu’on 
rencontre 7t£pi [20Ú, y.eTct jxoü, avv p,oí, Ú7t£p p.oú (Bekker, rééditant ce texte en 1821, rem¬ 
place les (¿oü par e\t.ov et le [20Í par éfzoí [ Anécdota , p. 1154]; il faudrait vérifier si ce n’est 
pas par conjecture), de méme d’ailleurs qu’on peut trouver y\ \xi, le £ de é[2£ ayant été 
absorbé dans le y¡ qui le précéde. Semblablement, dans le Thesaurus, le 5 e opuscule (fol. 
23 3r) donne l’exemple de Kara \lí, mais le texte semble corrompu : Barkerus, Apxcddov, 
p. 144, édite KotT’éjzé (comme d’ailleurs Lentz, Herodiani, p. 559). Quant á Vendryes, il 
aligne plusieurs exemples de prépositions portant l’accent d’enclise de la forme atone 
qui les suit; ces exemples sont tirés de la littérature la plus classique, si bien qu’il concluí : 
« La vérité est qu’(aprés préposition) on emploie le plus souvent les formes orthoto- 
niques. » ( Traité, § 112). 

169 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 519, oü 8 de ces cas ont été dénombrés. Charax, 
á l’endroit cité á la note précédente, signale aussi un 7rpó<; ]xe employé par Ménandre, á 
propos duquel « les exégétes » disent: « ávrl 7tpó<; e\LÍ ». En fait, cette maniére de dire est 
attestée bien avant Ménandre, et d’autre part son emploi dans la Septante et dans le Nou- 
veau Testament est si fréquent qu’elle est devenue nórmale dans la langue postérieure. 
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Xoú, croí, eré peuvent étre soit orthotoniques, soit enclitiques; ils sont 
orthotoniques, disent les regles anciennes, quand il faut distinguer, oppo- 
ser des personnes : « toi, pas moi, pas lui », « lui et toi » (done, aprés 
k ai), « lui ou toi » (done aprés rj); ils sont également orthotoniques aprés 
une préposition 170 . La pratique des manuscrits byzantins est générale- 
ment conforme á ces régles, mais ici encore on a signalé un upó; as isolé m . 

La conjonction monosyllabique re, déclarée enclitique par les cinq 
opuscules du Thesaurus sans qu’aucune exception soit signalée 172 , devrait 
en conséquence ne jamais porter d’accent, si ce n’est un aigu lorsqu’elle 
est suivie d’un autre enclitique. Or, dans les manuscrits byzantins, on ren- 
contre réguliérement des re (avec accent grave). J ’ai traite de la question 
dans une petite note 173 , laquelle, me semble-t-il, reste entiérement va- 
lable; ses constatations valent pour des textes du Xe s. aussi bien que pour 
d’autres de la seconde moitié du XVe, et elles ont encore été confirmées 
par une étude ultérieure sur l’accentuation de re dans les Commentaires 
sur l’Odyssée d’Eustathe de Thessalonique 174 (zde moitié du Xlle s.). 

Selon ces études, re reste toujours enclitique quand il suit immédia- 
tement une préposition; de méme, lorsqu’il suit un arricie 175 . Dans les 
autres cas, il peut soit étre prononcé lié au mot précédent et étre ainsi 
enclitique, soit étre prononcé lié au mot suivant et porter alors un accent 
grave. II n’y a pas de régle, mais il y a des tendances nettes: l’enclise est 
fréquente aprés un mot oxyton ou proparoxyton; elle est minoritaire 
aprés un paroxyton ou un périspoméne, surtout si re est immédiatement 
suivi de Kaí 176 . II me parait également que, conformément a 1 evolution 
de l’accentuation qui sera exposée en fin de cet article, aprés un mot pro- 


170 Ce mot étant á entendre comme dans la n. 167, y compris l’adjonction de éveyea. On 
peut dire en effet ivzzóc, aov (cf. CCSG t. 40, p. 93, 1 .796) et 7rXyp/ crou (cf. ibid., p. 97, 1 . 820), 
mais on peut dire aussi 7rXv¡v aov (cf. CCSG t. 31, p. 141, 1 . 29, p. 297, 1 .4- 5). Remarquons que 
dans tout le TLG Online on ne trouve actuellement aucun exemple de TrXvjv [lou ! - Comme 
pour le pronom de la premiére personne, l’emploi commun des formes orthotoniques aprés 
les prépositions habituelles laisse place á quelques exceptions (cf Vendryes, Traité, § 112). 

171 Cf Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 519. 

172 Voir, dans le Thesaurus d’Alde Manuce, les fols. 22 5v, 229r, 229V, 23 or, 231 v et 23 3r. 

173 J. Noret, « L’accentuation de ts en grec byzantin », Byzantion 68(1998),516-518. 

174 I.A. Liverani, « L’accentazione di re in Eustazio di Tessalonica », Rivista di 
Studi Bizantini eNeoellenici 36 (1999; éditée en 2000), 117-120. 

175 Mme Liverani enregistre une unique exception sur 71 cas, mais ne s’y attarde pas. 

176 En plus des articles cités, on pourra consulter notamment CCSG t. 19, p. 123; t. 
30, p. CIX; t. 48, p. CXL; t. 60, p. LUI; t. 67, p. CXIX-CXX; Reil, « Akzentuation », 
p. 524. En 1493, la grammaire de Chalcondylés (cf. ci-dessus, n. 29) emploie encore des 
T6 marqués de l’accent grave (par ex., au recto du fol. Siiii, aprés sti). 
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périspoméne l’enclise a tendance á n’étre pratiquée que si le mot pré- 
cédent rs gagne á étre mis en évidence 177 ; si en revanche il n’y a pas de 
raison de souligner celui-ci, l’enclise est plutót évitée. 

Dans le petit texte du Tbesaurus qui ouvre la section sur les encli- 
tiques, lorsqu’il parle du présent de sípí 178 , l’auteur ne parle d’abord que 
des formes api, sí;, écrcrí, éoróv 179 , éapsv, soté et sien; le traitement de sari 
est reporté au folio suivant 180 . Aucune exception n’est signalée á l’enclise 
des sept premieres formes. II en va de méme dans le bref traité de Choe- 
roboskos et dans les mentions de sípí qu’on trouve dans les 4 e et 5 e opus- 
cules 181 . Par contre, dans le traité de Jean Charax, qui traite en un seul 
bloc des verbes sípí et <pv¡pí, il y a quelque chose d etonnant; on y lit (fol. 
227 V): ’Ev roí; pqpaaiv oúSsv éyKXívsrai sí pv¡ Súo póva, ró sípí Kaí cpv]pí, 
Sq^ovÓTi 7 tpor]yotipsvwv twv 7 rpoppy] 0 sio"wv Is^scov, S7tsí ró ávOpcónov sípí 
oúk éyicXívsTai, Kaí ró oüv sípí (« Parmi les verbes aucun n’est enclitique, 
sinon deux seulement, sípí et (pqpí, évidemment si les mots qui les précé- 
dent sont ceux dont il a été question, car áv0pcÓ7tou sípí n’a pas d’enclise, 
ni oúv sípí »). Les mots dont il a été question, ce sont les proparoxytons, 
les trochai'ques (les propérispoménes et quelques paroxytons) ainsi que les 
oxytons; dans ce traité en effet, les périspoménes n’acceptent pas l’enclise, 
d’oü l’exemple o£>v sípí. Cette exception prévue par Charax á l’enclise d’ sípí 
est cependant loin d’expliquer tous les cas de non-enclise qu’on rencontre 


177 Tel est typiquement le cas de l’adjectif olot;, qui, lorsqu’il est suivi de re, acquiert 
une signification spéciale; il recevra done l’enclise chaqué fois que re n’est pas lui-méme 
suivi d’un autre enclitique, ce qui fait alors intervenir les regles complexes de la synen- 
clise. D’oü les accentuations oíóv re (cf. CCSG t. 55, p. 195, 1 . 9), oíóv re r]v et olóq re 
e\, mais oíov re soti (cf. CCSG t. 30, p. CIX; t. 63, p. CCXXIV); dans ce dernier cas, 
l’accentuation de la particule re attire également l’attention sur le sens spécial de l’expres- 
sion, et il n’est pas étonnant de la retrouver telle quelle dans le texte méme du Thesaurus, 
au fol. 224V. 

178 Cf. Thesaurus , fol. 224V. 

179 Aprés ces trois formes spéciales de la seconde personne du singulier et du duel, 
il ne précise pas que la forme classique, el, n’est pas enclitique; et en effet, cette forme ne 
se lit ni chez Homére, ni chez Hésiode. Nous avons la une seconde preuve, aprés celle de 
la n. 147, du fait que ce texte vise exclusivement une accentuation corréete de ces textes 
poétiques. - Dans le cinquiéme opuscule du Thesaurus, c’est également tout á la fin de 
l’exposé sur le présent de £Í[d (fol. 232V), pas avant, que vient la mention de la seconde 
personne, el, non enclitique. 

180 Dans une sorte d’appendice (voir ci-dessus, n. 50). Cet appendice est-il vraiment 
du méme auteur que ce qui précéde, on peut se le demander : voir ci-dessous, n. 210. 

181 Respectivement, aux fols. 229V, 2 3 or, 2 3 ov, 2 31 r et 2 3 2V. 
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dans les manuscrits byzantins 182 , et 1 ’insufSsance ou l’obsolescence de ces 
regles est confirmée indirectement par le fait que dans les exemples que 
donnent les cinq opuscules du Thesaurus sur l’enclise d’sipí, c’est quasi 
toujours sur un nominatif, attribut ou sujet, que tombe cette enclise 183 . 

Mais, nous l’avons dit, la 3 e personne du singulier, sari, est traitée 
á part dans le premier opuscule du Thesaurus. Elle est, dit ce texte (fol. 
225V), accentuée sur la premiére syllabe (sari) lorsqu’elle se trouve en 
debut de phrase ou quand elle suit soit la négation oú, soit Kaí, ti, cCfká, 
&<; ou Toüro (cette liste des mots qui entraínent l’accentuation ’écrn varié 
selon les textes 184 ). En dehors de ces cas, continué le premier opuscule, 
écrrí est enclitique aprés un mot oxyton, périspoméne, propérispoméne 
(la, il mentionne quand méme quelques exceptions 185 ), ou encore pro- 
paroxyton; dans les autres cas, ¿orí n’est pas enclitique 186 . Elérodien (ou 
l’auteur de l’opuscule), qui s’exprime toujours ici en termes de métrique, 


182 Voir par exemple CCSG t. 14, p. LIII-LIV, 011 on constate notamment que le 
verbe sífd n’est jamais enclitique lorsqu’il suit un infinitif, qu’il ne l’est presque jamais 
aprés un mot au génitif ou au datif, et plus généralement qu’il n’est pas enclitique lorsque 
le sens le lie davantage á ce qui le suit qu’á ce qui le précéde. Toutefois, il est souvent 
enclitique aprés un monosyllabe comme nov, ncóq, yáp, Sé et méme aprés le ouv cité par 
Charax, ce qui montre une fois de plus qu’en matiére d’enclise il n’y a guére de régle 
stricte á lepoque byzantine. On trouvera des constatations analogues dans CCSG t. 23, 
p. CLXXII. Dans CCSG t. 39, p. 87, 1 . 158, on verra un bel exemple oü la tradition 
manuscrite se divise : 1 ms. a é<rn enclitique, les 7 autres l’ont orthotonique (sari), mais 
ce qui est remarquable pour notre propos, c’est que le mot qui précéde écrrí n’est pas le 
méme dans les deux branches et que chaqué le^on est parfaitement cohérente. 

183 Une seule citation, ctíp.c¿TÓ(; si<; áyaGoío (Iliade, 4, 611), avancée dans le premier 
opuscule et qui remonte probablement á Hérodien, n’est une exception qu’en apparence; le 
verbe est la enchássé au milieu d’un génitif de qualité, lequel équivaut á un adjectif attribut. 

184 Dans le 5 e opuscule, au fol. 23 2V, les mots entrainant derriére eux l’accentuation 
sari sont seulement oúk, Kaí et cb<; (comme dans Barkerus, Ápxctdíov, p. 142, dont le texte 
est fort proche). Par contre, dans le 4 e opuscule, dont le texte est ici assez différent, on 
retrouve (fol. 23 ir) la liste du fol. 225V á l’exception de sí. Jean Charax, lui, ne parle que 
de oük (fol. 227V). De son cóté, l’Etymologicum Magnum donne la méme liste que le 
premier opuscule, mais en omettant si et en ajoutant \ly\ (cf. éd. Th. Gaisford [Oxford, 
1848; repr. Athénes, 2000], col. 863, n° 301, 1 . 2-5). Notons encore que les deux listes 
du Thesaurus parlant de áAXá et de toüto ne donnent que des exemples oü ces mots sont 
élidés; aprés toút’soti, le 4 e opuscule ajoute méme : icai [xsráysxai sí<; £ 7 ríppY]fza toutsoti 
(« et [sari] est amené á l’adverbe toutsoti »). 

185 II n’y a pas d’enclise aprés les propérispoménes, si leur syllabe finale est longue 
par position : il faut dire et écrire Kvjpuí; sari, 90ÍV1I; sari, et non Kv¡ptí| sari, cpoíví!; sari. 
Ces exceptions sont également mentionnées dans le 4 e opuscule, au fol. 2 3or (et dans le 
passage paralléle de Barkerus, ApxaSíov, p. 13 9-140). 

186 Conscient de la complexité de la régle, l’auteur se répéte et dit équivalemment 
qu’sorí n’est pas enclitique aprés paroxyton ainsi que dans les exceptions signalées á la 
note précédente. 
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parlant de longues par nature ou par position, de spondées, d’i'ambes, 
de pyrrhiques, ne mentionne aucune exception á ces regles complexes, et 
notamment aucune exception fondée sur le sens de la phrase. 

Pourtant, dans les manuscrits de l’époque byzantine, s’il ne fait au- 
cun doute qu’ecrn est paroxyton en debut de phrase ainsi qu’aprés oúk 187 
et áXX\ il faut bien constater qu’aprés Kaí, si, úq et méme toüto, la chose 
est moins sürement généralisée. 

D’autre part, si en debut de phrase, á l’époque byzantine comme 
selon les préceptes du Thesaurus, on accentue "Kcm, il sera bon de remar- 
quer que les autres formes du présent d’eípí peuvent aussi se trouver en 
debut de phrase et sont alors oxytones : Kícrí, mais aussi probablement 
Eipí,’E<r[¿év,’EoTé 188 . 

Aprés oúk, Eaccentuation sari s’est bien conservée, mais les autres 
formes du présent sont aussi orthotoniques: oúk sipí, oúk éapsv, oúk serré, 
oúk sien 189 . 

Aprés sí, Kaí, úq, áXVá et toúto, l’usage paraít flotter : on peut notam¬ 
ment trouver ¿orí (accentue sur la derniére syllabe) 19 °. Ici encore, aprés ces 
mots, on trouveparfois orthotoniques tant sipí que les formes dupluriel 191 . 

II arrive aussi qu’aprés pf] on trouve Eaccentuation sari 192 ou les 
autres formes du présent sans enclise. 

Enfin et peut-étre surtout - car c’est peut-étre la que se trouve l’expli- 
cation des variations signalées ci-dessus -, on trouve le paroxyton sari 193 , 


187 Cf. notamment CCSG t. 74, p. LXXXV-LXXXVI. 

188 Voir les Elcrí au debut de certains textes dans Halkin, BHG, t. 3, p. 3 00, et Novum 
Auctarium , p. 345. Dans le Thesaurus lui-méme, au fol. n6r, une phrase commence par 
gitrl Sé Tivgi;. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 521, signale un cas de auí en debut de phrase. 

189 Voir Noret, « Faut-il écrire », p. 277-280. Voir aussi CCSG t. 31, p. XCI, n. 51, 
ainsi que Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 521. 

190 Dans les écrits de Cantacuzéne (idc moitié du XlVe s.), Fr. Tinnefeld a en effet 
sígnale la graphie xa! écttÍ (cf. CCSG t. 16, p. CXIII). Dans un texte d’Akindynos (i erc 
moitié du méme siécle), J. Nadal a trouve cinq cas de TOÚT’éa’TÍ, dont les accentuations 
exceptionnelles sont d’ailleurs bien compréhensibles dans leur contexte (cf. CCSG t. 31, 
p. XCI, n. 50). Voir encore toító lera dans CCSG t. 67, p. CXXII, 011 toúto est mis en 
évidence. 

191 On lit par ex., et c’est bien normal, áA’gíotv (cf. CCSG t. 23, p. CLXXII; Reil, 
« Akzentuation », p. 521; á ma connaissance, l’accent ne remonte jamais sur éAÁ’), xai 
síorv (CCSG t. 24, p. 136, 1 . 218, et p. 137, 1 . 221). 

192 Conformément á la recommandation de TEtymologicum Magnum (cf. ci-dessus, 
n. 184). On trouvera des exemples dans CCSG t. 3 1, p. XCI, n. 50; t. 39, p. 89, 1 . 169. 
Voir aussi t. 16, p. CXIII. 

193 Sürement sentí comme plus appuyé que 1 ’éoTÍ non enclitique mais oxyton. C ’est 
ainsi en effet qu’on accentue quand on veut vraiment appuyer sur le mot (cf. CCSG 
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ou éarí oxyton, ou encore les autres personnes, non enclitiques, dans 
toutes sortes de contextes oü, soit le sens invite á appuyer sur la valeur 
prégnante du verbe étre m , soit le sens lie le verbe davantage á ce qui le 
suit qu’á ce qui le precede 195 . 

Sur ti;, pronom et adjectif (auquel sont réguliérement jointes les formes 
roí) et tw, équivalents des indéfinis tivó; et riví), les grammairiens anciens 
affirment que, lorsqu’il est indéfini, il est enclitique, et ils ne signalent au- 
cune exccption l% . Mais on ne peut manquer de remarquer que dans tous 
les exemples qu’ils donnent, ti; adjectif suit toujours directement le nom 
auquel il se rapporte, lequel repoit l’enclise, et ti; pronom suit presque tou¬ 
jours 197 immédiatement le verbe dont il est soit sujet (pour ti;, ti vé;), soit 
complément (pour les autres cas). On notera aussi qu’aprés avoir donné les 
exemples VjX 0 á ti;, sXáXr¡aé ti;, le premier opuscule ( Thesaurus, fol. ziqr-v; 
Bekker, Anécdota, p. 1143; Lentz, Herodiani, p. 551, 1 . 19) ajoute év oí; 198 
Kai návTOTe ÚTOTaKTiKÓv écm (« dans lesquels [exemples] il [le mot ti;] 
est toujours place derriére »). Dans les manuscrits byzantins, les tí; encli- 


t. 14, p. 270,1. 481 : oí) yap ecrriv, ovk sotiv rónot;... « il n’y a pas en effet, il n’y a pas 
d’endroit... »; voir aussi soriyap 60Ti(v) dans CCSG t. 12, p. 4, 1 . 12; t. 13, p. 83, ch. 86, 
1. 1; t. 56, p. 164,1. 47). 

194 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 521-522. Voir aussi CCSG t. 14, p. LIII-LIV, oü 
les exemples rencontrés aprés §’, aprés eínep, et tous les autres exemples du haut de la p. 
LIV s’expliquent, je pense, par la volonté de souligner le sens plénier du verbe. Il en va 
probablement de méme du sari et de Teiaí qui suivent r¡ de CCSG t. 30, p. CXIII, n. 70, 
ainsi que de Vían qu’on lit dans CCSG t. 48, p. 52, 1 . 247/248. Voir encore CCSG t. 
60, p. 14, 1 . 305-306. - Quant á la pseudo-régle qui voudrait qu’on accentue sari chaqué 
fois que le verbe équivaut á í^ean ou chaqué fois qu’il correspond á « exister » dans les 
langues modernes, elle n’est ni attestée chez les anciens grammairiens ni confirmée par 
les manuscrits. On trouvera des accentuations contredisant clairement cette prétendue 
régle, deja dénoncée par Vendryes au début du XXe siécle ( Traité , § 123) - ce qui n’apas 
empéché les grammaires scolaires de continuer á la répéter -, dans CCSG t. 14, p. LUI et 
LIV; voir aussi CCSG t. 31, p. XC, n. 49; t. 5 5, p. 57, 1 . 35; t. 67, p. CXXII. 

195 Tel est le cas notamment lorsque le verbe étre est suivi immédiatement d’un par¬ 
ticipe prédicat constituant avec lui une forme périphrastique de la conjugaison (voir, par 
exemple, CCSG t. 14, p. LUI; Noret « Faut-il écrire », p. 279). - Parmiles exemples, qui 
foisonnent, citons celui-ci : dans sa grammaire de 1476, Lascaris commence sa section 
sur les adverbes par’E7típpy][ta éori jzépoi; ^.óyou cocXitov; l’enclise ne siérait pas, puisqu’on 
attend ce qui suit éorí: savoir ce qu’est un adverbe. 

196 Cf. le Thesaurus d’Alde Manuce aux fois. 224i*-v, 227r-v, 229V, 23or, 23 ir, 232r. 

197 Seúl le premier opuscule, celui attribué á Hérodien, cite aussi des cas (cinq sur six 
tirés d’Homére et d’Hésiode, comme l’a montré Lentz, Herodiani , p. 552) oü nq suit les 
petits mots oí), pyj, fxév, xaí, ou encore deux fois le relatif 6<; (ce sont done des attestations 
d’óoTu; des les débuts du grec). 

198 Au lieu de év olq, le Thesaurus porte ici évía7]i;, clairement corrompu. 
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tiques sont encore souvent présents m , mais les tú; indéfinis et pourtant or- 
thotoniques sont loin d etre rares 200 et il y a méme des cas oü prononcer ti; 
comme enclitique aboutirait á une absurdité 201 . II me paraít clair que ces 
changements ont accompagné le fait que, ápartir d’une certaine époque, la 
place de tí; dans la phrase est devenue beaucoup plus libre qu’á l’origine 202 . 
Remarquons pour terminer que l’orthotonie est plus fréquente encore 
pour les formes dissyllabiques que pour les formes monosyllabiques ti; et 
ti 203 , et que ces derniéres, quand elles gardent leur accent, portent, dans 
de rares cas, un accent grave 204 , mais la plupart du temps un accent aigu, 

199 Notamment aprés les prépositions, les conjonctions, ainsi qu’aprés yd\ et de nom- 
breux autres monosyllabes (cf. CCSG, t. 14, p. LII). Aprés les prépositions, cela semble 
étre resté l’usage habituel (cf. CCSG t. 26, p. 171; t. 30, p. CX; Noret, « Grégoire de 
Chypre », p. 96; voir tout de méme CCSG t. 60, p. 12, 1 . 249 et 250, oü la nécessité du sens 
permet d’abandonner laprononciation habituelle). Voir aussi CCSG t. 23, p. CLXXII. 

200 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 522-523; CCSG t. 13, p. LI; t. 67, p. CXXI- 
CXXII. On aura remarqué que, dans plusieurs des cas cités á ces endroits, ti; est pronom 
et régit un génitif qui le suit. 

201 J’ai attiré l’attention sur ce fait dans ma note « Quand done » et j’y ai relevé 
trois sortes de contextes oü il semble particuliérement indiqué et fréquent que l’indéfini 
ti; garde son accent propre : i° quand il est le premier mot d’un syntagme (du temps 
d’Homére, méme dans un tel cas, il semble que l’enclise ait joué puisque Hérodien 
cite comme exemple kcü Tiva Tpcoiaócov & Ilia.de 3, 122; cf. Thesaurus, fol. 224V; Bekker, 
Anécdota , p. 1144; Lentz, Herodiani, p. 552, 1 . 21-22); 2 0 quand, lié á une négation qui 
ne le précéde pas immédiatement, il insiste sur l’absoluité de celle-ci; 3 0 quand le sens 
de « quelque » ou « quelque chose » est souligné (par opposition á « aucun » ou á 
« rien »); voir aussi CCSG t. 14, p. LII; t. 48, p. CXL. 

202 Parmi les textes chrétiens, certains ont pour tout premier mot un Tú; indéfini ou 
une des formes de sa déclinaison : voir Halkin, BHG, 3, p. 340, et Novum Auctarium , 
p. 427. Vendryes, qui n’envisageait pas des textes aussi tardifs, signale quand méme l’exis- 
tence de tiv£; p.ev en début de phrase ou aprés ponctuation, mais, dit-il, le phénoméne est 
rare ( Traité , § 117). 

203 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 522-523; Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 96. 

204 II arrive aussi qu’un tú; interrogatif porte un accent grave. Le passage suivant, tiré 
du 4 e livre de la grammaire de Théodore Gaza (fol. i 1 IIv), montre bien á quel point, dans 
l’accentuation byzantine, un recours souple á l’accent aigu et á l’accent grave pouvait 
rendre vivante la prononciation d’un texte. A propos de 1 ’interrogatif tú;, le grammai- 
rien écrit: awanrerca ... ¡láXiara tó tu;, twv py¡p.árcov toí; Ú7rapKTiKoí; re icai kXvjtikoí;, 
é 7 rayo[xévoi) re óvóp.aroq, icai £i ávrcovvp.ía éic Tprrou 7 rpó( 7 K£iTai ' tí; eanv ovroq; y¡ ti; 
oÓ£ ycaXeírcu; ón XcoicpáTV];' icai éXkeinriKÚt; rov vnapK.riK.ov ' ti; outo;; eí ye f¿r]v tó ti; 
rárry\rai [xóvov, 7ravTÍ pr¡ ptctTi crvvánrecrQai Svvaróv av eÍY¡' tí; pa§í^£i; tí; SiaXéyerai; koCi 
el [2£v ávTcovu[zía á7roóo0£Íy), qKUJT’áv énepcorr¡aec*)<; Seo i‘ oíov ti; ypáyei; eyco' el S’óvojza, 
£Ti Sel epcorvjcjecoc, ¿T£pa; óia tó toú óvóparot; ó[zcóvu[20v icai á}(Xco; 7rolúc7r]^ov' tí; ypá9£i; 
'Hereda;' Ti;'Hcraía;; ó NiKo^.áou (« Le mot tí; est souvent lié á des verbes signifiant étre et 
s’appeler suivis d’un nom; et si c’est un pronom de la 3 e personne qui est ajouté : «Qui est 
celui-la ?» ou «Quel est le nom de celui-ci ? - Socrate»; et si on laisse tomber le verbe 
étre : «Qui (est) celui-la ?». Et si tí; est employé tout seul, il est susceptible d’étre lié á 
tout verbe : «Qui marche ?», «Qui parle ?». Et si la réponse est un pronom, il est rare 
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exactement comme l’interrogatif homonyme 205 ; seul le contexte, dans ces 
cas, permet de voir s’il s’agit del’interrogatif ou del’indéfini. 

3 . L’enclisefonctionneparfois différemment. 

La maniere dont fonctionne l’enclise a, elle aussi, évolué depuis l’Anti- 
quité. 

a) Aprés un oxyton, un proparoxyton et un périspoméne 

La maniere dont fonctionne l’enclise n’est restée stable qu’aprés un oxy¬ 
ton, un proparoxyton et un périspoméne 206 . Encoré faut-il faire ici deux 
remarques. 

L’enclise aprés un proparoxyton est restée assez fréquente. Mais il 
n’est pas exceptionnel que seul l’accent aigu sur la derniére syllabe soit 
écrit 207 , ce qui indique que, comme aujourd’hui encore dans la lecture 
publique, c’était l’accent dominant dans la prononciation, tandis que 
l’autre aigu correspondait á un accent secondaire, moins appuyé. 

Ensuite, certains proparoxytons ne le sont qu’en apparence. Ainsi, 
si on ne trouve pas l’accentuation Lóyiói; éori, mais lóyio? sari 208 , c’est 
parce que, la langue ayant évolué et l’iota étant devenu une semi-voyelle, 
le motLoyioi; est en fait un paroxyton. 

b) Aprés un paroxyton 

Aprés un mot paroxyton, les régles anciennes étaient complexes mais, 
a premiére vue, bien établies. Si le paroxyton suivi d’un enclitique était 
trochaique, c’est-á-dire si son avant-derniére syllabe était longue par 
position et sa derniére bréve, la syllabe finale du trochée recevait l’ac- 


qu’il faille une question ultérieure. Ainsi, «Qui écrit ? - Moi.» Mais s’il y a un nom, il 
faut encore une autre question á cause de l’homonymie du nom ou encore de sa polysé- 
mie: «Qui écrit ? - Isaie. - Quel Isaie ? - Le (fils) de Nicolás» »). 

205 Cf. CCSG 1.16, p. CXIII; t. s 6 , p. XLVI, n. 145; t. 74, p. LXXIX-LXXX. 

206 Pour mémoire, rappelons qu’un enclitique « réveille » l’accent d’un oxyton : 
l’aigu ne se change pas en grave devant l’enclitique; qu’un proparoxyton re^oit sur sa 
derniére syllabe un accent aigu « supplémentaire », provoqué par la présence de l’encli- 
tique; enfin, qu’un périspoméne ne subit apparemment aucun changement, l’enclitique 
s’agglutinant á lui sans en changer la prononciation. 

207 Les éditeurs ne notent pas souvent de tels phénoménes. Un exemple : ygygvvvjKá 
cjg dans CCSG t. 30, p. CVI. 

208 Cf. CCSG t. 26, p. 172. 
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cent d’enclise; dans les autres cas, c’est-á-dire si les deux derniéres syl- 
labes du paroxyton formaient un spondée (longue-longue), un lambe 
(breve-longue) ou un pyrrhique (breve-breve) 209 , les enclitiques mono- 
syllabiques perdaient leur accent mais le mot précédent ne recevait pas 
d’aigu sur sa derniére syllabe, tandis que les enclitiques dissyllabiques 
ne s’appuyaient pas sur le mot qui les précédait et gardaient done leur 
accent propre sur leur syllabe finale 210 . 

Ces nuances compliquées, si elles furent un temps remises á la mode 
chez les Grecs érudits 211 , qui pouvaient plus facilement que les Occiden- 
taux assimiler et appliquer les petits traités édités par Alde Manuce puis 
souvent réimprimés, furent rapidement gommées dans les grammaires 
scolaires 212 , qui passérent sous silence le cas des paroxytons trochaiques et 


209 On ne parle pas ici des mots dont les deux derniéres syllabes sont une longue par 
nature puis une breve, puisque ces mots-lá sont normalement des propérispoménes et 
non des paroxytons. 

210 On retrouve cette régle dans chacun des opuscules du Thesaurus : fols. 224r, 
226v, 229V (dans l’exemple c$Xoí yap donné pour illustrer l’enclise de yáp), 23orv, 23 iv, 
234r (oü il faut lire 7 tapo^úvoiTO et non 7 rpo 7 rapo^úvoiro, ce que confirme le texte paralléle 
de Barkerus, Apxadíov, p. 146). Plusieurs détails de l’énoncé de ces régles méritent toute- 
fois d’étre relevés : presque toujours, les paroxytons cités en exemples sont des mots de 
deux syllabes; trois fois, la syllabe finale du paroxyton, bien que bréve, devient longue par 
position á cause de l’enclitique qui le suit (á)(Xó<; poi au fol. 226V; cCfkóc, tu; aux fols. 23 iv 
et 2 34r), mais cela ne l’empéche pas de recevoir l’accent d’enclise; une seule fois, dans 
le quatriéme opuscule, on dit clairement que ce n’est pas le mot entier qui doit étre un 
trochée, mais que ce peut étre un mot de plus de deux syllabes, pourvu qu’il se termine 
par un trochée, et l’exemple donné est TV<pQévTÁ ts (fol. 23er ; confirmé par Barkerus, 
ApxaSíov, p. 13 9). La régle serait done claire si on ne devait relever deux choses. D’abord, 
dans le premier opuscule, les exemples donnés au fol. 224r sont^.áp7tá rs et cpúXXá ts xa! 
9X0Í0V, mais plus loin (fols. 225V-2261'), quand l’appendice de ce méme texte (mais cet 
appendice vient-il du méme auteur que ce qui précéde ? voir ci-dessus, n. 180) parle de 
la 3 e personne du singulier de giptí, il dit clairement qu’aprés un trochée non propérispo- 
méne mais paroxyton, on accentue écrri, et il donne pour exemple pávTu; sari. Ensuite, 
dans le texte attribué ajean Charax, on per^oit que tout le monde n’était pas d’accord 
sur la régle : les Anciens, dit 1 ’auteur, cherchaient á éviter cette suite de deux aigus sur 
le méme mot (xaKocpwvíav yap noiovcri) et les áKpi^elg bláment cet usage; voilá pourquoi 
Aristarque (de Samothrace, vers 216 - 144 av. J.-C., éléve d’Aristophane de Byzance; cf. 
F. Montanari, « Aristarchos von Samothrake », Der nene Pauly, 1 [1996], col. 1090- 
1094) ne voulait pas mettre un accent sur 1 ’a final dans AvSpá poi, les deux premiers mots 
de rOdyssée, disant: év áp^yj Tvj<; 7roi7^a'gco<; nccpáXoyov oí> pv] 7roiy¡(jco (fol. 226v). 

211 Voir ci-dessous n. 265, concernant Allatius au milieu du XVIIe siécle. 

212 Ainsi, Gretserus (dans le premier livre de ses Institutiones linguaegraecae ; je cite 
ledition, revue par l’auteur, du t. XVI de ses Opera omnia imprimées á Ratisbonne en 
1741) donne la régle concernant le paroxyton trochaíque, mais ajoute « Alii tamen 
aeque probabiliter volunt... » et donne ensuite la régle qui prévaut aprés tous les autres 
paroxytons; de nombreuses grammaires qui sont des résumés immédiats ou médiats de 
Gretser ont laissé tomber la particularité des paroxytons trochaiques. Quant á Clénard, 
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dirent qu’aprés tout paroxyton on suivait l’ancienne régle de l’enclise aprés 
les paroxytons se terminant par un spondée, un lambe ou un pyrrhique. 

Pourtant, on peut penser que c’est cette maniere ancienne de pro- 
noncer qui s’est maintenue dans des expressions comme áXXó ti 213 ou 
svOév roí 214 , qu’on ne trouve presque jamais accentuées autrement dans 
les manuscrits. C ’est peut-étre elle encore qui explique les accentuations 
áppá crov et pájSSóv pou du Vaticanus gr. 2/25 215 , voire 'icsyi ti 216 de l’éru- 
dit Pléthon. 

A cote de cela, pas mal de paroxytons trochaiques sont, dans les ma¬ 
nuscrits, accentués comme doivent l’étre, selon les regles anciennes, les 
autres paroxytons. Et inversement il n’est pas rare de rencontrer dans 
ces mémes manuscrits des paroxytons non trochaiques suivis d’un encli- 
tique et portant deux aigus, un sur chacune de leurs deux syllabes finales. 
La prononciation de ces mots marqués de deux aigus ne devait plus faire 
dificulté, contrairement a ce que dit le traité attribué ajean Charax 217 : 
le second accent, celui de l’enclise, primait presque certainement sur 
l’autre 218 . Quoi qu’il en soit, l’extension de la possibilité d’avoir des pa¬ 
roxytons avec deux accents aigus semble étre une nouveauté que révélent 
les manuscrits byzantins. Nous tenterons de l’expliquer ci-dessous 219 . 

c) aprés un propérispoméne 

Aprés un propérispoméne, les régles anciennes sont unánimes: le propé¬ 
rispoméne suivi d’un enclitique reip>it sur sa derniére syllabe un second 


son exposé sur les enclitiques a tenu des le début en une demi-page (p. 107 [701 par 
erreur] de l’édition des Institutiones in linguiim graecam de 1530); il n’entre done pas 
dans de tels détails. 

213 Cf. CCSG t. 9, p. 19, 1 . 10-11, p. 190, 1 . 35; t. 13, p. LI; t. 14, p. 156, 1 . 559; t. 
19, p. 113; t. 31, p. 22, 1 . 56; t. 40, p. 44, app. 1 . 388; t. 74, p. XCII; Noret, « Grégoire 
de Chypre », p. 96; voir encore quatre attestations chez Akindynos, citées dans Noret, 
« Notes », p. 87, n. 22. 

214 Cf. CCSG t. 9, p. CLIII; t. 13, p. 16, 1 . 17; t. zé, p. 134, 1 . 192; t. 55, p. n,l. 1, 
p. 18,1.43, p. 54,1. 26, p. 246,1. 30. II n’est pas sur que cette expression ait deja été utilisée 
á l’époque classique, mais elle est attestée sürement depuis le début de notre ere. 

215 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 519 ; il s’agit la d’un codex en onciales, qu’on date 
prudemment des environs de l’an 700, mais dont l’accentuation a été ajoutée plus tard 
(cf. Follieri, Códices, p. 14). 

216 Cf. Maltese, Contra Scholarii, p. VIII. 

217 Voir ci-dessus, n. 210. 

218 Voir ci-dessous, n. 250. 

219 Voirp. 140-145. 
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accent, un aigu qui est précisément la marque de L enclise. Mais dans les 
manuscrits byzandns, c’est bien la la régle d’enclise qui est la moins sui- 
vie : ce second accent manque souvent. Des 191 o, on l’a noté á propos de 
l’enclise des pronoms personnels, ainsi que des diverses formes de <py¡pí, 
d’sipí et de tú; 220 . Ces derniéres années encore, on l’a souvent constaté 221 . 
L’explication de cette évolution sera esquissée ci-dessous. 

d) quand plusieurs enclitiques se suivent (synenclise) 

Trois des cinq opuscules du Tbesaurus parlent des cas oü plusieurs encli¬ 
tiques se suivent, á savoir le premier et les deux derniers. 

Le premier cite (fol. 223V) le vers 812 du 5 c livre del’Iliade i] vú eré nov 
Séoq lajsi, et dit que chaqué enclitique éveille un accent aigu sur la syllabe 
finale du mot qui le précéde, si bien qu’on a une suite d’accents aigus: le 
rj porte un accent aigu á cause de l’enclitique vu, le vú á cause du pronom 
as, et le ai á cause de nov. C ’est cette régle simple, á vrai dire simpliste, 
que les grammaires scolaires ont retenue et transmise 222 . 

Les quatriéme et cinquiéme opuscules (fols. 23iv-232r et 234r), qui 
ont pour ce passage un texte pratiquement identique, confirmé encore par 
celui d’« Arcadius » 223 , montrent bien que cette régle pose des problémes. 
L’auteur cite le méme vers d’Homére que le premier opuscule et constate 
que trois accents aigus se suivent immédiatement. II ajoute, avec quelque 
humour me semble-t-il, une réserve : « et il est possible d’en imaginer 
davantage, par exemple ú nép ríq ai poí <pr¡aí nons ... si bien qu’il y aura six 
aigus d’affilée, bien qu’une telle chose soit rare á cause de la continuité 
du souffle : on a besoin de respiren » 224 La suite immédiate, omise par 
le quatriéme opuscule mais identique dans le cinquiéme et chez « Arca¬ 
dius », énonce une autre régle qui permet de réduire quelque peu la suite 
des accents aigus: « si dans une suite d’enclitiques l’un d’entre eux était 


220 Cf. Reil, « Akzentuation »,p. 519-520, 521, 522 et 523. 

221 Cf. CCSG t. 13, p. LI; t. 14, p. LI; t. 1 6, p. CXIII; t. 19, p. 124 (oü, dans la n. 
6, on lira 117 au lieu de 177); t. 23, p. CLXXI; t. 26, p. 171-172; t. 30, p. CX; t. 5 5, p. 
LXXIX-LXXX; t. 67, p. CXIX-CXXII; t. 74, p. XCII; Maltese, Contra Scholarii, p. 
VIII-IX; Noret, « Grégoire de Chypre », p. 96. 

222 II en va ainsi de Gretserus et de tous ceux qui en dépendent, quand ils n’ont pas 
passé entiérement sous silence les problémes de la synenclise. 

223 Cf. Barkerus, Ápxctdíov, p. 146. 

224 On rapprochera cela de ce que dit Jean Charax dans le texte évoqué ci-dessus á la 
n. 210. 
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périspoméne comme nov 7rrj toó; 225 , et qu’aprés lui arrivait un autre encli- 
tique, ce périspoméne ne porte pas son accent circonflexe, puisque son 
accent passe sur ce qui le précéde, et il ne porte pas non plus d’accent aigu, 
parce que normalement l’accent circonflexe, selon l’habitude commune, si 
un abrégement n’accompagne pas, ne se change pas en aigu 226 »; l’auteur 
donne ensuite trois exemples, dans lesquels pas une seule fois deux aigus ne 
se suivent immédiatement. Pour notre part, nous pouvons citer au moins 
deux cas dans lesquels nov est suivi d’un mot qui est susceptible d etre en- 
clitique, mais précisément ne l’est pas: Ka0á nov (pyjoív et otnc &v nov Tiva 
T'Jrj éOviKóóv 227 . On peut done se demander si la régle, non explicitée, n’est 
pas: nov, nr¡, ncog, ne sont pas susceptibles de recevoir une enclise. 

Venons-en maintenant aux manuscrits byzantins. La régle simple pro- 
posée par le premier opuscule du Thesaurus n’y est, á ma connaissance, pas 
appliquée : je ne me souviens pas avoir rencontré trois syllabes consécutives 
toutes marquées d’un aigu. En fait, le grec - les grammairiens modernes 
l’ont remarqué depuis longtemps 228 - s’arrange pour éviter une telle suite 229 . 

Et si d’aventure deux enclitiques monosyllabiques se suivent, aucun des 
deux ne porte un accent: sí ti nov et sí ti; nov 230 , el ti; as, av ye crol, mará 
crou ye 231 ; tout se passe comme s’ils formaient un seul enclitique dissylla- 
bique 232 . 

Toutefois, on trouve généralement deux accents aigus consécutifs sur 
de petits mots de i ou 3 syllabes dont la derniére est, étymologiquement, 
un enclitique et qui sont eux-mémes suivis d’un autre enclitique : tiré ti 


225 Les trois mots portent un circonflexe dans le texte. 

226 Voir ci-dessus, p. 128 et n. 166, oü nous avons deja dü citer ce texte. Il semble 
bien que l’enclise aprés un mot périspoméne ait fait difflculté á certains grammairiens : 
voir ci-dessus, p. 130, l’exemple ovv ei\íí, sans enclise. 

227 Cf. CCSG t. 30, p. 3, 1 . 3-4, et p. 49, 1 . 513. 

228 Cf. Jannaris, Grammar , p. 75-76, et Vendryes, Traité, § 95, lequel, s’appuyant 
á la fois sur les meilleurs manuscrits de l’Iliade et sur les positions des linguistes alle- 
mands depuis 1835 - le livre de Goettling date de cette année - suppose « que la régle 
de synenclise a été fabriquée par les grammairiens » (anciens évidemment). Cela n’a pas 
empéché les grammaires scolaires des 150 derniéres années de continuer á répéter cette 
régle phonétiquement impraticable. 

229 Reil, « Akzentuation », p. 525, a accumulé de nombreux exemples. Voir aussi 
CCSG t. 19, p. 125; t. 30, p. CXIII; Maltese, Contra Scholarii, p. IX. 

230 Cf. CCSG t. 13, p. 12, § 19, 1 . 3 et 6. 

231 Cf. CCSG t. 74, p. XCII. 

232 Des cas cités ici, on rapprochera les exemples koXó<; ye tu; et ovSé ti pv cités res- 
pectivement par Jannaris, Grammar , p. 75, n° 107 et Vendryes, Traité , § 95, ainsi que 
foaitep ye (cf. CCSG t. 63, p. CCXXIV) et les expressions \w\Tiye, Kaíxoiyg et Y\novye, 
dont il a été question ci-dessus (p. 122, avec les notes 125-127). 
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(ou ti;,ou Tiva) 233 , oúré ti; (ou ti, ou tivi, ou tivo;, ou tw) 234 , p.r\ré tou 235 
(ou ti) 236 , ¿jaré ti 237 , dirép itov 238 , elnép ti; (ou ti, ou tiviou tivs;) 239 , 
éneínép écrnv 240 , &nép éori 241 , ónép écr ti 242 , onép ti; 243 , KaSáuép tivi (ou 
T iva, ou Ticnv) 244 , ¿jarrép sari 245 , ¿jarrép ti; (ou ti, ou tivs;, ou tivo;, ou 
tivi, ou ticti, ou Tiva, ou Tiva;) 246 , oorí; uots 247 , orí nore 248 , f¡ tí; tots 249 , 
etc. Si, théoriquement, on peut se demander si nous ne sommes pas la 
devant de vieux cas de synenclise, il me paraít clair qu’au moins á la fin 
de lepoque byzantine, quand les espaces laissés entre les mots laissent 
bien voir les entités qui étaient conques comme unités lexicales, toutes 
ces accentuations sont des exemples supplémentaires de paroxytons qui, 
suivis d’un enclitique, re;oivent un second accent sur leur syllabe finale, 
accent qui prime sur celui de la premiére syllabe 250 . 

4 . L’enclise aprésparoxyton etpropérispoméne a évolué. Une hypothése 
d’explication et un terminus ante quem. 

Dans les manuscrits byzantins, nous l’avons dit, nombreux sont les pa¬ 
roxytons, méme non trochaiques, munis de deux accents aigus devant un 


233 Cf. CCSG t. 9, p. CLIII; r. 63, p. CCXXIV; t. 69, p.71, 1 . 1107. 

234 Cf. CCSG t. 13, p. LI; t. 5 5, p. 297, 1 . 60; t. 63, p. CCXXIV; ofirá tw est donné 
comme exemple de l’enclise de tw, équivalent de Tivi, dans le Thesaurus, fol. 124V. 

235 Cf. CCSG t. s 5, p. 191, 1 . 73-74 (l’accent sur |av¡, moins important que celui sur 
te, a été oublié par l’auceur et restitué par lediteur). 

236 Cf.CCSGt. i 3 ,p.LI. 

237 Cf.CCSGt. 16,p.CXIII. 

238 Cf. Maltese, Contra Scholarii, p. VIII. 

239 Cf. CCSG t. 30, p. CX; t. 55, p. 215, app. 1 . 80/85; t. 63, p. CCXXIV. 

240 Cf. CCSG t. 14, p. 230, 1 .736. 

241 Cf CCSG t. 48, p. CXL, n. 27. 

242 Cf. CCSG t. 23, p. CLXXII; t. 48, p. CXL, n. 27; t. 63, p. CCXXIV. 

243 Cf.CCSGt. 63, p. CCXXIV. 

244 Cf. ibid. 

245 Cf. CCSG t. 56, p. 59, 1 . 12. 

246 Cf. CCSG t. 9, p. CLIII; CCSG t. I3,p.LI;t. 16, p. CXIII; t. 23, p. CLXXII; 
t. 30, p. CX; t. 39, p. 105, 1 .336; t. 63, p. CCXXIV. 

247 Cf.CCSGt. 31, p.xc.n. 47. 

248 Cf.CCSGt. 31, p.xc.n. 47; t. 55, p. LXXIX. 

249 Cf.CCSGt. 31, p.XC.n. 47. 

250 L’exemple de pv]TS tou cité a la note 235 est encore un bon indice de ce fait. 
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enclitique, et plus encore les propérispoménes auxquels manque l’accent 
d’enclise attendu. 

Les causes de cette anarchie apparente ont été identiíiées depuis long- 
temps : le grec avait perdu tres tót la différence de prononciation entre 
un accent aigu et un accent circonflexe; dans la suite, il perdit encore la 
différence entre voyelle longue et voyelle courte, toutes les voyelles deve- 
nant courtes en principe 251 . Quand ces changements eurent pénétré l’en- 
semble de la population hellénophone, on ne pouvait plus, dans la langue 
habituelle, distinguer un trochée d’un spondée, d’un iambe ou d’un pyr- 
rhique, et plus rien dans la prononciation de l’accent ne distinguait un 
propérispoméne comme Swpov d’un paroxyton commeLóyoip tous deux 
étaient simplement des mots accentués sur l’avant-derniére syllabe. Les 
regles anciennes, qui voulaient qu’on dise Swpóv éori et Swpóv pou, mais 
Lóy oq sari etLóyo; pou (j'imprime en gras les voyelles réellement accen- 
tuées dans la prononciation), étaient impraticables; il semblait qu’on püt 
dire aussi bien Swpóv sari et Swpóv pou que Swpov ¿orí et Swpov pou, aussi 
bienLóyoi; éarí etLóyoi; pou queLóyo; sari et\óyóq pou. 

Comment la langue réagit-elle ? II me semble que l’enclise, qui entraí- 
nait une prononciation inhabituelle du mot précédant l’enclitique, fut, 
au cours de la période byzantine, de plus en plus réservée aux contextes 
dans lesquels le mot prononcé inhabituellement pouvait étre mis en évi- 
dence. Par contre, s’il n’y avait pas de raison d’insister sur le mot précé¬ 
dant l’enclitique, on ne modifiait pas sa prononciation. 

J ’ai développé tout au long cette hypothése, qui éclaire tant de cas, 
dans un arricie de 1995 252 , en y donnant l’exemple des expressions ¿Í/AÓ 
ti et iv0év roí 253 , ainsi que péyá ti, dont je donnais trois exemples 254 , et 
oúk ¿TÓAuá 7reo trouvé chez Akindynos 255 . Mais des 1989 José Declerck 
avait avancé cette explication pour l’accentuation ovaíá ti? trouvée dans 
les deux manuscrits de l’ceuvre qu’il éditait 256 . La méme explication vaut, 


251 Désormais seule la syllabe tonique était un peu plus longue que les non toniques 
(cf. Vendryes, Traité, §§ 28-30). 

252 Noret, « Notes », p. 86-87. 

253 Ce n’est done pas un hasard si ces expressions ont conservé l’accentuation que 
décrivent les regles anciennes pour l’enclise aprés un paroxyton trochaique (voir ci-des- 
sus, p. 135-136) : les mots íútko et evQsv y sont presque nécessairement mis en évidence, 
si bien que la pratique byzantine rejoint ici la régle ancienne. La mémoire auditive, pour 
ces deux expressions assez courantes, a done pu se maintenir. 

254 Cf. CCSG t. 3 3, p. 48, 1 .43, et deux autres exemples tirés de manuscrits parce que 
les éditeurs n’avaient pas osé suivre ceux-ci. 

255 Corrigé parle Pére Nadal dans son édition (CCSG t. 31, p. 389, § 46, 1 . 8). 

256 Cf.CCSGt. 19, p. 123. 
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je pense, pour rpÓTOV riva et -rrXqpoipopíá? <pr¡ai chez Nicéphore Blem- 
myde 257 , pour rjSé écrri chez Pléthon 258 , pour psyá éariv chez Máxime 
le Confesseur 259 , ainsi que pour páyá crol et Séóv éan ItUTÚvaí (XenTÚvaí 
dans le ms.) crol d’une oeuvre anonyme 260 . 

Au XlVe siécle, Akindynos, qui emploie áXXó ti et áXXói; ti? (et sem- 
blerait done observer la vieille régle de l’enclise aprés un paroxyton tro- 
chaique), écrit aussi áXbjv Tiva et áXVw reo, oü il n’y a aucun trochée 261 : 
c’est done bien l’habitude byzantine, ici l’insistance sur áXXqv et áXVw, 
qui le guide, et il doit en aller de méme lorsqu’il écrit sari 7tOTS 262 . On 
peut faire le méme raisonnement pour Dexios, son contemporain, qui 
écrit áJká re, mais aussi oúpavóGáv 7toGsv, et oúSévá riva 263 . Méme rai¬ 
sonnement encore pour Christophe de Mytiléne, nettement plus anden 
(Xle s.), qui écrit jiáGpá pou, mais aussi Ttóaá poi 264 . Et on constate tou- 
jours la méme chose dans le ms. le plus ancien, le Vaticanusgr. su (Xe s.), 
d’un auteur dont le texte a subi la translittération et a presque certaine- 
ment été accentué á cette occasion, Eustrate de Constantinople (VIe s.): 
á cóté de mípyoí nveg 265 , on lit aussi Gaupaaíáv ti va 266 . C’est encore l’in¬ 
sistance et non le trochée qui expliquent les accentuations (ppíijaí éariv 
du patriarche Nicéphore 267 , ccXVo? ti? et KÍncXóv riva de Léon VI (866- 
912) 268 , et áfpiávrá? ti de Jean Cantacuzéne citant Prochore Cydonés 2S9 . 

C’est cet usage byzantin d’associer l’emphase á une certaine accen- 
tuation qui explique également, pour une grande partie du moins, les si 
nombreux cas oü, dans les manuscrits, les propérispoménes suivis d’un 
enclitique n’ont pas l’accent d’enclise sur leur derniére syllabe 270 . En 


257 Cf. CCSGt. ij,p. LI. 

258 Cf. Maltese, Contra Scholarii, p. VIII. 

259 Cf. CCSGt. 69, p.CLXXXI. 

260 Cf. CCSG t. 30, p. 81, 1 . 77 et p. zz, 1 . 14-15 (voir aussi p. CVII). 

261 Cf. Noret, « Notes », p. 87, n. zz. 

262 Cf. CCSG t. 31, p. XCI, n. 50. 

263 Cf. CCSG t. 5 5, p. 7, 1 . 5Z, p. zzo, 1 . 18 et p. zéz, 1 . 54. 

264 Cf. CCSGt. 74, p.XCI-XCII. 

265 Cf. CCSG t. 60, p. 45, 1 . 1086 (app. crit.; on remarquera qu’Allatius [cf ci-des- 
sus, n. 91], en 1655, a conservé cette accentuation, á mon avis parce que mjpyoi est un 
paroxyton trochai'que). 

266 Cf. ibid., p. 58, 1 . 140Z (accentuation que, cette fois, Allatius a modifiée). 

267 Cf. CCSGt. 33,p. 2.78, 1 . 6 . 

268 Cf. CCSGt. 63, p.CCXXIV. 

269 Cf. CCSG t. 16, p. CXIII, dont on trouvera le contexte p. 7, 1 . z8. 

270 Voir ci-dessus, p. 137-138. 
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effet, ce n’est pas parce qu’un substantif est suivi d’un simple possessif, 
pou ou cou, ou de rs qu’il doit étre mis en évidence; de méme un verbe 
suivi de poi, pe, coi, ce ou de re n’a le plus souvent aucun besoin d etre 
souligné particuliérement. Le lecteur pourra reprendre ici les références 
données plus haut 271 et juger. II constatera que quelquefois les tradi- 
tions manuscrites ne sont pas unánimes : certains scribes tentaient-ils, 
sporadiquement, d’appliquer la régle ancienne, un peu artificiellement ? 
Dans certains cas, il est clair aussi qu’on peut mettre ou ne pas mettre en 
évidence le mot qui précéde l’enclitique : c’est une question de choix, 
l’expression d’une nuance différente. 

En résumé, je crois qu’on peut dire qu’un paroxyton muni d’un 
second accent, dü a l’enclise, a de grandes chances detre un mot mis 
en évidence 272 . On peut dire avec autant de certitude qu’un propéris- 
poméne suivi d’un enclitique sans pourtant recevoir l’accent d’enclise 
correspond a une maniére de dire nórmale, oü aucun mot n’est mis 
spécialement en valeur 273 . Quand par contre on se trouve devant un 
propérispoméne muni du second accent dü a l’enclise, ce qui repré¬ 
sente une prononciation archai'que 274 , il faut se demander si le mot 
est mis en évidence 275 ou si on a affaire a une puré graphie, artificielle, 
d’un scribe qui connaít et veut appliquer les prescriptions antiques. 


271 Dans les notes 220-221. 

272 On sera prudent toutefois avant de considérer comme mis en évidence tous les 
petits mots dissyllabiques et portant deux aigus que nous avons cités ci-dessus p. 140. 
Il ne faut pas perdre de vue, notamment, que la particule nep, laquelle originellement 
attirait l’attention sur ce qui la précédait, a souvent perdu sa forcé dans 07 ü£p et anep 
devant sera ou eiai : on ne recourait parfois á l’insertion de nep que pour éviter l’hiatus. 
Il faut sürement teñir compte, pour un bon nombre de ces expressions, d’habitudes lan- 
gagiéres. 

273 On s’en rend bien compte si on considere les cas de propérispoménes dénués 
d’accents d’enclise (accents que l’éditeur a cru devoir ajouter dans son édition) cités par 
Fr. Tinnefeld dans le texte de Jean Cantacuzéne, CCSG t. 16, p. CXIII. Le contexte ne 
demande jamais que le propérispoméne soit mis spécialement en évidence : voir p. 8,1. 
36-37 pour tovto (paré; p. 8,1. 48 pour ávayicaíov poi; p. 13,1. 29 pour (pavía ye; p. 13,1. 
50 pour 7 roíov ¿orí; p. 28, 1 . 3 pour <ppovf¡aai re ical...; p. 41, 1 . 34 pour vjxxov sari. 

274 Dans cette prononciation, l’accent d’enclise prend le pas sur l’accent premier, 
comme dans un proparoxyton ou dans un paroxyton (voir p. 13 5 et notes 207 et 250). 
Voir par ex. n pcoxóv ye (CCSG t. 67, p. CXX), oü l’accent premier en a été oublié. 

275 Tel est évidemment le cas pour le tovto du tovtó éoriv relevé dans CCSG t. 67, 
p. CXXII, ainsi que pour les deux xoioüxóv éoriv signalés au méme endroit. Il est intéres- 
sant de comparer les contextes des deux eínép nov et de V oxrnep nov signalés par Maltese, 
Contra Scholarii , p. VIII: tandis qu’il est tout naturel de souligner les eínep, il ne convient 
pas de souligner le cóanep. 
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Une question mérite d’étre posee : comment l’enclise est-eüe deve- 
nue, dans certains cas, une maniere de mettre un mot en évidence ? A 
priori, on peut dire que, de toute faijon, prononcer un mot autrement 
que d’habitude attire l’attention sur lui, mais il y a plus. D’une part, les 
particules 7 tsp, yg et roí, qui sont pour ainsi dire les enclitiques par excel- 
lence puisqu’elles seules, dans la langue byzantine, ne portent jamais leur 
accent propre - tout au plus sont-elles susceptibles de porter l’accent 
d’un enclitique qui les suit -, servent précisément, avec des nuances dif- 
férentes, á attirer l’attention sur le mot qui les precede. D’autre part, cinq 
personnes du présent de dpi sont susceptibles d etre enclitiques mais, 
dans la langue byzantine, elles ne le sont qu’une fois sur deux ou un peu 
plus; or, précisément, quand elles sont enclitiques, dans la plupart des 
cas, elles suivent immédiatement le prédicat ou un équivalent, ou encore 
le sujet, voire un infinitif (quand la 3 ' personne du singulier a le sens 
d’« il est possible »), en somme presque toujours un mot important 
de la phrase. C ’est á cause de ces cas, a mon avis, qu’enclise et mise en 
évidence d’un mot ont eu tendance á aller de pair 2/é . 

Et une autre question vient enfin : depuis quand l’accentuation de la 
syllabe finale d’un mot normalement accentué sur l’avant-derniére est- 
elle un moyen d’insister sur ce mot ? Au moins depuis le milieu du Vlle 
siécle. En effet, le hasard a voulu que nous gardions un texte de Máxime 
le Confesseur 277 dont un passage serait proprement incompréhensible 
si on n’avait pas á l’esprit qu’á Byzance un enclitique permet parfois de 
souligner le mot qui le précéde. On y apprend que Theopemptos, un let- 
tré, a demandé á Máxime si, dans la lecture publique des mots de l’évan- 
gile iva pr¡ eiq réloq t)7t07tiá£t] pe (Luc 18 , 5 ), il fallait prononcer Ú7t07riá£v] 
en l’accentuant sur l’avant-derniére syllabe (jiapUTÓvwi;) ou en 1’afFectant 
d’un périspoméne (7t£pia7tcopévcos), c’est-á-dire en l’accentuant sur la 
derniére comme on le fait pour les verbes contractes. Máxime est visible- 
ment décontenancé par la question; il répond que régler la prononcia- 
tion est du ressort des spécialistes en la matiére, et se contente de rappeler 
1 ’évidence : ce sont les verbes contractes seuls, tels vow, ^puaw, noicó qui 
sont accentués d’un périspoméne sur la derniére syllabe. La question de 
Theopemptos ne prend un sens que s’il a voulu demander : faut-il accen- 


276 Méme cpr]pí peut servir á mettre en évidence le mot qui le précéde (cf. CCSG t. 
63, p. CCXXIII). 

277 II s’agit des JJuaestiones ad Theopemptum éditées il y a une dizaine d’années : 
B. Roosen - P. Van Deun, « A Critical Edition of the 'uaestiones ad Theopemptum of 
Maximus the Confessor (CPG 7696) », The Journal ofEastern Christian Studies (for- 
merly Het Christelijk Oosten) 5 5 (2003), 65-79. 
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tuer le verbe sur l’avant-derniére syllabe pg) ou sur la derniére 

(Ú7T07riá£y¡ pe), ce qui est rendu possible par la présence de l’enclitique 
pe ? En effet, un rhéteur peut, dans le contexte, étre tenté d’insister sur le 
verbe, et d’autre part vnomá^fj et Ú7t07na£yj sont deux graphies correspon- 
dant á une seule et méme prononciation 278 . J’ai expliqué tout cela plus 
longuement et avec plus de détails dans un petit article 279 . 

Mais on peut se demander si l’accent d’enclise affectant un paroxyton 
pour le mettre en évidence n’est pas bien plus ancien. Nous avons vu 2S0 
qu’Aristarque ne voulait pas accentuer ’Avdpá uoi, les deux premiers mots 
de l’Odyssée. Or, AvSpa représente la Ulysse, le héros de toute lepopée; 
n’était-ce pas la á l’époque une accentuation nouvelle, liée á la mise en 
évidence du mot précédant l’enclitique? II est trop tót pour répondre. 

Je ne voudrais pas terminer cette étude austére sans remercier tous ceux 
qui, depuis trente ans, ont accepté, en préparant des éditions pour la Série 
grecque du Corpus Christianorum, de considérer attentivement, avec moi, 
l’accentuation des manuscrits qu’ils éditaient et ont consigné soigneuse- 
ment leurs observations; sans leur travail, austére lui aussi, et sans leur pa- 
tience, la présente compilation, si imparfaite soit-elle, n’aurait jamais pu 
voir le jour. Ce sont surtout, dans l’ordre chronologique de nos collabo- 
rations - pour autant que ma mémoire ne me trompe pas -, Constant De 
Vocht, Joe Munitiz, José Declerck, Michiel Hostens, Basile Markesinis 281 , 
Franz Tinnefeld, Peter Van Deun, Cari Laga, Juan Nadal Cabellas, Jeffrey 
Michael Featherstone, Bart Janssens, Gerard Ettlinger, Theodora Anto- 
nopoulou et Tomás Fernández. Dans les derniéres années, Ioannis D. Po- 
lemis, Christian Boudignon, Jean-Marie Auwers et Marc De Groote ont 
encore travaillé de la méme fa 9 on. Nous ont aussi aidés, bien plus qu’ils 
ne se l’imaginent, ceux qui, de loin, nous ont encouragés, notamment 
Enrico V. Maltese, Elisabeth Schiffer, Antonia Giannouli, Diether Rode- 
rich Reinsch. Enfin, le Professeur Martin Hinterberger, en me demandant 
explicitement d’élaborer la présente synthése, a été le catalyseur, sans qui 
les innombrables données rassemblées ici seraient restées éparses. 


278 Au milieu du Vlle s., les accents, dans la plupart des manuscrits, ne sont pas 
encore notés, et c’est probablement ce qui explique á la fois la maniere un peu maladroite 
dont Theopemptos a posé sa question et le fait que Máxime ne l’ait pas comprise. 

279 J. Noret, « Un texte de Máxime le Confesseur parlant indirectement de l’enclise 
byzantine »,Byzantion 74 (2004), 205-209. 

280 Ci-dessus, n. 210. 

281 En trente ans de compagnonnage et de discussions quasi quotidiennes, il m’a 
tout appris du peu que je sais sur le grec moderne. 
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Summary - Byzantine Accentuation: In Which Respects and 
Why it DifFers from Modern ‘Scholarly’ (and Occasionally 
Absurd) Accentuation. 

The invention of diacritical signs in the Greek language goes back to the 
Alexandrian period, but their usage in all words of a text gradually be- 
came generalised only from the end of the 8 th c. on. ‘Correct’ use required 
a certain degree of learning, but was facilitated by the living knowledge 
of the language. When during the Renaissance Westerners desired to 
read and to edit Greek texts correctly, they learnt the language, espe- 
cially from the 16 * c. on, in an exclusively academic way, without living 
contact with native speakers. In this learning process accentuation was 
the least necessary element and in those places where it was particularly 
subtle, as in the environment of the enclitics, scholars relied on some 
specific ancient writings published by Aldus Manucius that aimed pri- 
marily at illuminating how accentuation functioned in Homer and the 
ancient poets. 

This article explores the differences between the accentuation prac- 
tised by the ‘savants’ of more recent centuries and the practice to be 
found in the Byzantine manuscripts, and is divided into two main parts: 
differences related to the enclisis , and differences not related to enclisis. 
Among the latter group, the accent of oxytone words before punctua- 
tion, the accent in word clusters, differences in usage of the spiritus, the 
accent tbesei or physei, as well as the use of the apostrophe, the coronis, 
the trema (Siaípscm;) and the double gravis are examined. As regards the 
differences related to the enclisis-, a) the words capable of enclisis are far 
less numerous than in Antiquity, b) the words capable of being enclitic 
are not always enclitic, c) the enclisis functions differently from the ‘rules’, 
sometimes after a proparoxytone, and often (and sometimes depending 
on the meaning) after a paroxytone or a properispomenon, and d) the 
synenclisis does not follow the simplistic rule of the grammarians. Tast, 
these differences in the way the enclisis functions go back at least to the 
middle of the 7 * c., perhaps even to the Alexandrian period. 
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ON THE CATEGORY OF PARTICLES 
IN BYZANTIUM 


Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is twofold: first, I will summarize what we 
have learned so far about the existence, the function and the status of 
particles as a grammatical category in the Byzantine period. Second, I 
will focus on late Byzantine period and discuss the usage of particles in 
Nikephoros Blemmydes’ rhetorical essay Basilikos Andrias, which was 
written in the learned language 1 of the period. The juxtaposition of its 
metaphrase - written in a simpler language register (literary koine or 
‘Schrift-Koine’) - will help us get a more precise and illustrative picture 
of the usage of particles in learned Greek of late Byzantine period. 


1. Particles as a subject of diachronic linguistic analysis 

When dealing with the use of particles in learned Byzantine Greek, it is 
necessary to ask what we have learned so far about further existence of 
the originally Ancient particles in Byzantine Greek in general, regard- 
less of the language register. The studies which deal with this topic are 
still very few, especially when compared with the parallel situation in 
the field of Classical studies. There, the application of the pragmatic 
functional approach by the ‘Dutch school’ that pioneered the usage 
and the verification of this method in Classical texts reaped its first 
fruit in the 1 990S when the first publications analyzing Greek particles 
throughpragmatically oriented approaches emerged. 2 Thepublishingof 

1 In this paper, I will use the terms ‘learned’ and ‘vernacular’ when referring to the 
linguistic form of the texts according to the definition given in Martin Hinterberger’s 
paper, “How should we define vernacular literature ?“; paper given at the conference Un- 
locking the Potential of Texts: Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Medieval Greek at the Cen¬ 
tre for Research in the Arts, Social Sciences, and Humanities, University of Cambridge, 
18-19 July 2006. Available from: http://www.mml.cam.ac.uk/greek/grammarofmedie- 
valgreek/unlocking/pdf/Hinterberger.pdf [2 July 2012], pp. 1-16. 

2 For all, let us mention at least the monograph by C. M. J. Sicking and J. M. van 
Ophuijsen, Two studies in Atticpartióle usage: Lysias and Plato (Leiden, 1993). 
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the conference proceedings New Approaches to Greek Partióles in 1997 3 
was an enterprise of great significance; it dealt with Denniston’s legacy 4 
with dignity and, in the following decade, it started ofl a real ‘boom’ in 
the field of discourse markers and discourse structure analysis, both in 
poetry from Homer onwards and in drama and Classical Greek prose. 5 
Unfortunately, the situation is not the same in later periods. Up to now, 
the only publications at our disposal are Blomqvist’s still highly valuable 
monograph on particles in the Hellenistic period from the 1970S 6 and 
Wahlgren’s detailed analysis covering the period of the Early Empire. 7 
The existing research in the area of particles in Byzantine Greek has 
been restricted to several studies, analyzing especially vernacular litera- 
ture. Henry Tonnet was dealing with connecting particles’ in vernacular 
Byzantine Greek as early as the 1980S. He made an excerpt of data for 
this period from four works (originating in different periods) and, where 
possible, analyzed 200 lines of each of those: 8 



xaí 

Sé 

OÍ)V 

lo uro v 

yáp 

Ioannes Moschos, Pra- 
tum spirituale ( 6 * cent.) 

20 

21 

15 



P. Lond. 1350 ,P.Lond. 
1380 (7 th -n th cent.); 60 
lines of private corre- 
spondence 

3 

2 

4 

2 

6 


3 A. Rijksbaron (ed.), New Approaches to Greek Particles. Proceedings of the Col- 
loquium held in Amsterdam, January 4-6,1996, to Honour C. J. Ruijgh on the Occasion of 
his Retirement (Amsterdam, 1997). 

4 J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (Oxford, 1934). J. D. Denniston, The Greek 
Particles. Revisedby K. J. Dover, md ed. (Oxford, 1950). 

5 E.g. A. J. Rutger - M. Buijs (eds.), The Language of Literature: Linguistic Ap¬ 
proaches to Classical Texis (Leiden, 1997). S. Bakker - G. Wakker (eds.), Discourse Cohe¬ 
sión inAncient Greek (Leiden, 1009). 

6 J. Blomqvist, Greek Particles in Hellenistic Prose (Lund, 1969). 

7 S. Wahlgren, Sprachwandel im Griechisch derfichen romischen Kaiserzeit (Goth- 
enburg, 1995),pp. 89-163. 

8 The chart was made on the basis of the data in H. Tonnet, “Aper^u sur levolution 
des particules de liaison (joncteurs) en grec”, in J. Feuillet - H. Tonnet - C. Poghirc 
(eds.), Linguistique: particules, emprunts lexicaux, langues anciennes, Cahiers Balka- 
niques 12 (París, 1987), pp. 134-150. 
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Prodromic Poems 
(i2 th cent.) 

4 

14 

rare 

exceptional 

10 

The Chronicle of Morea 
(14* cent.) 

11 

I 



10 


For vernacular Byzantine Greek, he carne to the following conclusions: 
the particle Sq was already rare in the language of gospel books and it dis- 
appeared immediately afterwards. Aé was still very well documented in 
the 12* century in Prodromic poems (however, it was already perceived 
as somewhat archaic there) and it disappeared approximately in the 14* 
century (there are only two instances in Stephanos Sachlikes, the 14* 
century). The function of Sé was divided between particles Kaí (when 
connective) and áppí/pá (when adversative). Oüv probably disappeared 
in the period from which we do not have many written sources, between 
the 7* and the 11 * century. Váp was very frequent until approximately 
the 14 th century when it also disappeared. AXXá had to struggle with the 
rising particles ccv pp áppq/pa opeo;, but it remained in usage, probably 
because of the influence of learned Greek, and the fact that today it is 
used even more o fren than in antiquity is probably the result of this. 9 

These observations, nevertheless made mostly on the literary sources, 
might be compared with the research of other scholars who have ex- 
plored the area of particles in vernacular Byzantine Greek: e. g. Egea 10 
excerpted vernacular texts of the Komnenian era and Late Byzantine pe¬ 
riod written in verse (Belthandros and Chrysantza, The Chronicle of the 
Morea, Ptochoprodromika, Song ofArmouris etc.). In his Corpus of texts, 
the Ancient particles (yáp, pév, Sé, iz, oiv, Kaí, áXXá etc.) continué to ap- 
pear (the frequeney of the last two even increases rapidly) while a more 
frequent occurrence of expressions which newly acquire the function of 
particles is noted (e.g. éx toútou, 7táXiv,’Xoi7tóv, rórs), and these gradually 
replace the Ancient particles. 11 

9 Ibid. 

10 J. M. Egea, “Les Particules en grec médiéval”, in N. M. Panayotakis (ed.), Origini 
della letteratura neo grec a, I (Venice, 1993), pp. 108-117. 

11 Apart from Egeas study and occasional glosses on the occurrence of particles 
with Byzantine authors (e.g. E. Kriaras, ‘TXcocroTKá (Jjarvóps'va erg Sv]|¿c6Sv] [¿saaico'viKá 
Ksíps'va”, in idem (ed.), Metrcuwvixá geXsTTjgaTa: ypaggdTeía xca yXoxraci, I (Thessaloniki, 
1988), pp. 191-202. H. Christensen, “Die Sprache des byzantinischen Alexandergedich- 
tes”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 7(1898), pp. 366-397), only a couple of special studies on 
this topic are known to me: for the Early Byzantine period hagiographies (Leontios of 
Neapolis’ Vita Symeonis ; Palladios’ Historia Lausiaca) see D. Tabachowitz, “In Paladii 
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As follows from the above mentioned examples and was already 
stated by Manolessou, 12 the research of Byzantine Greek (including the 
area of particles) is limited by almost exclusively literary sources which 
cannot illustrate the situation in demotic Greek relevantly. Observations 
following from non-literary papyri which disappeared during the 7th 
century can be of some, yet limited, help, but only the early Byzantine 
period is sufficiently covered. Here, interesting conclusions were drawn 
by Willy Clarysse 13 for the chronological distribution of the enclitic yg 
(and its combinations gí Sé p) yg, gíyg, pévroi yg, Kaíroi yg) and apa in 
non-literary papyri from the Ptolemaic period to the early Byzantine 
period (6 th cent.). Both the particles were observed to disappear in lat- 
er Ptolemaic papyri, but reappeared in the later Román and the early 
Byzantine period, mainly in administrative documents, presumably as 
a reflection of Atticistic tendencies. 14 Generally, the particles felt by the 
composer to be of a higher stylistic valué (apa, yg, pév ... Sé, ov pjv) were 
usually incorporated in private correspondence of well-educated fami- 
lies or in petitions in order to provide them with rhetorical/ofhcial style 
and some literary flavour, in contrast with letters or petitions of ordinary 
people whose diversity of particles was restricted to Sé, yáp and oúv. 

Thus, analysis of drafts of petitions and letters in Egypt from the 3 rd 
century AD 15 revealed certain self-corrective interventions of their writ- 
ers who substituted the asyndeton or Kaí with Sé, oúv or even a combina- 
tion ofparticles. A similar tendency has been proved by Staffan Wahlgren 
for the literary works of the i st century BC authors of the Early Empire 
where the ‘resurrection’ of several purely Attic particles, being totally 
absent or rarely attested in the Hellenistic period, was observed. 16 We 
might therefore suppose that the effort of an educated writer to convey 
the subtleties of meaning or to express the desire for stylistic effect under 


Historiam Lausiacam observationes quaedam”, Eranos ;o (1931), 97-109. Cf. also D. 
Tabachowitz, Etudes sur legrec de basse époque (Uppsala, 1943). A. Cavallin, “(tó)’Xoi7tóv. 
Eine bedeutungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung”, Eranos 39 (1941), 111-144. 

12 I. Manolessou, “On historical linguistics, linguistic variation and Medieval 
Greek” Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 3z/1 (zoo8), 63-79. 

13 W. Clarysse, “Linguistic Diversity in the Archive of the Engineers Kleon and 
Theodoros”, in T. V. Evans - D. D. Obbink (eds.), The Language of the Papyri (Oxford, 
zo 1 o),pp. 35-5°- 

14 Ibid., pp. 39-41. 

15 R. Luiselli, “Authorial Revisión of Linguistic Style in Greek Papyrus Letters and 
Petitions (AD i-iv)”, in T. V. Evans - D. D. Obbink (eds.), The Language of the Papyri 
(Oxford, zoio), pp. 88-94. 

16 Wahlgren, Kprachwandelim Griechisch, pp. 117-118. 
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the influence of the Atticistic movement may also survive unchanged 
until the Byzantine period. Nevertheless, we do not know much about 
the variety and the frequency of particles in learned Byzantine Greek. 
So far, i o th century high-style historiographical texts (I be Chronicle of 
Symeon the Logothete, The Chronicle ofPseudo-Polydeukes and Genesius’ 
Regum libri quattuor) have only been researched in Wahlgren’s study . 17 
His research raises again the question as to what extent the presence of 
Ancient (Attic) particles in learned Greek was felt as obligatory if the 
author had any stylistic ambition (regardless of whether the author was 
capable of using the particles correctly’). 


2. The Grammatical Category of Particles in the Byzantine Period 

Starting the analysis of the practical use of particles in learned Byzan¬ 
tine Greek, we should begin with the theoretical background of the 
time. What was the status of particles in Byzantine grammatical trea- 
tises used by Byzantine scholars as teaching material? What commonly 
shared knowledge of the use of particles, arising from these grammar 
books, can then be assumed by Byzantine men of letters when compos- 
ing learned texts ? Looking for the grammatical status of the class of par¬ 
ticles which today are recognized as a sepárate linguistic category, we 
see that Byzantine scholars more or less rigidly preserved the Ancient 
theory of conjunctions/particles, including Homeric particles, which 
to a common Byzantine speaker were not but a subject to learn. We 
find that particles were still incorporated in the eight Aristarchan word 
classes which had already been set by Dionysius Thrax, namely in the 
eighth word class of conjunctions (aúvSsapoi ). 18 This class was usually 


17 S. Wahlgren, “Particles in Byzantine Historical Texts”, in A. Piltz et al. (cds.), For 
particular reasons. Studies in honour ofjerkerBlomqvist (Lund, 1003), pp. 3 3 3-340. 

18 The term pópiov, which is nowadays used in Greek linguistic terminology to des¬ 
ígnate the category of particles, bore this connotation neither in Ancient ñor in Byzan¬ 
tine Greek grammatical treatises, as their models were still the Ancient grammar books, 
especially the one by Dionysius Thrax. In Byzantine grammar books, we recognize two 
ways of usage of this word which are identical to Ancient times: first, it may indícate 
a part of a word (i.e. prefix, suffix or infix: cf. Th. Gaisford (ed.), Georgii Choerobosci 
epimerismi in Psalmos, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1842), 3:132, 3: ETAOKIA, ektoü eúSokw- toüto 
trapa tó eú popí ov Kai tó Sotcú.). Second, it may indícate even a small indeclinable lexi¬ 
cal Ítem. In this sense, however, the word fiópiov does not refer to the grammatical sta¬ 
tus of the lexical Ítem - this is usually specified by an additional term, e.g. ÉykXlTlKÓv/ 
ÚTroTaKTiKÓY/áva<j>opiKÓY pópiov (cf. D. Donnet (ed.), Le traité Tlepi trvvrá^wi; lóyov de 
Grégoire de Corinthe (Brussels, 1967), 30, 181: IToAáKii; xai ró tutoraKTiKÓv pópiov tó 
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split into nine basic subclasses. 19 Most partióles can be found in the sub- 
class of ‘linking’ (cru pwr Aster ucol crúvSecrpoi) and expletive’ conjunctions 
(7rapa7rXí]pcopariKol aiívSeapoi). 

In reference to particles, Dionysius Thrax’s Té%vr¡ and Apollonius 
Dyscolus’ treatise IJepl 'rvvóécruojv were crucial works which Byzantine 
grammar books were based on. Aelius Herodianus (z nd cent. AD), the 
son of Apollonius Dyscolus, and his main work IJepl xctOoXtxyjq xpocruSíat; 
is not insignificant in this respect either. It is exactly the part of this trea¬ 
tise dedicated to disjunctive conjunctions what relevant paragraphs of 
Michael Syncellus’ treatise MédoSot; nepi Tij<; tov lóyov o’vvrá^ecog (i st half 
of the 9* cent.), the first representative of Byzantine works on syntax, are 
partly dependent on. 20 

In the case of conjunctions, Syncellus takes the concept of this word 
class over from his predecessors (especially Apollonius Dyscolus), thus 
declaring that the conjunctions connect phrases and clauses in accord- 
ance with exact grammatical rules and logical harmony of ideas (§ 186). 
Then he distinguishes nine basic subeategories of conjunctions, named 
according to the ‘signification they manifest’ (avjpaaía tjv SrjXoúaiv; § 
zoo). 21 The expletive conjunctions (irap wnkr¡ p to pánicol cnrvSsapoi) are the 


iócv K«i rctXXa, SiíaTa'VTCu twv oíksíwv py\\j.árav, olov...). Nevertheless, the term pópiov is 
no more attested in the same meaning as [¿époq tov \óyov, i.e. part of speech’ as in the 
Ancient grammar books. The research has been made on the grammatical treatises pub- 
lished in TLG (covering the period from the 5^0 the 1 5* century). For the Ancient 
period, see D. M. Schenkeveld, “From Particula to Particle - The Génesis of a Class of 
words”, in I. Rosier (ed.), V héritage des grammairiens latins de V antiquité aux lumiéres. 
Actes du Colloque de Chantilly, 2-4 septembre 1987 (Paris, 1988), pp. 82-83. 

19 Dionysius Thrax distinguishes eight subclasses of particles; he nevertheless does 
not hold back the fact that some grammarians add the ninth subclass of adversative 
conjunctions (G. Uhlig (ed.), Grammatici Graeci, 1.1 (Leipzig, 1883; repr. Hildesheim, 
1965), 1, 1, 88. 3-100.2). For a comprehensive analysis of the development of the cat- 
egory of particles in Ancient Greek and Latin grammatical tradition, see M. Baratin, La 
naissance de la syntaxe a Rome (Paris, 1989) and his critique by I. Sluiter, “Review article 
of M. Baratin, La Naissance de la Syntaxe á Rome”, Mnemosyne 47 (1 994), 123-32. 

20 Mich. Syncellus §§ 189-192 ~ Aelius Herodianus §§ 516,28-520,13.D. Donnet 
(ed.), Le traité de la construction de laphrase de Michel le Syncelle deJérusalem (Brussels, 
1982),p. 507. 

21 Mich. Sync .Ibpl... awrá^scúí §§ 186-203: 1) <rt)p7rA.SKTiKoi tróvSscryoi: pév,Sé,TS, 
tcaí, áSXá, r]|2É7, r]Sá, íSé, áráp, aúráp, 2) Sik^uktikoí cnjvSecrpoi: r¡, r\é, vjroi, 3) ffUvaTmjco'i 
< 7 Ú'v§E<T[ 20 i: si, 4) 7 rapa<TU-vaTTOK 0 Í < 7 Úv§£< 7 [ 20 i (in § 193 he recognizes this subclass, but 
he doesn’t enumérate the conjunctions), 5) amoXoyiKoi enJvSeopoi: ha, óirac, 5<j>pc¡, 
yáp, iáv, 6) a’uAoyKmicoi cnlvSsayoi: apa, ovv, 7) á7ropr][¿aTiKoi cnlvSecryoi: &pa, [túv, 8) 
7rapa7tXr]pwpaTiKoi <rúv8s<7goi: Stj, 7tou, roí, 7tep, isa, grjv, ai, ovv, ys, &v, pa, vv, 0rpi, áp, ksv , 
9) IwracoyaTiKOi cnivSscrpoi: ópac,. Donnet (ed.), Le traite de la construction de laphrase 
de Michel le Syncelle de Jérusalem, pp. 3 91 -415. 
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only exception: their meaning is so varied that the ñame of this category is 
simply based on their function in the text, which is ‘filling out the phrases’ 
(■ 7 tapa 7 tlv]poúv ra; cf>pácrei^; § 200). I wiü comment on this function shortly. 

In the 15* century, Michael Syncellus’ treatise became the source of 
the fourth book of Eimyuyr¡ ypa.ppcmxr¡ by Theodorus Gaza (ca 1370- 
1475), which deais with syntax. Syncellus’ influence is most obvious in 
the chapter dedicated to the eight parts of speech, including the chapter 
on conjunctions. Here, Theodorus takes over the attitudes of his model 
almost word for word. 22 

There is also a chapter on conjunctions in the grammatical treatise 
Ilipi trvvTá^sug lóyov (mid-i2 th century) by Gregory of Corinth, also 
known as Pardos. Its content and style was adjusted to the didactic pur- 
pose of the book (readers are often addressed, many rules are in impera- 
tive: 160: opa Kal toúto; 629: ypác}>opáv croi; 620: rá ... 7tapól-uvs). 23 The 
chapter on conjunctions/particles is, however, extremely short, because 
the author considered this subject matter to be very well known and, 
in his opinión, even a beginner student would avoid barbarisms in this 
area. That was why he decided not to write about the conjunctions there 
and then and students were referred to the “complete grammar” (rsksía 
ypappariKrj) for more detailed explanation. 24 It is, however, not clear 
whether he could refer to the later versión of his revised grammar book 
(two manuscripts from the 14*/15* and 15 th /i6 th cent. are available 25 
which also contain a detailed chapter on conjunctions; it refers mainly 
to scholia to Dionysius Thrax 26 ). The expression releíaypappariKf] could 
at the same time be understood as a reference to respected authorities 
such as Dionysius Thrax or Michael Syncellus. 27 

22 The chapter on conjunctions is, with both authors, full of quotes from Homer; the 
identity of these quotes in both of the grammar books and the order in which they appear 
is a good clue for disclosing parallels in both texts, which are further confirmed by other 
context. For more details, see D. Donnet, “Théodore de Gaza, Introduction á la gram- 
maire, Livre IV: á la recherche des sources Byzantines”, Byzantion 49 (1979), pp. 13 8íf. 

23 For the language and style analysis of the grammar book, see Donnet (ed.), Le 
traité Llepi uvvTá^ewi; lóyov, p. 156. 

24 Greg. Pardos Llepi irvvTá^ecog § 109: Oí (JÚv§s(7f¿oi süyvcooToí síorv- ó f lév, Sé, re, 
icaí, Kcd oí^.oi7roí- Kal oí>§£ ó ápTif¿a 0 y]<; (^ap^apíasi év rovrou;. Aia toüto ovSe ypácj>of¿£v croi 
7T£pl aúxc ov- rr¡v [iévroi Sicápeaiv xal ra £Í'Sr] toútwv év rf¡ rekeíct ptá 0 y]<; ypa^fTariKyj. Donnet 
(ed.), Le traitéLlepi (rvvTáfywq \oyov, p. 229. 

25 Baroccianus gr. 57 (14^/15 th cent.), Mutinensis gr. 58 (15 ch /16 th cent.). 

26 A. Hilgard (ed.), “Commentaria in Dionysii Thracis Artem Grammaticam, 
Commentarius sub auctore Melampode vel Diomede”, in Grammatici Graeci, 1.3 (Leip¬ 
zig, 1901, repr. Hildesheim, 1965), pp. 10-67. 

27 Donnet (ed.), Le traité Llepi (rvvTÓL^ecjoq lóyov, pp. 129-13 o. 
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Maximus Planudes (1260 - approx. 1310), one of the most distin- 
guished Byzantine linguists who is well-known today especially for his 
localist theory of case-meanings, mentions the category of conjunc- 
tions both in TJepl ypa.[t[ta.Tixf¡i ; Stáloyog and in its appendix, a treatise on 
syntax. Its source was not only Apollonius Dyscolus, but also Priscian’s 
(approx. 500 AD) Institutiones grammaticae, from which he sometimes 
translates whole passages almost word for word. However, unlike his 
predecessors, he does not at all look at conjunctions from the point 
of view of their categorization by “signification”. On the contrary, he 
points out the possibility of conjunctions Crossing from one subclass to 
another, depending on the surrounding context. 28 The context played 
such an important role for Planudes that he too claimed, being based al¬ 
most word for word on Herodianus (or on Theodosius of Alexandria 29 ) 
and indirectly also on Apollonius Dyscolus, 30 that conjunctions have no 
meaningper se and they only acquire it thanks to the context. 31 We did 
not find any other scholars mentioning these characteristics of conjunc¬ 
tions in the researched corpus of Byzantine grammarians in TLG (see 
footnote number 18). 32 It might be due to the fact that the hypothesis 


28 Vhca. Dial, de verb. construct. m, \ 2.-27 ( = L. Bachmann (ed.), Anécdota Graeca, 
z. Dialogus de verborum constructione (Leipzig, 1828, repr. Hildesheim, 1965), pp. 105- 
166): 'Opoíat; yzáv r oí; oTJvSáoyoi; ó nép 7tapa7fXv|p!«paTiKOí Ú7, ú; iv tú... A Jkayov viró TÚ7 
sTépuv tov \óyov pspÚT tút owcnrropérciJT aÚTú, É 7 a 7 TiwpaTiKÓ; úva. 1 KarakapPávsrai, 
cb? h tú, ... Kai ó rjroi, Sik^uktikÓi; Ú7, ú; iv tú, ...áAa^oü cru[Z7rXr]pa>TiKÓ(; EÚpícnceTai, 
«vtí toó pÉ7’XapPavó¡zevo?, úi; iv tú, ... Kai ó pév tru[47rXsKTiKO? Ú7, úi; év tú, ... álXayov 
7rapa7¿Xr]pwpaTiKÓi; ávTi toú pyv súpícnceTai, úi; h tú... Cf. Apoll. Dysc. De construct. 14,4 
(= Uhlig, Grammatici Graeci, 2.2 (Leipzig, 1910, repr. Hildesheim 1965), pp. 1-497) 
and Prisc. Institutiones 3, io3ff. (= H. Keil (ed.), Grammatici Latini, 3, Leipzig, 1857- 
1874, repr. Hildesheim, 1961). 

29 For the discussion on the author, see H. Hunger, Die hochsprachlicheprofane Li- 
teraturderByzantiner, 2 (Munich, 1978), p. 19. 

30 Apoll. Dysc. De adv. 133, 25 (= R. Schneider (ed.), Grammatici Graeci, 2.1 
(Leipzig, 1878, repr. Hildesheim, 1965), pp. 119-210): Oí Ss crÜ7Sea'poi ovnore küt iSíav 
07 ][zaÍ 70 uai ti, avvSéovcn 51 Tou?'Xóyou?... 

31 Plan. Dial, de verb. construct. 119, 4-8 (= Theod. Gramm. TItpi ypafiganxfi 20, 
11): ó cnlvSecrpos ... pr]Sspía7 SiAaTai k a 0 ’ ÉauTÓT SrjXúaai Siá 70 ia 7 Sí^a Tij; TÚ7 7rpoTE0£i<7Ú7 
kéi;sw 7 úXt)?, 07 TpÓ 7 to 7 á^prjo’Toi Kai oí TÚ 7 crwpáTcoT sía i <rúv Ssayoi, ei pr] Ta crúpaTa eív] Ta 
Ú7TÓ T 0 ÚTC 07 0’U7SoÚpE7a. 

32 Matthaeus Devarius (16* cent.), who is considered to be the pioneer of the 
modern categorization of partióles (Schenkeveld, From Partícula to Partióle, p. 87) and 
in some respect also of the contemporary Relevance theory, retains the attitude of Pla¬ 
nudes. Cf. R. Klotz (ed.), Matthaei Devarii Liber degraecae linguaeparticulis I (Leipzig, 
183 5), p. 5: ...quae tametsi rem ipsae per se nullam fere significan! tamen in aliarum vo- 
cum constructione positae vim aliquam habent, ejficacitatemque sive emphasin, aut certe 
qualitatem aliam sermoni tribuunt. 
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about the absence of the lexical meaning stood in direct contrast to the 
usual categorization of conjunctions, according to the semasiological 
criteria founded on the presence of the lexical meaning. 

Planudes’ note on the uselessness of expletive conjunctions 33 is 
relatively specific because other Byzantine scholars refer to Apollonius 
Dyscolus in this respect , 34 and actually also to the Ancient theory that 
these expressions are useful because they ensure the rhythmic structure 
of the text (pérpov), its beauty (KÓapo?) and its fluency (AgtÓTrvj ^). 35 This 
theory, widespread in antiquity and Byzantium, stems from an Ancient 
interpretation of Dionysius Thrax. His statement that a “conjunction is 
a word which acts as a link for the meaning, giving it order, and filis 
up gaps in the expression” 36 was connected to the subclass of expletive 
conjunctions as early as antiquity because these were supposed to per- 
form a very strong syndesmic function . 37 Expletive conjunctions were 
thus traditionally considered to be useful stylistic means of the written 
style which is used to ensure its euphony, i.e. bao i pérpou f) KÓapou svsksv 
airíaq 7tapaXapj3ávovTai. 38 This notion then also appeared in Renais- 
sance grammar books (e.g. Manuel Chrysoloras’s Erotemata ). As far as 
expletive conjunctions are concerned, Planudes can therefore be consid¬ 
ered an exception. 


33 Plan .Dial, deverb. construct. 107,7-9:X)7rÓT£KaioÍTrapa7fXy]pci)[2aTiKoicnívSsayoi 
mrvTs;, ¡ 27 ]Sev rfj hv oía ctuvtsXoSvts;, 7repirrü? Ksrvrai... 

34 Apoll. Dys c. De conj. 2,51, 25-33 ( = Schneider, Grammatici Graeci, 2.1, pp. 213- 
258): Oí pávTOL 7rapaTrXr|pco[2aTiKOÍ aTivSscrpoi [...] oíírco; yoúv eKkzóvalpv, mote Kai toü; 
7rXeíoTou?^.a06Ív ró SrjXoúgEvov ró Él; aüxwv. rp Se Kai ó irXeovaffpó; aÚTwv xpsicóSy]<; áyav. 
rj te yap áva X E ‘P a ópikía Kai ai arntá^eu; ai áp^aíai Kai 7rá<ra 7roiv|TiKr] ypacjjy] rpÉ7rErai sm 
rr|v £Ü<j)MTÍa7, Kai Sia toúto süj'pyicrra ra irpoKsípsva pópia,... 

35 C. Dalimier, “Apollonios Dyscole sur la fonction des conjonctions explétives”, 
Revuedes étudesgrecques 112 (1999), 719-730. 

36 A. Kemp, “The Tekhné Grammatiké of Dionysius Thrax. Translated into Eng- 
lish” Historiographia Lingüistica 13: 2/3 (1986), p. 359. Cf. D. Th. 86, 3: SúvSsoyó; 
sera o’UvSéouaa Siavoiav ¡t£Ta Tá^saj; Kai ró rrj? épptqvEÍa? ke jp]vó; Sy]Aoú<ra (v.l. 
TT/.vipo'jcra). For the Ancient and modern interpretation of this definition, see I. Sluiter, 
“Parapleromatic Lucubrations”, in A. Rijksbaron (ed.), New Approacbes to Greek Piirti- 
cles, pp. 2 3 7 (T. Sluiter, “Review article ofM. Baratin, LaNaissance de la Syntaxe á Rome” 
pp. 124-125. 

37 Sluiter, “Parapleromatic Lucubrations”, pp. 238ff. 

38 Georg. Choerbosc. Epimerism. 20, 6-7. Similarly Mich. Sync. Ilepl réjc tov lóyov 
truvráfyaí 1722: ... pÉTpov 7rapaTrkr]poSvTÉi; íj <j>pá<nv koí7|¿oüvt£;... Cf. also Apoll. Dysc. 
De conj. 252, 25-33. 
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3. Partióles in Learned Byzantine Greek - the Case of 
Blemmydes’ Basilikos Andrias 

In the late Byzantine period, high-style Greek historiographical works 
par excellence appeared, i.e. Anna Komnene’s Alexias, Nicetas Choni- 
ates’ History and the rhetorical essay Basilikos Andrias by Nikephoros 
Blemmydes. All of these are characterized by exceptional rhetorical and 
literary artifice and with all of them we also dispose of the ‘rewritings’ 
into a simpler language register which we usually label as the ‘Schrift- 
Koine’ of the period. John Davis’s recent study 39 proved that all the three 
metaphrases are probably very cióse to one another, regarding the pe¬ 
riod in which they were written, i.e. the beginning of the 14* century. 40 
They can thus be of great help to us when we analyze the particles in the 
origináis because it is possible to observe and to compare the ways the 
particles are treated in both texts. 

For the purpose of this paper, I analyzed the usage of particles 
in Blemmydes’ Basilikos Andrias and its metaphrase . 41 Only the passages 
which were analogical in both form and content were compared so that 
the particles they contain would have the same preceding and follow- 
ing contexts. For the purposes of describing particles in Blemmydes’ 
Basilikos Andrias, Denniston’s traditional categorization of particles was 
abandoned because there were too many problems emerging from it. To 
mention at least the most apparent ones, it is difEcult to draw the bor- 
derline between connectingparticles and the word class of conjunctions 
which also function as connectors. Moreover, any clear-cut differentia- 
tion between various subtypes and subclasses of particles is very difficult 
because many of them fluctuate, with regard to their function, from one 


39 J. Davis, “Anna Komnene and Niketas Choniates ‘translated’: the fourteenth- 
century Byzantine metaphrases”, in R. Macrides (ed.), History as literature in Byzan- 
tium: papers from the Fortieth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University ofBir- 
mingham, April2ooy (Farnham [et al.], zoio), pp. 5 5-72.. 

40 That is why the author, with regard to their very similar way of simplification of 
the origináis and a similar linguistic level, raised the presumption that they were created 
together for Prince John V Palaiologos. It seems that all the three metaphrases could 
have been written by the same authors or as a part of a common translation project. They 
were probably supposed to serve as a certain kind of instructional texts which the heir to 
the throne had to become acquainted with. Ibid. 

41 H. Hunger - I. Sevcenko, Des Nikephoros Blemmydes BctrriXixói; Avcipiái; und des¬ 
sen Metaphrase von Georgios Galesiotes und Georgios Oinaiotes: Ein weiterer Beitragzum 
Verstándnis der hyzantinischen Schrift-Koine (Vienna, 1986). 
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subcategory to another. That is why some scholars have recendy suggest- 
ed the elimination of the entire category ofparticles . 42 

Recent studies on particles which are functionally oriented and use 
a pragmatic approach seem to be more successful in determining the 
category of particles. From the pragmatic perspective, particles relate, 
according to the speaker’s intention, the message to the context so that 
the content of the message could be stated more precisely (e.g. affirmed, 
intensified or restricted ). 43 These may be called ‘commentary pragmatic 
markers’ (CPM). Particles can also indicate different mutual relation- 
ships between a discourse segment (proposition/sentence/utterance) 
which they are a part of and the previous segment, thus marking their 
coherence. These can be classified within the ‘discourse markers’ (DM) 
category. Further, they are roughly divided into elaborative, contrastive 
and inferential discourse markers . 44 Now I will comment on some of the 
particles used by Blemmydes in Basilikos Andrias. 

3 . 1 . Sr¡ 

Blemmydes, using the marker Srj, preserves the formal broadness of its 
usage in the Classical period where it usually functioned as a CPM, at- 
tracting “special attention for the (interesting or important) proposition 
presented by the speaker ”. 45 Taking into consideration the attitudinal 
and speaker-addressee interactive use of Srj, it is not surprising that, in 
the Classical period, this marker was most frequent in dialogical passag- 
es of tragedies/comedies and in Plato. It was usually placed as the second 


42 A. R. Puigdollers, “Word classes, functions and syntactic level: the case of pálin\ 
in E. Crespo et al. (eds.), Word classes and related topics in Ancient Greek. Proceedings 
of the conference on ‘Greek syntax and word classes* held in Madrid on 18-21 , June 2003 
(Louvain-La-Neuve, 2006), p. 468. 

43 E. Coseriu, “Partikel und Sprachtypus”, in J. Albrecht (ed.), Energeia undErgon. 
Sprachliche Variation - Sprachgeschichte - Sprachtypologie. I. Studia in honorem Eugenio 
Coseriu (Tübingen, i988),p. 190. 

44 Elaborative discourse markers signal an expansión of the previous discourse seg¬ 
ment in another item (it is interpreted as its enrichment, elaboration or augmentation). 
Contrastive discourse markers signal a contrast between contents of relative discourse 
segments. Inferential markers are interpreted as those indicating a conclusión resulting 
from the facts stated in the previous discourse segment (or providing a reason for the 
content of the previous discourse segment). B. Fraser, “What are discourse markers?”, 
JournalofPragmatics 31 (1999), 931 -952. 

45 G. Wakker, “Emphasis and affirmation. Some aspects of [xyjv in tragedy”, in New 
Approach es to Greek Particles , p. 216. Nevertheless, consensus about the basic function 
of §y¡ in the narrative has not been reached yet, cf. Sicking s interpretation of §V] as of the 
“evidential particle” in Sicking - Ophuijsen, Two studies in Atticparticle usage , pp. 51-53. 
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word of a sentence, marking the immediately preceding word (mostly 
verbs of seeing and appearing, personal pronouns, deictic pronouns 
or adverbs, interrogative pronouns or adjectives, adjectives expressing 
quantity or quality, or temporal/local adverbs). From this use as a CPM 
it further developed into an elaborative DM, i.e. its use is not confined 
to the sentence or clause in which it occurs, but it can be used in a sen¬ 
tence marking a “repetition or recapitulation of earlier information”, 46 
thus connecting it to the previous context. It usually accompanies a de- 
monstrative pronoun or some other deictic expression. 47 

In Blemmydes, Srj naturally lacks its true interactive speaker-address- 
ee function, but formally it fully fits the classical pattern of a CPM: it 
follows a demonstrative pronoun standing in apposition to the preced¬ 
ing substantival phrase (e.g. 1,3; 10, 3: tovtu Sr¡), the pronominal ad- 
verb oürco (oürco Srj) or an adjective expressing intensity (ToaotiTOV Sq). 
In one case it occurs in combination with the negative oú (161, 3: ov §r¡ 
ti 7 tap £ K ) uv £) which was not very frequent even in the Classical period. 48 
Other cases are combinations with a verb (Xéyco Sq, san Sq) or a conjunc- 
tion (ot£ Sq, KaiSq). 

The metaphrasts’ behaviour as to Sq with Blemmydes is relatively easy 
to trace: the passages from Blemmydes which contained this marker were 
in most cases either reformulated or altogether omitted. There is no ap- 
parent different lexical way of replacing this marker. This would suggest 
that the metaphrasts did not perceive Sr¡ as 7rapa7tXv]pcopaTiKÓ!; crúvS sapoq 
necessary for building up the narrative, but rather as an optional stylistic 
tool. On the other hand, Sr¡ is twice replaced with an elaborative DM Sé, 
which, subsequently, does not fully exelude the interpretation of Sr¡ as an 
elaborative DM opening a new narrative section (comp. Blemm. 67, 1: 
"Era 5 v) Kai ó rwv p(pr¡páT coy £pc o<; ócnpsi Metaphr. 67, 1: san Sé k «1 ó 
twv p(pr¡páTcov gpcoq ánpsnriq...). 

It would also be impossible to accuse the authors of the metaphrase 
of not knowing the ‘correct’ usage of this particle, as the remaining 


46 Sicking - Ophuijsen, Two studies in Atticparticle usage , p. 8 5. 

47 The summarizing function concerning the information mentioned earlier is 
many times hardly distinguishable from the function of a CPM, which leads some schol- 
ars (Sicking - Ophuijsen, Two studies in Attic particle usage , p. 143, p. 147) to reject- 
ing not only its function of an elaborative DM, but also that of an inferential marker 
expressing logical connection between two expressed ideas (‘therefore’). Nevertheless, 
these functions are acknowledged e.g. by Denniston, The Greek Particles, pp. 236-240 
or R. Kühner - B. Gerth, Ausfuhrliche Grammatik dergriechischen Sprache II: Satzlehre 
(Hannover, 195 5, 4 th ed.), II. 124. 

48 Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 222. 
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five cases which do not correspond to Blemmydes’ original show their 
own inidative. They use Srj after cúXá, 6 and Sti (e.g. Metaphr. 89, 1: 
pú 0 ó; écm twv 'EXbjvwv, orí Svj pfjXa %pvaá ó 'Hpax \f¡q ác^éXópEvo; «710 
twv Guyarépcov toü ArXavro? 'EtnrepíScov) and once after oütco (Met¬ 
aphr. 114, 1: oiirw Sf¡ Kal Aj/súSoi; KaraaKevaaO'ev pera pr]j(avr¡(; cruyp(é£i 
tov Xoyicrpóv; Blemm. 214, 1: oütw Kai i|/£úSo? émcrKevcccrOev Súvarai 
napaneícrai tóv Xoyiapóv). 



Blemm. 

Metaph. 

Blemmydes ~ 
Metaphrase 

Srj 

20 

12 


demonstrative/ indefinite/ 

5 

I 


relative pronoun + Srj 
adjective expressing intensity 

I 

I 


+ Srj 

pronominal adverb oúrw + Srj 

3 

I 

Srj ~ Sé 

negative ot> + Srj 

I 



verb 4 Srj 

3 

I 

Srj ~ Sé 

ot£ Srj 

I 



Kal Srj 

I 



OTi Srj 


I 


áXVa Srj 


2 


£7t£lSrj 

5 

5 



3 . 2 . roívuv 

The standard function of this elaborative/inferential DM during the 
Classical period is very similar to oív, i.e. by the vuv the speaker marks 
a new section of the narrative or a logical conclusión. The roí, however, 
gives a special nuance to this marker which differentiates it from oiiv: it 
marks that the speaker says something which is important for the ad- 
dressee and should be noticed.'* 9 The extremely low occurrence of the 
particle toívuv in Blemmydes (five instances) may have been caused by 
two facts: on the one hand, by the fact that as early as the Classical period, 
this particle occurred more frequently in dialogues (probably because of 
the addressee-oriented roí component) than in narrative (and even there 


49 G. Wakker, ‘“Well I will now present my arguments’ Discourse cohesión marked 
by ovv and toíwv in Lysias”, in Discourse cohesión in Ancient Greek, pp. 63-81. 
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it was less frequent than oúv); 50 on the other hand, by the fact that it was 
not one of the most frequent particles even in the Classical period itself, 
and in Byzantine Greek it already seemed to be a rather unusual word 
which might demónstrate an enlarged stylistic ambition of the author. 51 
The low occurrence of this particle with Anna Komnene (117 instanc- 
es) and with Choniates (223 instances) might speak in favour of this 
theory. There are more than a hundred instances here, but, compared 
to Blemmydes (8 000 words), the range of the other two works is much 
larger (approximately 150,000-160,000 words each), so the percentage 
representation is in fact similar to Blemmydes (approximately 0,1% with 
Blemmydes and Anna Komnene, 1,5% with Choniates). 

In contrast, the metaphrasts used the particle toívuv depending direct- 
ly on the original only twice (Metaphr. 1 5 1, 1; 201, 1) while four times it 
was incorporated into the text by them (Metaphr. 7, 1; 8, 1; 47, 1; 148, 
2). Both texts use it as an elaborative or an inferential marker introduc- 
ing a logical conclusión. Compared to Blemmydes, when the metaphrasts 
substitute toívuv functioning as an inferential DM by a different expres- 
sion, then to them it is identical with the expression Sia toüto (Blemm. 99 , 
1: 7toppcoTárw toívuv éí-opioréov vs. Metaphr. 99, 1: Sia toüto npénov éar'iv 
éíjopíijeiv), and when functioning as an elaborative DM, it is replaced by 
mere Sé (Blemm. 50,1: ó toívuv Taoü? 7tpo¡Ss¡SXv]ptévo<; tcoopsív «? crrpaTqyó? 
év Tal? 7tapaTá|e<n vs. Metaphr. 50,1 : ó Se 7tpoTi|iv)0a? eíp Kd/ 1 'jjTncry.óvAaov 
ücrnep ¿v uoTépoi? ó aTpaTqyó?). Also, the metaphrasts used toívuv three 
times where Blemmydes used oúv as an inferential DM (e.g. Blemm. 148,1: 
<r7reuaréov oúv tov ‘sú 0 stov’ ápná^siv á7tV]VTV]KÓTa ‘icaipóv’ vs. Metaphr. 148, 
2: É7np£)u]Téov toívuv ápná^eiv tov áppoSicÓTaTov éX0óvTa Kaipóv). 



Blemm. 

Metaph. 

Blemmydes 

~ Metaphrase 

TOÍVVV 

5 

6 

toívvv ~ Sia 

OÚV ~ TOÍVVV 

toüto, Sé 


3 . 3 . pévToi, Toi,yoüv, Toiyapoúv 

Other extremely rare particles in Blemmydes are pévTOi and toi, each 
with four instances. Msvtoi was a very common contrastive DM in 
historiography, philosophy and with orators in the Classical and the 


50 Cf. Y. Duhoux, “Grec écrit et grec parlé: une étude contrastive des particules aux 
V e -IV e siécles”, in New Approaches to Greek Particles, pp. 21-31. 

51 Wahlgren, Particles in Byzantine Historical Texts, p. 336. 
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Heüenistic periods. 52 It was used to deny or to modify the potentially 
false expectation on the part of the reader which had been raised in the 
previous discourse (‘nevertheless’, ‘however’). 53 As a CPM, it is usually 
interpreted as an emphasizing or an affirmative expression (‘certainly’) 
which is often associated with pronouns. 54 

With Blemmydes, uévroi is contrastive in all the cases and twice it 
even occurs in juxtaposition with yg (Blemm. 134, 3; 176, 1), which was 
not a very common combination even in the Classical period. 55 The 
metaphrasts avoided this particle altogether and in relevant passages it 
was substituted by expressions with a stronger or a weaker adversative 
tone (7tTrjv, opeo?, prp and Sé). 

Toi as a CPM, appearing especially in dialogues and implying a real 
or an imagined audience (the speaker desires to attract the addressee’s 
attention: ‘I tellyou’, ‘you know’), is rare in Blemmydes: it appears twice 
in secondary clauses 56 and, in one case, Blemmydes even takes it over 
from Hesiod (Blemm. 131, 5: psTér r¡ Sé toi; Opera et dies 411). The roí 
marker was replaced twice by the particle yoüv in the metaphrase, but 
to the metaphrasts it did not seem to be identical with roí when con- 
sidering the use of yoüv in the whole metaphrase. The metaphrasts ap- 
parently regarded the particle yoúv a welcome substitute for yáp and 
Toiyapoúv which is a strongly inferential DM (it approximates in forcé 
to Sia raúra or Si' 6), whereas with Blemmydes there are no instances 
of yoúv at all. It seems that yoúv was a favorite inferential DM of the 
metaphrasts, used independently of the original if the context enabled 
it (as with roí or yg), even though it was an exclusively Attic Greek par¬ 
ticle whose inferential function was documented only sporadically in 
the Classical period. 57 


52 Blomqvist, Greek Particles, p. 27. More than 90% of all fiévroi were adversative in 
Blomqvist’s material. 

53 S. R. Slings, “Adversative relators between PUSH and POP”, in New Approaches 
to Greek Particles, pp. 114-122. 

54 C. M. J. Sicking argües that this function of [lévroi is misinterpreted and that in 
these cases we are also dealing with the general function of [tévroi, which “corrects possi- 
ble misconceptions”. Sicking and Ophuijsen, Two studies in Attic particle usage, pp. 34-35. 

55 Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 405. Cf. also the reappearance of the parti¬ 
cle yg (and its combination [¿évToi yg) during the early Byzantine period as observed by 
Willy Clarysse (cf. page 150). 

56 Cf. Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 546 for the rare use of the combination 
g7rgí toi yg and gi Sé toi in Classical period. 

57 Denniston, The Greek Particles, pp. 455-458 discusses its possible inferential or 
elaborative forcé in Hippocrates and Post-Classical Greek. 
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Blemm. 

Metaph. 

Blemmydes ~ Metaphrase 

(¿évTOl 

4 

O 

pávroi ~ opwi;, p¡v, Sé, 

7tXvjV 

[¿évroi ye 

2 



roí 

4 

O 

toi (~ yoúv) 

(e 7 teí) Toi ye 

(eí) Sé toi 

I 

1 (ix Hes.) 



yovv 

O 

6 

yáp, (ye) ~ yoúv 

roiyapoúv 

3 

I 

roiyapoúv ~ yoúv 


3.4. ye p)v, p)v, ye, Svjra, á^éXsi 

Another extremely rare combination of particles which, in the Classical 
period, was practically limited to Xenophon and Plato is ye pjv. Neverthe- 
less, it became very frequent in the literary prose of the imperial age which 
can be ascribed again to the influence of Atticists and to the imitation of 
Classical patterns. 58 It usually functions as an elaborative DM, introducing 
a new step in the narrative. A special use of this elaborative ye [hjv is present 
exclusively in Xenophon where it expresses (similarly with Se) a certain 
discontinuity in the text (topic break). 59 Blemmydes used it exactly in this 
function as frequently as in five instances 60 while the metaphrasts replaced 
it by the particle Se (ye), although in one case they used this combination 
themselves as a substitute for Sé ye in Blemmydes (Metaphr. 43, 1). 

With Blemmydes, except for simple ye, especially the combination of 
Sé ye is used which was probably felt as a coüoquial combination in At- 
tic, common especially in dialogues in drama, but much rarer in prose. 61 
With Blemmydes, this combination was used by a topic break instead of 
simple Sé (four times even with preceding ‘balancing’ pév). In principie, 
the metaphrasts omitted or replaced the CPM ye, so the proportion of its 

58 Cf. Denniston, The Greek Particles, pp. 347-3 50; Blomqvist, Greek Particles, pp. 
68-71. 

59 Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 34. According to Blomqvist, Greek Particles, 
p. 69, this function ofyg fxr|v combination is also attested in Hellenistic prose. 

60 In a much longer text {XpovtXYj (hr¡yr¡mq), Nicetas Choniates has fourteen in¬ 
stances, Anna Komnene has only one instance in Alexias. 

61 It was omitted e.g. by Isocrates as an expression which presumably did not fit 
into his style well. Denniston, The Greek Particles, pp. 152-156. 
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occurrence with Blemmydes and in the metaphrase is 17:9 instances. The 
metaphrasts formed a word-for-word transcription of the original (three 
times), replaced the combination Sé ye by simple Sé (five times) and used 
ys twice in the adversative combination of Kaíroi ya (‘yet, although’). 62 

The particle pyjv is another low-frequent one in Blemmydes. In Classi- 
cal prose, its non-combinatory use was confined to Xenophon, Plato and 
Hippocrates, and during the Hellenistic period it disappeared from nar- 
rative texts altogether. Its reappearance in later Greek is to be ascribed to 
the Atticistic influence again. 63 Blemmydes only used it in combination 
(apart from the mentioned combination ya prp there is twice r) prjv and 
once oú prjv; both these combinations, having a purely elaborative forcé, 
are rare in Classical prose) as an elaborative DM which did not entirely 
lose its attitudinal forcé of a CPM. 64 The metaphrasts also added the af- 
firmative usage of Kai prjv, confirming the truth of the presented State- 
ment in dialogues, and the combination oú pv¡v Sé atká. (tcaí) ‘but also’. 65 

With Blemmydes, the usage of the CPM Sv]Ta is also very rare: there 
are only three instances. In Classical prose, it was common in Plato 
and in drama and it was most frequently used in dialogues, especially 
in afhrmative or negative answers when accentuating a usually expected 
agreement or denial. Its use in continuous speech was much rarer. Un- 
fortunately, we have no statistical data from the Hellenistic or later peri- 
ods. With Blemmydes, it once appears in a direct question following an 
interrogative pronoun (Blemm. 54, 2 tí §v]Ta ) 66 and twice in continuous 
speech (Blemm. 100,4: oú Sqra; 104,3: áyáXVsrai Sqra Kal áp<£orépcoGsv), 
while the metaphrasts reformulated these passages altogether. Consid- 
ering its absence from Nicetas Choniates’s Historia and the extremely 
rare use in Anna Komnene (12 instances in Alexias), it would seem that 
Blemmydes again used the particle as a special stylistic tool. 


62 The combination Kaíxoi ye was more usual in the Hellenistic than in the Classical 
period. For the discussion about the reasons of this phenomenon, see Blomqvist, Greek 
Particles, pp. 43-45. 

63 Blomqvist, Greek Particles, p. 50. 

64 Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 3 3 8; p. 3 41. Blomqvist, Greek Particles, p. 5o-5 z. 

65 This combination belongs mainly to the later Hellenistic period. There are about a 
dozen examples of oí) p]D Sé cúXá in Septuaginta and one papyrus example (Pzen, Col. II1 z 1, 
3; 181 BC). The combination has an elaborative function. Blomqvist, Greek Particles, p. 60. 

66 The consensus about the function of SrjTa following an interrogative pronoun has 
not yet been reached. Kühner - Gerth, Ausfuhrliche Grammatik, II. 13 3 assume that it accen- 
tuates the interrogative pronoun itself, while Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 169 argües in 
favour of its “logical connective forcé”, thus marking an inference arisen from the previous 
context (‘then’). Further research isnecessary to be able to decide about the interpretation. 
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One instance of the CPM a\x.eke i (Blemm. 189, 1) which in Classical 
prose and comedy (Xen., PL, Aristoph.) appeared in statements where 
it confirmed their self-evidence or veracity, may be considered exclu¬ 
sive. In the Hellenistic period, when b.\xeke\ was extremely rare, 67 several 
examples are found again in Philo and S trabo. 68 As far as Blemmydes’ 
text is concerned, the metaphrasts used the expression Sia tovto instead 
of ápéXei, which might suggest either the next step in its usage (‘surely’, 
‘indeed’ > and indeed’, and so’ > ‘thus’, ‘therefore’) which we have no 
relevant data for, or its possible misinterpretation by the metaphrasts. 



Blemm. 

Metaph. 

Blemmydes ~ Metaphrase 

ye 

*7 

9 


ye [xrjv 

5 

I 

ye pjv ~ Sé {ye) 

Sé {ye) ~ ye pyiv 

Sé ye 

9 

4 

Sé ye ~ Sé 

Sé ~ Sé ye 

Sé ye ~ 7tXv)v 

kcütoi ye 


2 


[xévxoi ys 

2 


pévroiys ~ Sé, opw? 

(É7t£Í) TOl ys 

I 



FF 

8 

6 


y\ [¿vjv 

2 



oí) [¿v¡v 

I 

I 


xai pyp 


2 


oí) pr]v Sé áXXá (xai) 


2 


ye }xr\v 

5 

I 


Svjra 

3 

O 


a\j.eke i 

I 

O 

ápáXei ~ Siá tovto 


67 Blomqvist, Greek Particles , p. 103 argües that it was only used by writers who 
kept a distance from vulgar usage, but on the other hand did not share the literary ambi- 
tions of historians. 

68 Wahlgren, Particles in Byzantine Historical Texts, p. 9 3. 
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3 . 5 . yáp, apa, oüv 

The category of the inferential DMs is represented here, above aü, by 
the particle yáp while the second most frequent particle is otiv. In the 
Classical period, oúv had its place both in the category of elaborative 
DMs and in the category of inferential DMs (the second occurrence was 
much more frequent in Classical texts). 69 With both Blemmydes and 
the metaphrasts, it was also more frequently used as an inferential DM. 
The particle apa is quite rare (as weü as the particles roiyapoúv and roívuv 
which had been discussed above). This particle was, even in Classical 
prose, still perceived as colloquial and less formal than oüv, and for this 
reason it did not frequently occur in narrative texts but rather in dia¬ 
logues. 70 It is possible that this usage was preserved until the Byzantine 
period, because at that time it was not one of the most frequent particles 
of the learned prose either (compare also Anna Komnene’s 939 instances 
of yáp, 437 instances of oüv and only 61 instances of apa; similarly in 
Choniates’ History, there are only 11 instances of apa, but 359 instances 
of oüv and 7 26 instances of yáp). 

The occurrence of the expression \oinóv functioning as an inferen¬ 
tial DM is also interesting with Blemmydes (Blemm. 10, 3: j(pf] Tomóv; 
í 19, 1: Kai oíirw Toiuóv). The expression (tó) Toutóv is attested as an 
inferential DM (‘so’) as early as the Classical period (Plato) and the 
extensive use of the adjectival/adverbial /.oittóv in transitional phrases 
led to its use as an elaborative DM (‘then’). In the Hellenistic period, 
Blomqvist 71 recognizes only a few instances of Aoittóv. It became much 
more frequent again in vernacular texts during the Byzantine period and 
survived into Modern Greek. This particle was not fully avoided even by 
Anna Komnene who used it especially in direct speech while imitating 
live dialogues. 



Blemm. 

Metaph. 

Blemm. ~ Metaphr. 

yáp 

68 

89 

yáp ~ £7t£iSq 

Kai yáp/ Kaí ... yáp 

2 

7 


pév yáp/ 

10 

I I 


pév yáp... Sé 





69 Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 415. 

70 Denniston, i he Greek Particles, p. 41. 

71 Blomqvist, Greek Particles, pp. 100-103. 
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oüv 

l8 

IO 

oüv ~ tolv’jv, yáp 

pév oüv/ 

pév oüv ... Sé (oüv) 

10 

5 


apa 

3 

I 


X.017TÓV 

2 

I 

Xoi7tóv ~ consecu- 
tive clause (worg) 


The foüowing chart, summarizing even the frequency of the parti- 
cles which have not been discussed in this paper in detail, leads to the 
conclusión that the variety of particles in both texts is the following: 
with Blemmydes, the most frequent is the elaborative (or commentary 
pragmatic) 72 marker Kaí, followed by Sé, the inferential marker yáp and 
the contrastive discourse marker aÁká. In absolute numbers, their num- 
ber in the metaphrase is even bigger, which was caused, above all, by 
changing the original at the expense of the asyndeton. Blemmydes then 
clearly predominates with commentary pragmatic markers, concerning 
both their frequency and their variety, especially with Sr¡, ye, ptrjv, Svjra, roí 
etc. The metaphrasts either altogether omitted those (roí, pévroi, ápéXgi, 
Sv]Ta) or they used them much less frequently than the original (Sq, yg). 
However, neither Blemmydes ñor the metaphrasts distinguished subtle 
nuances between the particles which, in Classical Greek, served as an 
indispensable means for the text build-up and its correct understanding, 
e.g. they considered roívtiv and oüv to be synonyms, whereas in Classical 
Greek these particles had slightly different semantic valúes and could 
not be used in any context (see chapter 3.2.). 

Furthermore, it is not possible to claim that the metaphrase lacks At- 
tic particles or their combinations. Quite unexpectedly, it competes with 
Blemmydes as to the expressions kcü'toi yg or yoüv. It is obvious that the met¬ 
aphrasts understood the role of the particles in the text well; if they directly 
substituted Blemmydes’ particle in the corresponding text, the equivalent 
was chosen carefully in order to preserve the original meaning of the nar- 
rative (except for the substitution of roí by yoüv in one case and the unclear 
use of the expression Sia toüto in the place of ápéXgi). We might also assume 
that the incorporation of the particles which the metaphrasts considered to 
be of stylistically high-quality speaks in favour of the theory proposed by 


72 For the purpose of this paper, the number of icaí functioning as a CPM was not 
counted, so its frequency ineludes both the Kaí focusing on a constituent (CPM) and the 
elaborative Kaí. 
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John Davis (see the footnote nr. 40), i.e. that the metaphrase was created 
for Princejohn V Palaiologos and it was supposed tokeep a certain stylistic 
and rhetorical valué, even though it was rewritten in a simpler morphologi- 
cal and syntactical structure. The greatest formal lapse in the metaphrase is 
possibly one usage of rotvtiv as the first word in a sentence (Metaph. 8, 1), 
which was not tolerable in the Classical period. On the whole, the meta¬ 
phrase, from the point of view of the usage of particles, is on a surprisingly 
high level, since it is a text whose lexical, morphological and syntactical 
structure is quite simple and corresponds to the ‘Schrift-Koine’. 

Blemmydes’ usage of particles is on a very high level as he preserves 
their original functions known from the Classical period, e.g. one can- 
not observe nivelization of the pragmatic function with expressions 
such as oúv or yáp (it was illustrated in early Byzantine prose that these 
were used as simple elaborative discourse markers) 73 . In spite of this, the 
variety of particles does not achieve the level of variety of the Classical 
period and Blemmydes’ basic corpus of frequent particles is essentially 
quite poor. A large number of Attic particles were only used several times 
and they presumably appear to have been incorporated into the text as 
delibérate stylistic ‘decorations’ according to the Atticistic fashion of the 
time. There is also an evident tendency to use especially commentary 
pragmatic markers in fixed combinations. 

A more precise analysis of other learned texts would probably pro- 
vide us with an interesting comparison to Blemmydes’ text, which is an- 
other challenge we might face in the future. 



Blemm. 

Metaph. 

Blemm. ~ Metaph. 

7cXy¡v 

4 

3 

Sé ys ~ 7tXy¡v 

7tXr¡v áXXá 

3 


7tXvjv áÁ/.á ~ Sé, opw? 

áXXá 

28 

46 


oti/pr] póvov ... áXXa Kaí 

2 

7 


ulrp oCfká. 

3 



oú prp Sé áXXá (Kaí) 


2 


áXVa Srj 


2 



73 K. Loudová, “Discourse Markers in Early Byzantine Narrative Prose”, in Pro- 
ceedings of the 2pth Annual Meeting ofthe Department ofLinguistics, School ofPhilology, 
Faculty of Philosophy, Aristotle University of Thessaloniki. io-ii May 2008, Thessaloniki 
(Thessaloniki, 2009), pp. 302-304. 
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KaÍTOl 

O 

2 


xaÍTOiya 


2 


nep 

19 

30 


éneínep 

2 



WO" 7 T£p 

13 

14 


sínsp 

3 

3 


ocr-nep (o'ínep, anep, ónep) 

I 

3 


Sé 

172 

203 


l¿év ... Sé 

33 

47 


\úv yáp ... Sé (ya) 

9 

10 


\úv otv ...Sé 

6 

4 


ovSé 

I 2 

19 


[o\8é 

5 

2 


p.év 

56 

63 


\xév ... Sé 

33 

47 


\úv yáp ... Sé (ya) 

9 

IO 


[xav oüv ... Sé 

6 

4 


[Lev ovv 

4 

I 


[Lev yáp 

I 

I 


(ical) p.év 

3 



aú 

I 

O 

aú ~ Sé 

re 

Si 

56 


re Kcá 

22 

40 


xaí 

613 

888 


ra xaí 

22 

40 


áXVá Kaí 

2 

2 


oü ¡xr¡v 5a óChká (xaí) 


2 


oü/[xt] [xóvov ... áXXá xaí 

2 

7 
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Summary 

This paper focuses both on the formal status of the category of particles 
in Byzantium and their practical usage in learned Greek of the Byzantine 
period. First, the current State of the research in this field is summarized. 
Second, the main characteristics of the category of particles in preserved 
Byzantine grammatical treatises and their categorization within the 
word class System are outlined. Finally, a detailed analysis of the particle 
usage in Nikephoros Blemmydes’ rhetorical essay Basilikos Andrias and 
its metaphrase from the beginning of the 14 th century is provided as an 
example of the particle usage in learned prose of late Byzantium. 
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CASE, STYLE AND COMPETENCE IN 
BYZANTINE GREEK 


The purpose of this paper is to illustrate some tendencies in the use of 
the dative case in Byzantine literary texts and to discuss how these shed 
light on stylistic ambition as weü as linguistic competence. The reason 
why we will focus on the dative is its decrease and death (in the vernacu¬ 
lar) somewhere on the long road from Classical to Modern Greek: it is 
therefore likely that Byzantines had to struggle with the dative, in the 
sense that they had to work hard in order to learn how to use it, and 
that those engaging in literary activity developed a conscious attitude 
towards it. The way they handled its morphology and syntax is likely to 
reveal their linguistic competence and taste. 1 

In our investigation, we will use very simple stylometric methods, by 
which occurrences of formal elements are counted and authors are com¬ 
pared to each other while only a mínimum of semantic and functional 
analysis is carried out. It goes without saying that this method has its 
limitations, and there is a certain danger that our explanations are too 
simplistic (see further n. 3 about this). At the same time, it has a distinct 
advantage: it can be used to compile large sets of data without too much 
of an effort. To be able to compile data in such a way, will be essential 
for any undertaking aiming at a comprehensive description of Byzantine 
Greek. 

Below, I will make the following claims: 

1 . That there is a signihcant increase in the tendency to use the da¬ 
tive in Byzantine literary texts as compared to ancient texts. 


1 There is a considerable literature on the dative, mostly, however, concerned with 
the development of Modern Greek and therefore with the process of its disappearance in 
the vernacular. See J. Humbert, La disparition du datif en grec (du Ier au Xe siécle) (Par- 
is, 1930), G. C. Horrocks, Greek: a History of the Language and its Speakers (London, 
1997), esp. pp. 57-59, and D. Holton - I. Manolessou, “Medieval and Early Modern 
Greek”, in E. J. Bakker (ed.), A Companion to the Ancient Greek Language, (Chichester, 
2010), pp. 539-63, esp. pp. 546-47. For the Byzantine literary language in general and 
further bibliography, see St. Wahlgren, “Byzantine Literature and the Classical Past”, in 
Bakker (ed.),^ Companion , pp. 527-38. 
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2 . That this increase is not at all restricted to high level texts but 
observable also in other kinds of texts (and probably more wide- 
spread than we suppose). 

3 . That the fact that the dative is so common, indeed productive, 
also in texts at a modest linguistic level, should encourage us to 
inelude such texts in any investigation of formal Greek. 

A comparison between classical texts and Byzantine literary texts seems al- 
most always to point to an increase in the frequeney of the dative. This is es- 
pecially obvious when Paleologan texts of a certain degree of sophistication 
are included: in these, approximately i word in i o is a dative form. In classi¬ 
cal historians and orators, the proportion seems to be far less than i dative 
form in 2 5 words. However, also in Byzantine texts of a much lower degree 
of sophistication, there are actually more dative forms per text unit than in 
classical texts. All this can be illustrated by the following table, which in- 
cludes classical texts as well as some texts from the io th and 14* centuries: 2 


The dative case in classical and 
Byzantine texts 

Total number of forms in samples of 
2000 words 

Xen., Anab. 

73 

Isocrates, Paneg. 

70 

Sym. Tog., Chron. 

90 

Gen., Reg. libri 

129 

Const. VII., Cerim. 

IOI 

Theod. Met., Mise. 

193 

Matth. Eph., Ep. 

206 


2 Part of this table has been taken from St. Wahlgren, “Modern Greek in the 1 o* 
c. AD”, in V. Sabatakakis - P. Vejleskov (eds.), Filia: Studies in Flonour ojBo-Lennart 
Eklund (Lund, 20os),pp. 177-82, where I discussed text samples from Symeon the Logo- 
thete’s Chronicle (chapter 133, §§ 1-27 [ed. St. Wahlgren, Berlin - New York, 2006]), 
Genesius’ Regum libri (proem and chapters 1 -13 [ed. A. Lesmüller-Werner- I. Thurn, 
Berlin - New York, 1978]), and Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ De cerimoniis (tome 1, 
pp. 1-10, 1 . 9 [ed. A. Vogt, París, 1935]), which I compared to samples of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis (Book 1, chapters 1.1-3.4) and Isocrates’ Panegyricus (§§ 1-40). For this arricie 
I have added information on Theodorus Metochites’ Miscellanea (Essay 61, chapter 1.1 - 
3.1, from my fortheoming edition) and on the Letters of Matthew of Ephesus (Letters 
1-5, pp. 81-89 [ed. D. Reinsch, Berlin, 1974]). 
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How do we interpret these figures, and what does the increase in the 
use of the dative mean? 3 The fact that the dative gains in presence and 
becomes a more conspicuous feature, and the fact that everyone uses it 
so often, could make us suppose that the dative as such does not stand 
out as a stylistic marker. Yet, I would like to point to two signs of the 
opposite here and suggest that the dative actually can be a marker, or 
appear as a sign of ambition. First of all, there is, within the corpus of 
i o th c. texts, an especially high frequency of the dative in the proem of 
the De cerimoniis (as compared to the rest of the text) and in Genesius, a 
text with a relatively high stylistic ambition.' 1 Secondly, the dative is very 
common in Metochites and Matthew, both stylisticaüy most ambitious 
authors. The very fact that they display such a remarkable tendency to 
employ the dative, could be seen as an argument of its stylistic potential. 

Let us take a closer look at the evidence. We will start with breaking 
down the examples of the dative taken from Metochites by their meaning: 


The use of the dative in Theodorus Afeottee/Miscellanea: occurrences 
in a sample of 2000 words 


Adverbs with a dative ending, e.g. navTánam, návTr¡ 

O 

Human agent 

3 

Instrumental dative 

4 i 

Other cases of puré dative (ad hoc-adverbs: causal, 
limitative and other uses) 

8 

With preposition 

11 (év: I 5; £ 7 TL: 4; 
7 tapá: 1 ; crvv: 1) 

With verbs, adjectives or substantives (SíScopi, 
7 t£Í0opai (and mazóq), verbs with sp-, upotr- and 
< 7 uv-, etc.) 

103 

Possessive dative 

I 


3 We will suppose here that the increase is not only the secondary consequence of 
some other, unknown process; however, it should not be denied that it would be inter- 
esting to know, how other case forms fare, and also whether the observed increase of the 
dative is combined with some other linguistic shift, such as a tendency towards a greater 
emphasis on nominal expressions, including participles (i.e. words to which a dative end- 
ing can be added). 

4 See for this Wahlgren, “Modern Greek in the i o th c. AD”. 
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It should be stressed that this categorization is approximate: it could be 
made in greater detail, and it may also be open to discussion sometimes: 
it is especially diíScult to label some of the puré datives, which may con- 
ceal semantic nuances which we do not fathom. 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that there is a tendency to 
employ the dative in a wide variety of meanings and even when classical 
authors would not, even if it is not quite sure that they could not, do so. 
Let us have a look at some examples, in order to illustrate the difference 
from the classical language: classical (Attic) authors almost always re- 
strict the dative of human agent to the combination with the perfect (ra 
toútw sipqpéva), whereas Metochites also uses this kind of dative with 
other verb forms, as e.g. in 6i.2.4’Xsyopévcov ÉtcáoTOt; (“what is said by 
each”). Further, classical authors would use the phrase ó ¡Síoq avrov (or 
ó éavTOV ¡Sío<;) to render English “his life”, whereas Metochites writes ó 
avTÜ fiíog. Last but not least, Metochites is fairly fond of a loose adver¬ 
bial dative, which can be interpreted as causal, limitative or otherwise 
adverbial (in the table above, I refer to these as ad hoc-adverbs; thus, his 
equivalent to “in truth” is rali; á\r¡6eícu<;), whereas the classical authors, 
if at all in favour of a puré case solution, (mostly) choose the accusative. 

Further, how does Metochites compare to Matthew, his contemporary ? 
The same kind of categorization for Matthew of Ephesus looks as follows: 


The use of the dative in Matthew’s Letters: occurrences in a sample of2000 
words 


Adverbs with a dative ending, e.g. a^olvj, tw ovti 

8 

Human agent 

4 

Instrumental dative 

31 

Other cases of puré dative (ad hoc-adverbs; 
dativus ethicus) 

9 

With preposition 

16 (év: 1; éní: 6; napá: 
5; 7 tpó<;: 1; vitó: 2) 

With verbs, adjectives or substantives (7rolspáco, 
aunaba, upoagjp^.’Xaprrpói;, ^ápi;, etc.) 

132 

Possessive dative 

2 

Adjectives in -réov {jtoírpxíov, (SaljavSpiaréov) 

3 
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Here, too, it is necessary to stress that the categorization may be open 
to discussion in its details. However, there can be little doubt that there 
are great similarities with Metochites, and that there is a development 
common to Metochites and Matthew. The most striking feature in both 
is probably how often the dative stands alone, without being support- 
ed by a preposition, or by a verb with a prepositional compound, or by 
any other standard expression which requires the dative. The dative has 
become ubiquitous; it has become independent, yet very vague. Thus, 
the proportion of datives supported by a preposition lies at 11 % in Me¬ 
tochites and at less than 8% in Matthew of Ephesus, whereas it lies at 
between 13% (Isocrates) and 56% in Symeon (see Wahlgren 2005: 178). 
In Symeon and the other 1 o th c. texts the considerable amount of expres- 
sions with a preposition is chiefly due to the high frequency of the single 
preposition év, which is mainly used for two purposes: to express direc- 
tion (i.e., in cases where classical Greek would employ the preposition tic 
with the accusative), or to support an instrumental dative. Typical exam- 
ples of the former are expressions such as év Xa^apía <j>£Úyei (116.3), or 
7tapsyévsT0 év rw Apopíw ( 125.8) - not surprisingly a very common type 
in a chronicle. Examples of the latter are expressions such as év psy ¿Ch\ 
Suvápsi (124.5), or év upo^áasi (13 5.13). 

Now, why is all this so? Why does the dative show this kind of in¬ 
crease combined with an expansión, mostly at a late date, of its possible 
uses? 

In addition to the explanation that stylistic considerations play a 
role, I would suggest that also competence has something to say, and 
what the vernacular is like at different times. 

In the tenth century the dative is still familiar and not totally es- 
tranged from the vernacular: its use comes natural enough, and it is 
encountered in phrases which it would be quite possible to render in a 
structurally similar form of the vernacular without employing the dative. 
However, the dative is, or so I would suggest, 5 felt to be semantically 
void and not sufficient alone, and this explains why the instrumental da¬ 
tive is supported by the preposition év. In the fourteenth century, on the 
other hand, the dative is completely dead, and this, together with the fact 
that the vernacular has undergone also other kinds of structural changes, 
paradoxically vouches for some freedom in its use by the literate. It may 
also be added that the perceived competence of the fourteenth-century 
authors, in the sense of an often fallacious familiarity with, and ambition 

5 See for this Wahlgren, “Modern Greek in the io' h c. AD” p. 179. 
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to emulate, structures of the ancient classics, is almost certainly much 
more developed than in the tenth-century authors. Even when tenth- 
century authors knew and read the classics, the attention to detail is 
bound to have been modest. Fourteenth-century authors, on the other 
hand, may want to beat the classics at their own game. 

To conclude, a study of the use of the dative in literary texts can reveal 
traces of its fate in the vernacular. It is probably also possible to evalúate 
its stylistic valué in different contexts, although it goes without saying 
that a definitive evaluation demands a more thorough discussion of, cer¬ 
tainly the case system as a whole, but also of the pragmatic framework 
in a wider sense. The modest but perhaps most significant finding here is 
that the dative is so alive and so productive in such a wide range of Byz- 
antine texts, also those of a modest kind. This means that no such texts 
should be ignored in a comprehensive Byzantine grammatical research 
project, and that the coherence on the systemic level, suggesting that dif¬ 
ferent authors share a common understanding of language, should be 
investigated. 6 


Summary 

The purpose of this paper is to illustrate some tendencies in the use of the 
dative case in Byzantine literary texts and to discuss how these shed light 
on stylistic ambition as well as linguistic competence. The dative was 
still alive in the spoken language, at least to some extent, until the tenth 
century. Interestingly, in the centuries after that period, the frequency of 
datives in classicizing texts increases significantly as does the variety of its 
functions. It seems likely that the free use of the dative in the later texts is 
connected with its death in the spoken language of the same period. The 
most important observation, however, is that the dative is so surprisingly 
alive and productive in such a wide range of Byzantine texts. 


6 A similar view has been expressed some times before. See Wahlgren, ‘Byzantine 
Literature and the Classical Past’, esp. p. 529, and M. Hinterberger, “Die Sprache der 
byzantinischen Literatur. Der Gebrauch der synthetischen Plusquamperfektformen” in 
M. Hinterberger - E. Schiffer (eds.), Byzantinische Sprachkunst. Studien zur byzantinis- 
chen Literatur gewidmet Wolfram Horandner zum 6¡. Geburtstag (Berlín - New York, 
1007), pp. 107-41, and idem, “»Ich wáre schon lángst Monch geworden, wenn nicht 
...« oder Die Macht des Kontrafaktischen”, in K. Belke - E. Kislinger - A. Külzer - M. 
A. Stassinopoulou (eds .),Byzantina Mediterránea. FestschrijifürJohannes Koderzum 65. 
Geburtstag (Vienna - Cologne - Weimar, 1007), pp. 145-156. 
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THE SYNTHETIC PERFECTIN 
BYZANTINE LITERATURE* 


In Ancient Greek (AG) the synthetic (i.e. monolectic) perfect consti- 
tuted a sepárate verbal category. The main morphological characteristics 
of the synthetic perfect are reduplication, often the suffix -k- placed after 
the stem, and certain specific endings. These forms originally expressed 
‘the present relevance of a past action, especially as a resultant State’, con- 
cerning the subject, whether agent or patient (e.g. wáy.t\vjl ‘I have won/I 
am the winner’, ré 0 vv]Ka ‘I have died/I am dead’, 7 téTt£Lcrp.o'i ‘I have been 
convinced/I am convinced’). 1 In translating such perfect indicatives we 
sometimes use a stative verb (e.g. K£KTV]pai ‘I have acquired’ > ‘I possess’). 
In terms of temporality the perfect combined two temporal zones, the 
past and the present (as is clear in the above examples), in other words, 
it was ‘bitemporal’. 1 3 With stative verbs, i.e. verbs whose present stem 
already expresses a State, the perfect expresses the highest degree of this 
State (so called intensive perfect), e.g. 7 t£<£ó[ 3 v][zai ‘be terrified’ (c|>o[ 3 oúpai 
‘be afraid’). 5 The synthetic perfect was an essential part of the classi- 
cal AG verbal system, originally clearly distinguished from the present 
and the aorist. Already from the fourth century on, however, synthetic 
perfect forms began to be used in the sense of a perfective past, in other 


I would like to thankJohn Davis for his critical reading of this article and for im- 
proving my English. Thanks are also due to Marjolijne Janssen and Marc Lauxtermann 
for a fruitful discussion of an earlier versión. 

1 G. Horrocks, Greek. A History of the Language and its Speakers (London - New 
York, 1997), 53. On the AG perfect in general see: Y. Duhoux, Le verbegrec ancien. 
Eléments de morphologie et de syntaxe historique (Louvain-La-Neuve, 2000, 2 nd ed.), 396- 
431. A. Rijksbaron, The Syntax and Semantics ofthe Verb in Classical Greek (Chicago - 
London, 2002, 2 nd ed.), 35-38. B. G. Mandilaras, H dogr] rr]<; apgaíat; eDír¡vixr¡q ykévo'aq 
(cvvtclxtixó) (Athens, 1985, 2 nd ed.), 13 5-137. E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik. 2. 
Syntax undsyntaktischeStilistik (Munich, 1966, 3 rd ed.), 286-288. The debate on the pre¬ 
cise meaning of the perfect and the development of this meaning in classical AG is still 
going on; see especially C. M. J. Sicking - P. Stork, “The Synthetic Perfect in Classical 
Greek”, in idem, Two Studies in the Semantics of the Verb in Classical Greek (Leiden - 
New York-Cologne, 1996), 119-298. 

2 The term was coined by Duhoux, Le verbe grec ancien , p. 421 -426. 

3 Rijksbaron, The Syntax, p. 38. 
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words, like the aorist, while the aorist could be used for the resultant 
State, the original meaning of the perfect, as well. 4 During the Koine 
period perfect and aorist forms became fully interchangeable. 5 This se- 
mantic overlapping is reflected also in morphology where perfect and 
aorist endings interchange. 6 In the New Testament the synthetic perfect 
functions as a narrative tense and alternates freely with the aorist. 7 It is 
generally believed that as a result of this process, in the spoken language 
oíd perfect forms ceased to be used, the aorist having assumed also the 
role of the oíd perfect, i.e. the aorist expressed the result of a past action 
in the present as well. It is, though, far from clear when this development 
was completed and the synthetic perfect forms definitively disappeared 
from the living language (probably during Late Antiquity/the Early Byz- 
antine period). 8 In order to emphasize the resultant State, now expressed 
by the aorist, several periphrases were used during the Koine period and 
increasingly so during the Byzantine centuries. 9 The perfect of Modern 
Greek, formed by the auxiliary + infinitive aorist is first attested in 
written texts towards the end of the seventeenth century, thus being a 


4 For an overview over the historical development see generally A. Moser, The 
history ofthe perfect periphrases in Greek (Ph.D. diss., Cambridge, 1988), 218-225. Hor- 
rocks, Greek , p. 118-119. A. Moser, “Restructuring the System: The Case of the Greek 
Aorist and Perfect”, in E. Karamalengou - E. Makrygianni ( eásfAvTKplXtjcruStudies on 
Classical, Byzantine and Modern Greek Literature. In Honour ofjohn-lheophanes A. Pa- 
pademetriou (Stuttgart, 2009), 648-656. See also E. Mayser, Grammatik dergriechischen 
Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit, mit Einschluf dergleichzeitigen Ostraka und der in Agypten 
verfafíten Inschriften. II1. Satzlehre (Berlin - Leipzig, 1926, repr. 1970), § 139Íf. Schwy- 
zer ,Syntax, p. 287-288 (IV4CS2). 

5 Moser, The history, p. 225. 

6 B. Mandilaras, “Confusión of Aorist and Perfect in the Language of Non- 
Literary Greek Papyri”, in idem, Studies in the Greek Language (Athens, 1972.), 9-21. F. 
Th. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Román and Byzantine Periods, vol II 
Morphology (Milán, 1981), 353. R. Browning, Medieval and modern Greek (Cambridge, 
198 3, 2 nd ed.), 30 (‘it is sometimes difhcult to tell whether one is dealing with an aorist in 
-Ka. or with an irregularly reduplicated perfect.’) 

7 Moser, The history, p. 221. F. Blass - A. Debrunner - F. Rehkopf, Grammatik des 
Neutestamentlichen Griechisch (Góttingen, 2001, 18 th ed.), § 343. 

8 According to Duhoux, Le verbe grec anden, p. 431, the 2 nd c. AD. H. Ruge, 
“Wozu braucht man ein Perfekt? Aussterben und Wiedergeburt einer grammatischen 
Kategorie in byzantinischer Zeit”, in S. Kolditz - R. C. Müller (eds.), Geschehenes und 
Geschriebenes. Studien zu Ehren von G. S. Henrich undK.-P. Matschke (Leipzig, 2005), 
255-262, esp. p. 258, dates the completion of the development as late as the 12th c. 

9 W. J. Aerts, Periphrastica. An investigation into the use of élvcu and igeiv as auxil¬ 
iar ies orpseudo-auxiliaries in Greekfrom Homer up to the present day (Amsterdam, 1965). 
Moser, The history. 
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rather recent phenomenon . 10 The only direct morphological descendent 
from the AG synthetic perfect in Standard Modern Greek (SMG) is the 
(mostly unreduplicated) perfect passive participle . 11 

Whereas according to common opinión the synthetic perfect (as 
well as the pluperfect ) 12 forms had vanished from the living spoken lan- 
guage back in Late Antiquity/Early Byzantine times, they still appear in 
Byzantine texts, and often quite frequently at that. In the following I will 
present some preliminary results of still uncompleted research concern- 
ing the use of the oíd’ perfect forms. The frequency and distribution of 
synthetic perfect forms in Byzantine texts will be investigated in further 
detail, its semantics will be explored, and a tentative answer to the ques- 
tion why these forms were used will be given. 


1. Appearance in Byzantine Texts. Frequency and Distribution 

So far 61 texts chronologically distributed over 11 centuries have been 
investigated in respect of the frequency of synthetic perfect forms. Most 
of these texts are narrative in nature and belong to the genres of histori- 
ography, chronography and hagiography. As an appendix to this paper, a 
table displaying these texts and the respective numbers of synthetic per¬ 
fect forms that appear in them is attached. From each text a sample of 
6400 words has been examined. 13 In the course of my investigation, all 


10 M. C. Janssen, “Perfectly absent: the emergence of the Modern Greek perfect in 
Early Modern Greek”, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 37 (2013), 245-260. 

11 There is only one finite synthetic perfect form which is still in use in SMG, 
namely ( 3 py¡Ka (< AG/Byzantine díptica), cf. Horrocks, Greek, p. 119. This form, how- 
ever, does not exist in all dialects (Cypriot Greek e.g. uses rjúpa instead; see however -xa 
aorist in various Southern dialects). Compounds with parveo have an aorist ending in 
-y\k.dí (e.g. avé^r]Ka). These probably are originally hybrid forms, with characteristics of 
both aorist and perfect. 

12 On the synthetic pluperfect in Byzantine Greek see M. Hinterberger, “Die 
Sprache der byzantinischen Literatur: Der Gebrauch der synthetischen Plusquamper- 
fektformen”, in M. Hinterberger - E. Schiffer (eds.), Byzantinische Sprachkunst. Studien 
zur byzantinischen Literatur, gewidmet Wolfram Hórandner zum 6 5. Geburtstag , Byzan- 
tinisches Archiv 20 (Munich - Leipzig, 2007), 107-142. 

13 In the few cases where the text had less than 6400 words (e.g. Michael Glykas’ 
Prison Poem ), the numbers shown in the table were calculated approximately on the ba- 
sis of the actual frequency of perfect forms in the text. The seemingly arbitrary number 
of 6400 words corresponds to 600 lines of Niketas Choniates’ Chronike Diegesis, which 
because of my special interest in it, was the first text to be examined. In order to obtain 
average numbers, usually not 6400 words as a whole were investigated, but at least two 
different sections of the text. If a text showed a high degree of inconsistency in respect of 
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verbal forms displaying a perfect stem were recorded. In the table, how- 
ever, only the indicative (active/passive), the participle (active/passive) 
and the infinitive as well as the pluperfect are displayed. Obviously, the 
indicative has to be distinguished from the participle and the infinitive. 
That these forms behave differently has already become clear from the 
historical overview where it has been mentioned that in SMG the only 
perfect form which goes back to the oíd perfect and is still productive, 
is the perfect participle mediopassive. Imperative and optative forms are 
not included in the table because they are extremely rare and appear only 
in very few texts. The occurrence of pluperfect forms is displayed for the 
sake of comparison. It should already be noted that pluperfect forms, 
though originally perfect stem forms and functioning as the preterite 
of the perfect, with the exception of a small group of verbs, so-called 
‘perfects with a present meaning ’, 14 are used in a manner entirely inde- 
pendent of the perfect. 

Furthermore, in the investigation active forms were distinguished 
from mediopassive forms. In general, active indicative forms are more 
frequent than passive ones, whereas passive participles are more frequent 
than active ones (though there are quite few exceptions from the latter 
rule). Moreover, frequency of appearance indicates that after morphol- 
ogy semantics/syntactic characteristics play an important role: active in- 
transitive forms differ in numbers from active transitive ones (in many 
texts the former outnumber the latter), both in the indicative and the 
participle (as well as the infinitive). The médium is extremely rare both 
in the indicative and in the participle. 

The text samples were drawn from at least two sepárate sections of 
each text. As the independent search of these sepárate sections of text has 
shown, the score of perfect forms is relatively stable throughout the texts. 
This result leads us to the conclusión that the number of perfect forms 
constitutes a representative quality of a certain text. Since the frequency 
of use is consistent in one text, but this frequency is not the same for all 
texts, we conclude that the number of perfect forms used are indicative 
of the style of a certain author, but also for the general characteristics of 
a certain genre. This has been corroborated by the parallel investigation 


the use of the synthetic perfect (i.e. totally different numbers in these separately investi- 
gated sections), the sample was extended. Generally, in myjudgment, the length of 6400 
words is enough to provide representative results. 6400 words correspond to ca. 800 lines 
in the Sources Chretiennes series, 900 lines in Patrología Graeca , 940 lines of 15-syllable 
verse, etc. 

14 Cf. Moser, “Restructuring the System”, p. 650. 
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into different works of the same author. Thus Theodoretos’ Pbilotbeos 
historia or Michael Psellos’ Life of Auxentios show similar numbers as 
Theodoretos’ Ecclesiastical History and Psellos’ Chronograpbia. 



pf. ind. 
(a/p) 

part. 

(a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf. 

Theodoret., 
Hist. eccl. 

33 

(31/2.) 

86 

(46/40) 

10 

129 

10 

Theodoret., 
Phil. hist. 

10 

(18/z) 

86 

(29/57) 

6 

I 11 

11 

Mi. Psel., 
Chron. 

40 

(25/15) 

71 

(47/24) 

10 

III 

80 

Mi. Psel., V. 
Auxentii 

49 

(2.7/22.) 

6l 

(29/32) 

1 

I I 1 

58 


It is interesting to note that in contrast to this stylistic consistency, 
even (roughly) contemporary authors who composed similar texts, as 
e.g. Georgios Pachymeres, Nikephoros Gregoras and Ioannes Kantak- 
ouzenos writing history, differ significantly in their use of the synthetic 
perfect forms. Pachymeres uses far fewer perfect forms than the other 
two authors. In Gregoras the perfect is 64% more frequent, in Kanta- 
kouzenos 93%. In particular, the perfect indicative is rare in Pachym¬ 
eres, whereas it is nearly 4 times more frequent in Gregoras, and nearly 
3 times in Kantakouzenos. These differences are stylistically significant. 



pf. ind. (a/p) 

part. (a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf. 

Georg. 

9 

42 

8 

59 

17 

Pach., Hist. 

( 3 / 6 ) 

(18/24) 




Niceph. 

34 

56 

8 

98 

8 

Greg., Hist. 

(22/12) 

(31/25) 




lo. Cant., 

24 

66 

14 

104 

I 1 

Hist. 

(18/6) 

(24/42) 





An illuminating example for the mixture of registers in a single text 
which is clearly reflected in the use of the perfect forms is provided by 
Kantakouzenos’ History. Inserted into the classicizing History is a low 
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level text, namely a letter addressed to Kantakouzenos by the Sultán of 
Egypt in an idiom cióse to the spoken language. 15 In this letter, stretch- 
ing over five pages of text (lo. Cant., Hist. III 94, 2.-99, 9) not a single 
perfect indicative form occurs, but exclusively perfect participle medi- 
opassive forms, whereas in the rest of his text Kantakouzenos makes fre- 
quent use of the perfect indicative and active participles. 

A similar case, though perhaps less clear, is provided by Theodor- 
etos of Kyrrhos’ Ecclesiastical History. The author inserts a number of 
authentic texts in order to advance his point, mostly official documents 
and letters. Again, these inserted texts differ significantly in their use 
of the perfect from the portions composed by the author himself. For 
the analysis of Theodoretos’ use of the perfect the inserted texts were 
not taken into account. If we analyse this rather incongruous mixture 
of texts (mostly official documents, letters) and compare the result with 
the numbers relating to Theodoretos’ use of the perfect interesting dif- 
ferences emerge: 16 In the inserted texts far fewer participles and many 
more infinitives are used. 



pf. ind. (a/p) 

part. (a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf. 

Theodoretos, 
Hist. Eccl. 

33 

86 

10 

129 

10 

Inserted texts 

3 i 

51 

36 

119 

5 


From the analysis of the table it also becomes clear that there are obvi- 
ous differences concerning the use of perfect forms between genres as 
well as between simple and elabórate forms of the same text. Whereas in 
historiography we usually find high numbers of perfect forms (88-120), 
in chronography the score is much lower (17-5 6). It is interesting to note 
that perfect infinitives and pluperfects are virtually absent from chron¬ 
ography. Mediopassive indicative forms are rare. 


15 L. Schopen, Ioannis Cantacuzeni eximpemtoris Historiarum libri IV, 3 vols. 
(Bonn, 1828-1831). On the use of an idiom very cióse to the vernacular for diplomatic 
purposes, by both Byzantine and foreign chancellaries, see M. Hinterberger, “Les rela- 
tions diplomatiques entre Constantinople et la Russie en XIVe siécle: Les lettres patriar¬ 
cales, les envoyés et le langage diplomatique”, in M. Balard - E. Malamut - J.-M. Spieser 
(eds.), Byzance et le monde extérieur. Contacts, relations, échanges. Actes des trois séances 
du XXe Congrés international des Etudes byzantines. París, 19-2$ aoüt 2001 , Byzantina 
Sorbonensia 21 (Paris, 2005), 123-134. 

16 The passages Hist. eccl. I 1 -14 and II 1-24 have been examined. 
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pf. ind. (a/p) 

part. (a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf. 

lo. Malal., 
Chron. 

(1/0) 

l 6 

(13/3) 

- 

17 

- 

Georg. Syn- 
cel., Chron. 

l 6 

( 8 / 8 ) 

I 2 

(5/7) 

2 

30 

I 

Theophan. 

Conf., 

Chron. 

30 

(2.8/2) 

26 

(18/8) 


56 

4 

Sym. Mag., 
Chron. 

26 

(14/1) 

2-4 

(6/18) 

- 

50 

- 


Procop. 

Caes., Hist. 

3 2 - 

(16/16) 

47 

(18/29) 

20 

99 

13 

Theophyl. 
Sim., Hist. 

18 

(11/7) 

82 

(61/21) 

7 

IO7 

17 

Mi. PseL, 
Chron. 

40 

(2.5/15) 

71 

(47/2.4) 

10 

I 2 I 

80 

Anna 

Comn., Hist. 

19 

(12/7) 

54 

(37/17) 

14 

87 

2 


In the comparison of original low level text and its high style versión 
an increase in perfect forms can be observed. The Vita quarta-version 
of the Life ofPachomios ( BHG iqood) is a highly rhetoricizing io th text 
whereas the original versión {Vita prima, BHG 1396, 4 th c.) is a low level 
vita. 17 In the former perfect forms have more than doubled. 



pf. ind. (a/p) 

part. (a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf. 

V Pachomii 
prima 

14 

(8/6) 

22 

(6/16) 

2 

38 

- 

V Pachomii 
quarta 

20 

(13/7) 

58 

(32/26) 

5 

83 

21 


17 F. Halkin, Sancti Pachomii Vitae graecae, Subsidia Hagiographica 19 (Brussels, 
1932). Hagiographical works are referred to with a specific number given in F. Flalkin, 
BibliothecaHagiographica Gmeca (Subsidia Hagiographica 8a), (Brussels, 1957) (BHG). 
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The literary author and general Nikephoros Ouranos (io th /n th c.), 
when writing his versión of the Life of Symeon the Younger Stylite ( BHG 
1690), uses more perfect participles than his immediate seventh-century 
model text ( BHG 1689). 18 In Ouranos’ versión perfect infinitives ap- 
pear, whereas they are totally absent from the Oíd Vita , and the number 
of mediopassive indicative forms increase from 5 to 10. Most remarkable 
however is the increase in pluperfect forms from 1 to 42. 



pf. ind. (a/p) 

part. (a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf. 

V. Sym. Styl. 

22 

(17/5) 

OO 
rrs ^ 
^ vy-N 

- 

55 

I 

Niceph. Ur., 

V. Sym. Styl. 

21 

(11/10) 

44 

(22.722) 

4 

69 

42- 


In the fourteenth century a certain Theodoros Phialites composed an 
elaborated versión of the popular, though stylistically unpretentious Di- 
optra by Philippos Monotropos (11 th c.), increasing, in only the 60 verses 
so far edited, the number of perfect forms from 5 to 12. 19 

Conversely, the quantity of perfect forms drops drastically in low 
level versions of originally high register texts. See e.g. Anna Komnene’s 
Alexias or Niketas Choniates’ Chronike Diegesis (mid 1 z th c. and begin- 
ning of i3 th c. respectively) and their respective mid-i4 th c. simplified 
versions (metaphrases). In particular, indicative forms are reduced sig- 
nificantly (the mediopassive disappears entirely) and perfect infinitives 
as well as pluperfects no longer exist. 



pf. ind. (a/p) 

part. (a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf 

Anna Comn., 
Hist. 

1 9 

(12/7) 

54 

(37/17) 

14 

88 

2.7 

Metaphr. hist. 
Ann. Comn. 

3 

(3/0) 

9 

( 3 / 6 ) 

- 

12 

- 


18 J.-P. Migne (ed.), Patrologiae cursus completus ... Series graeca, 161 vols. (Paris, 
1857-1866), vol. 86, cois. 1987-3116. P. van den Ven,La Vie ancienne de S. Syméon Sty¬ 
lite le jeune (S21-S92). Tome ier. Introduction et texte grec, Subsidia Hagiographica 31 
(Brussels, 1961). 

19 E. Auvrey, Les Pleurs de Philippe, poéme en vers politique de Philippe le Solitaire 
(Paris, 1875). 
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Nicet. Chon., 

18 

28 

2 

48 

17 

Hist. 

(8/10) 

(17/n) 




Metaphr. hist. 
Nicet. Chon. 

3 (3/0) 

22 

(5/0) 

- 

2.5 

- 


It seems, therefore, that the frequent use of perfect forms, and within 
the paradigm particularly the use of certain morphological categories, is 
clearly linked to stylistic conventions or personal predilections. Classi- 
cizing high level texts, in general, apply considerably more perfect forms 
than unpretentious low level texts. This connection between perfect 
forms and register, however, is not as clear as in the case of the pluperfect 
(see also below part 3). 

Although the pluperfect is entirely absent from certain texts, no text 
has been found where perfect forms do not appear at all. The average 
number of finite perfect forms found in the samples is 21, but there are 
conspicuous differences between the lowest and highest occurrences. 
Since in the living language perfect forms were no longer in use, it is 
to be expected that as a learned category they will be rare in texts not 
belonging to the learned classicizing genres. Only one single form is at- 
tested in the sample taken from Malalas, the sixth-century chronogra- 
pher, whose language is considered to be cióse to the spoken language. 20 
At the other end of the spectrum we find Psellos’ Vita Auxentii (49 per¬ 
fect indicatives) or Georgios Akropolites’ History (68). The reason for 
this high frequency in the latter will be discussed below in 3.2. The low 
number of appearances in Malalas seems to be in accordance with the es- 
tablished linguistic fact that the perfect indicative had disappeared from 
the spoken language and comes to corrobórate the hypothesis that its 
use is due to stylistic considerations. The other texts examined, however, 
do not clearly suggest stylistic differentiation, because also in quite a few 
low level texts the perfect indicative is fairly frequent (e.g. Niketas of 
Amnia 26, Symeon Magistros 26) whereas it is rare in certain classiciz¬ 
ing texts: e.g. the number of perfect indicatives in Nikephoros Ouranos’ 
Vita Symeonis (21) is even slightly lower than in the Oíd Vita Symeonis 
(22), whereas pluperfect forms in Ouranos’ text (42) are more frequent 


20 The numbers of perfect forms are not so low in the entire text. Aerts, Periphras- 
tica, p. 83, in his sample (40 pages in the Dindorf edition), counted 10 (7/3) indicatives 
and 22 (12/10) participles. Yet, in another sample (ibid. 84) he counted only 3 indica¬ 
tives. Thus, on average, the number of occurrences remains low. 
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than perfect indicative ones. How can these findings be explained? (see 
also part 3 below). 

The somewhat high number of perfect indicative forms in many low 
level texts is due to the frequent use of a lexically restricted group of 
perfect forms. In some texts ysyova alone accounts for about half of the 
occurrences (e.g. 18 out of 3 5 in Athanasios’ Vita Antonii, 6 out of 12 
in Acta Anastasii, 9 out of 2.0 in lo. Mosch., Pratum spir., 6 out of 13 in 
Georg., V Tbeodori Syc., 18 out of 30 in Theophan., Chron., 12 out of 26 
in Sym. Mag., Chron., 11 out of 33 in Mich. Glyc., Chron.), obviously 
functioning as the past tense of the verb yíyvopai. 21 Other frequent per¬ 
fect indicatives are SsSwica, si'pqica, evpr¡Ka., écópaica, 7t£7roív]ica. This fact 
leads us to the tentative conclusión that for a small lexically restricted 
group of verbs, for various reasons, synthetic perfect forms were still 
used even in the spoken language (see 3.1). 

If we exelude those verbs which are frequently used, the number of 
finite perfect forms in low level texts drops drastically. Accordingly, the 
usage of forms other than these is related to stylistic elaboration. 

Even in decidedly vernacular texts quite a fewperfect forms are used. 
In the 12 th century when the use of the vernacular for literary texts is 
first attested, both in the Ptochoprodromic poems and in Glykas’ Prison 
Poem perfect forms can be found (although the language of these texts 
is notoriously mixed): 



pf. ind. (a/p) 

part. (a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf. 

Mi. Glyc., 
Carm.de carc. 

18 

(9/9) 

35 

(6/2.9) 

- 

53 

- 

Carm. Pto- 
chopr. 

15 

(11/4) 

4 i 

(3/38) 

- 

56 

- 


The Grottaferrata versión of Digenes Akritas has quite a lot finite perfect 
forms, mediopassive ones included, whereas in the Escorial versión, in re- 
spect of the synthetic perfect, the State of SMG has already been reached: 
there, next to only one verb which is used in the perfect indicative 
(y]íipv]Ka/süpV]Ka), we find exclusively passive participles. The same holds 


21 E.g. in Kyrillos of Skythopolis’ texts the overall ratio of yéyovsv: éyévsro is 
54:7; cf. Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG), http://stephanus.tlg.uci.edu (last access 
1.8.2013). The active endings of the vernacular form eyiva which substitutes éysvópjv/ 
yéyova are probably motivated by yéy ova.. 
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true for 13* c. Libistros and 14* c. Kallimachos, with the exception that 
in the latter we also find yéyova. Interestingly, the total number ofperfect 
participles in Digenes G and F, but also in the two romances is nearly the 
same. However active participles occur exclusively in Digenes G. 



pf. ind. 
(a/p) 

part. 

(a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf. 

Digenes 

Acr. G 

30 

(2-3/7) 

34 

(1 3/2.1) 

I 

65 

2 

Digenes 

Acr. E 

3 (3/0) 

35 

(0/35) 

- 

38 

- 

Hist. Lib. 
et Rod. 

8(8/0) 

34 

(0/34) 

- 

42 

- 

Hist. Cali, 
et Chrys. 

6(6/0) 

3 i 

(0/31) 

- 

37 

- 


Both in low level and high level texts, the category of so-called ‘perfects 
with a present meaning’, i.e. (oíten defective) perfect forms, which al- 
ready in classical Greek tended to be used like present tense forms, 22 ac- 
counts for many instances (both among finite forms and participles): 23 
SéSonca/SéSia (‘to be afraid)’, tonca (‘to seem’), tícoGa (‘to have the habit’), 
KaGsorvjica (‘to be’), 7 réc}>UKa (‘to be by nature’) are extremely popular in 
many texts. 

In general, indicative perfect mediopassive forms are rarer than ac¬ 
tive forms (thus contradicting the trend in participles where the con¬ 
verse is true). In low level texts numbers of passive indicative forms are 
extremely low: none in Niketas’ Vita Philareti, 1 in Ioannes Moschos’ 
Pratum spirituale and the Life of Theodore of Sykeon , i in the Life of 
Eutychios and Leontios’ Life of Symeon the Pool etc. In other texts the 
passive perfect practically is restricted to the phrases ‘as is written’ 
KaGwi; yéypauTai (usually with reference to Scripture), or xaGwi; sípyjrat 


22 Cf. A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar chiefly of the Attic dialect (Lon- 
don, 1897, repr. Hildesheim, 1968), 438 (§ 1868). Mayser, Grammatik dergriechischen 
Piipyri § 177und 193!. Subsequently new present forms were created on the basis of 
such present perfects, e.g.: iam-pca > oTtjicw, éypfjyopa > ypyjyopü. 

23 Cf. G. Bóhlig, Untersuchungen zum rhetorischen Spmchgebmuch der Byzantiner 
mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der Schriften des Michael Psellos, Berliner Byzantini- 
stische Arbeiten 2 (Berlín, 1956), 118. 
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referring to abovementioned’ passages (e.g. 3 out of 5 in Acta Anastasii, 
4 out of 7 in Sabas’ Life ofloannikios, 4 out of 5 in Niketas Stethatos’ Life 
of Symeon ). Transitive médium forms appear even more rarely and are 
restricted to such forms as K£KTV]pai, pápqpai, 7repi[Jé(2Xv]pai. Whereas 
mediopassive indicative forms tend to disappear from low level texts, 
they obviously are a marker for elaborated high style, as their increased 
numbers in such authors as Prokopios, Michael Psellos or Niketas Cho- 
niates clearly indicate. 

Given the fact that the perfect passive participle is the only perfect 
form to have survived into SMG, it is not surprising that the participle 
(active plus mediopassive) is the most frequent perfect category in the 
samples (average 40). As in the case of the indicative, in some texts the 
number of perfect participles is high because of the frequent repetition 
of certain participles. Like süpqica so gúpqKcói; is a much used type be- 
cause the corresponding aorist participles seem to be avoided (due to its 
irregular formation). 2 " 1 Although the finite form olSa is not frequent, 
its participle eiSúc ; is. In some texts participles derived from composites 
with íarqpi are very popular. Some of these frequent participles have 
become frequently used nouns and account for a high percentage of 
cases of perfect form usage in some texts (e.g. ó uposorcói; abbot’, tó 
ysyovói; ‘event’, tó gv\$z$y\kóc, ‘event’, tó síwGói; ‘habit’, tó tnmiSós ‘con- 
science’). The same is true for the participle sipv] ptávoq in the sense of‘the 
aforesaid’. 25 

In 17 text samples out of 61 the perfect infinitive does not appear 
at all, in another 6 samples only once, in 8 texts only 2 or three times, 
which means that in half of the samples the perfect infinitive does not 
in essence occur. On the other hand, the infinitive is frequent in Proko¬ 
pios, Anna Komnene and Ioannes Kantakouzenos (20, 14, 14), notori- 
ously classicizing authors. This finding leads us to the conclusión that 
the frequent use of the perfect infinitive is a key hallmark of high style 
(in contrast to the indicative, which is only a relative marker). As such, 
the perfect infinitive corresponds directly with the frequency of pluper- 
fects. However, also in Athanasios’ Life of Anthony , a text regarded as 
rather low level, its frequency is high. The latter fact probably should be 
interpreted as a stylistic peculiarity of the author. 


24 Cf. Aerts, Periphnistica, p. 84. 

25 Other participles are also frequently used with the article, as xa 7r£7tpaypá'va ‘the 
deeds, actions’, TO eipy][isva ‘the words said’. 
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2. Semantics: How is the Synthetic Perfect Used in Byzantine 

Texts ? 

According to all the evidence available, which generally is based on the 
interpretation of forms according to their linguistic context, synthetic 
perfect forms are used as equivalents of present tense or aorist (in ac- 
cordance with its bitemporal character in AG). Concerning the indica- 
tive, active and médium transitive forms nearly always have aorist mean- 
ing, active intransitive forms have both aorist and present tense meaning, 
present perfect forms almost always have present tense meaning, passive 
forms when used within a narrative have aorist meaning as well, other- 
wise, especially in formulae like ‘as is written’, they have present meaning. 

It has been sufficiently proven that quite often the synthetic perfect 
forms function like aorist forms. 26 Thus, the use of the synthetic perfect 
in an aorist sense has been recorded e.g. for the historiographical works 
of Agathias, Genesios, Michael Psellos, Ioannes Skylitzes, Anna Kom- 
nene, Niketas Choniates, Michael Kritoboulos, and Georgios Sphrantz- 
es. 27 The aorist meaning becomes clear when the perfect functions as 
narrative tense and refers to a certain moment in the past, e.g. toútoj tw 
sra AjJSfXá; ’I[hvaXip TS 0 vy]K£V (‘In this year Abdallah ibn Alim died’; 
Theophanes, Chron. 439, 8). When the perfect functions as a narrative 


26 R. Browning, “The Language of Byzantine Literature”, in S. Vryonis, jr (ed.), The 
Past in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture, Byzantina kai Metabyzantina i (Malibu, 
Calif., 1978), 103-133 (= idem, History, Language and Literacy in the Byzantine World 
(Northampton, 1989), XV), 108, 110-111, 113, 121. G. B. Psaltes, Grammatik der hy- 
zantinischen Chroniken (Góttingen, 1913), § 343. 

27 Bóhlig, Untersuchungen 226-227. See, furthermore, the Índex graecitatis in 
the editions of the aforementioned texts in the Corpus fontium historiae byzantinae 
(CFHB) series, usually under the heading perfectum pro aoristo'. R. Keydell, Agathiae 
Myrinaeihistoriarum lihriquinqué, CFHB 2 (Berlín, 1967), 221. A. Lesmüller-Werner - 
I. Thurn, Iosephi Genesii Regum LihriQuattuor, CFHB 14 (Berlín - New York, 1978), 
116; cf. also A. Werner, “Die Syntax des einfachen Satzes bei Genesios”, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 31 (1931), 258-323, atp. 304-3o5. S. Wahlgren, SymeonisMagistrietLogothe- 
tae Chronicon , CFHB 44/1 (Berlín - New York 2004), 400. 1 . Thurn, Ioannis Scylitzae 
Synopsis historiarum , CFHB 5 (Berlín - New York, 1973), 568. 1 . A. van Dieten, Nic- 
etae Choniatae Historia. II. Indices, CFHB 11/2 (Berlín, 1975), 106. F. Kolovou - D. R. 
Reinsch, Annae Comnenae Alexias. II. Indices, CFHB 40/2 (Berlín - New York, 2001), 
238. D. R. Reinsch, CritohuliImbriotaehistoriae, CFHB 22 (Berlín, 1983), 246. R. Mai- 
sano, Giorgio Sfranze. Cronaca, CFHB 29 (Rome, 1990), 260-262. - Although these 
indices grammatici provide valuable data, most linguistic phenomena are presented as 
deviations from an ideal AG norm and therefore as mistakes or errors committed by the 
Byzantine authors. This approach gives an utterly distorting picture of the language of 
Byzantine literature; cf. also S. Wahlgren, “Byzantine Literature and the Classical Past”, 
in E. J. Bakker (ed .),A Companión to the Ancient Greek Language (Chichester, 2010), 
527-538, esp. p. 527. 
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tense, it is used side by side with the aorist. The immediate syntactic af- 
filiation of aorist and perfect forms is a strong indication of their seman- 
tic interchangeability. A few examples may suffice: 28 

... paffíauhov 7re7roív]Kav- émír¡aev Sk k«'l Socala úSáxcov ... (Cyril. Scyth., V 
Sabae 117, 12-14). 

cüV oúSe oiiTot; xoioúxó ti yéypa<f>av v] eím 7tepi eauxoú (Eustrat., KEu- 
tychii 257-258). 

\£kvxi xa k«í SiaoTcéSaa-a xa SvaSiálvza tov <7o<f>oú ággaxa Suvápei ~koyov 
k«í 7rvsúgaxoi; (Nicet. Steth., V. Sym. N. Th. 77, 11). 

7rúpyou<; toíj $ eimvpyovi; / 7rupicf>Xayeí<; 7re7roív]KS k«'l tóv vaóv KadsíXs 
(Const. Manas., Chron. 2052-53). 

This interchangeability of perfect and aorist forms is especially con- 
spicuous in certain texts where both forms of the same verb are used in 
the same linguistic environment. In his History León Diakonos (1 o th c.), 
when referring to already mentioned data, uses the phrases f]7tép (or wi;) 
poi (v]Sy]) ¿íprfca.1 and f]7tép (or Ka0á7tsp) poi (vjSv]) éppy]0r¡ (each 4 times) 
without any semantic difference (‘as I have [already] said’). 29 Also in the 
following passages of the oíd Vita Auxentii {BHG 199, probably 10* c.) 
perfect and aorist forms appear interchangeable: 30 

xoüxo < 7 v[¿fií(hv]xiv ügív, «SaXcfjoí, Sia xrj<; 7roXuopKÍa<; üpwv (1392C), cf. Sia 

xa<; TtoXhat; ápapxía<; xoüxo trvvéfir¡ xw xaieva) y]gwv (1393B), xoüxo Si r¡piá<; 

< 7 vvé(hi) icai Sia xv]v y]gaxapav ÉTriaTpo<f»ív (1400A). 

xaüxa Sa íiyrjxút; amSíSou éavTÓv (1397B), cf. xpíxov xó EüXoyy]xó<; Küpios 

emüv 7tpaaí« xyj <f>covr¡ xoí<; xajfvÍTai<; a7ráxaxxav (1397C). 

aiúna k«1 Tcepíiiuao, j(«ipáK«Ka Saígwv (1401C), cf. <pi[¿ú 9 r¡Ti, 7rvaüga 

7tovv]póv (1408C). 

In these cases the synthetic perfect is an alternative form of the aorist. 
This is the standard role of the synthetic perfect in Byzantine texts. 


28 Again, such cases are frequently recorded in the indices grammatici of modern 
editions under the heading of variatio temporum , e.g. van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae His¬ 
toria 110. Lesmueller-Werner - Thurn, Iosephi Genesii Regum Libri £¿uattuor 117. A. 
Heisenberg - P. Wirth, Georgii Acropolitae opera (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1978), II 336-337. 
Reinsch, Critobuli Imbriotae 246. The phenomenon of mixture of tenses, however, oc- 
curs already in AG texts from the classical period (although rarely) when the perfect and 
the aorist were still clearly distinguished, and therefore has to be treated with caution; 
see Siveking - Stork, “The Synthetic Perfect”, p. 127-128. 

29 Cf.TLG. 

30 Migne, Patrología graeca 114, cois. 1377-1410. 
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Since the aorist expressed also the resultant State, occasionally per- 
fect forms are used as in AG. It cannot be ruled out that some Byzantine 
authors had obtained such a cióse familiarity with AG texts that they 
tended to use the synthetic perfect more where it was originally applied 
in AG. However, I believe that this is more an exception than a rule. 

Quite often perfect passive or active intransitive forms may have pre- 
sent tense meaning. This is the case when the form clearly expresses a 
State: y£ypa7trai (‘it is written’), 7t£7rXf]pcoral (‘it is fulf) or 7t£pi¡Í£¡iXr]Tai 
(‘he/she is dressed’). 

The so-called ‘perfects with a present meaning’ which already in AG 
had present tense meaning continué to have this meaning also in Byzan¬ 
tine Greek. 31 While in Byzantine texts (in contrast to AG) in general the 
synthetic pluperfect functions independently from the perfect, it is used 
as the preterite of those perfect forms which have present tense meaning 
(tlcóGti ‘he was used to’, £Íw0£ ‘he is used to’). 

These general conclusions drawn from a cióse overview of Byzantine 
texts are supported by two categories of Byzantine texts: léxica and met- 
aphrases, i.e. intralingual translations. 32 

2 . 1 . Texica 

While grammars tend to provide rather obscure and not very helpful 
information concerning the use and meaning of the perfect, 33 Byzantine 
léxica often explain perfect forms rendering them as aorist forms 34 or in 
the case of present perfect forms, as present, e.g. in the lexicón attributed 
to Photios, where we find the following equivalents: 35 


31 See above p. 186 soikcí etc. AéSoiica/SáSia, however, occasionally has aorist mean¬ 
ing. 

32 On metaphrases see generally M. Hinterberger, “Between simplification and 
elaboration: Byzantine Metaphraseis compared” in J. Signes Codoñer - I. Pérez Mar¬ 
tín (eds.), Textual Transmission in Byzantium: between Textual Criticism and Quellen- 
forschung (Turnhout, 2014), pp. 35-62. 

33 E.g. Theodoros Pródromos, Tlepi 'ypcL[¿[¿ccnxY](; (12 th c.), ed. C. G. Goettling, Theo- 
dosii Alexandrini Grammatica (Leipzig, 1822), 145, 2-17 says that the perfect expresses 
a near past. Cf. also Moser, The history, p. 224 (commenting on Ammonios who defines 
the perfect as a remóte past). 

34 Already Hesychios lists yjveyica as a synonym of ccyY\oyct, cf. Moser, The history, 
p. 224. 

35 C. Theodoridis, Photii Patriarchae lexicón (3 vols., Berlin - New York, 1982- 
1013). 
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A93 SsStncsv- siorjkGsv, E9 sákcoicev- sXvj<f>Gr], E229 í'Cky\yív- skaj(sv, E424 
SKXaXáKTiKev- á7ro|3á|3v]KBV, métyvyev, A 172 XéXoyyBV■ stuj(sv, ám^XauíTsv, 
Ml 66 [tógUICÓxa- KpÚAj/aVT«, Ti 83 TSTácf)«T8- sGchj/aTS, Ti 86 T8TV]K«- 
sxv]^a- í] st«kv]v, and T 45 ysyv]Ge- j(«ípsi (cf. E32 sysyvjGei- sj(«ipsv), E1228 
s|v] pxr] [2SVOV- tCp8[¿á[¿SVOV, H 2 5 7 V) pTV]T«l- Kpá[2«T«l, M2 5 9 [¿SgV] VSV- [2«LVST«L. 


2 . 2 . Metaphrases 

We have already noted that perfect forms in hagiographical metaphrases 
which generally constitute stylistically elaborated versions of older, less 
pretentious texts, are more frequent than in their model texts. The anon- 
ymous author of the i o th c. Vita Philareti (BHG 1512) replaces perfect 
forms, both indicative and participles, for aorist forms in the original 
vita written by Niketas of Amnia (BHG 1511 z, 9* c.): 36 

SsSwks 67,17; 71,6 < íScoksv I 18; 254 
SsScOKSV 79, I < 87rX>ípW(7SV 588 
’{kr\kax.í 6 5, 30 < fkcttJB 46 
súprjKWi; 74, 14 < eúpcóv 372 
kskXv]ks 8 i , 8 < bkuXbo'bv 667 
[t8T«gSgsXv]T«L 71,21 < [¿ST8[¿8'Xv¡Gv] ZyO 
tsGvv]K 8V 66, 20; 69, 7 < «7rsG«vsv 82; 180 
ú<7Tspy]gai 66,25 < úoráprpap 86 

However, we observe also the reverse phenomenon, when perfect forms 
in the oíd vita correspond with an aorist in the tenth-century versión. 37 

SéScOK8V 342 > §18V81[¿8V 73, 24 
7 r 87 roír]ica 275 > É 7 roír]< 7 a 71,25 

Both correspondences confirm the use of the synthetic perfect as a nar- 
rative tense that freely alternates with the aorist. 

Probably 100/150 years after its original composition Michael Andreo- 
poulos’ Syntipas (around 1100) was slightly downgraded in its register (the 


36 L. Rydén, The Life ofSt Philaretos the Merciful Written by his Grandson Niketas, 
Studia Byzantina Upsalensia 8, (Uppsala, 1002). A. A. Vasiliev, “Airjyv]<Ti(; 7távu w^s/ayoc 
7repí rs tov ^íou kcü rrji; TioXiTEÍa; toú yaicapíou Kai Siicaíou Oilapérou Toú’E^sfjpovod’.A- 
vestija Russkago Archeologiceskago Instituto v Konstontinopole 5 (1900), 49-86. 

37 In one instance, an already existing perfect form is replaced with a more stylish 
synonym: yéyovev 97 > ysyé'vrjTai 66, 34. 
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so-called refractario 13* c.?). 38 In the course of this simplification, again, 
quite a few (though by no means all) perfect forms were rendered as aorist: 

«vjípr]K£v > átraicTaiva 46, 12/26 
á7roSáSaiKTai > ccnsSsí^Qy] 24, 7/23 
« 7 rOK£KÓ[¿lK 6 V > 7 rpO( 7 vjv£yK£ 20, 12/29 
SaSy¡Xa»ca<; > ’KO.prpp/síka.c, 17, 2/18 
SeSyjXcoice > égr \vv<jb 32, 11/26 
SaSyjXcoica > Siy]yvj(7«T0 3 5, 4/21 
écóp«K£v > aíSav 24, 4/20 
y]KoXoÚ 0 V]KS > 7]Ko'XoÚ0V](7S 42,13/29 
K£KOÍpV]K£V > £K 0 Így]( 7 £ 45, 10/28 
KaKÓgiKa > aKÓyuja 31, 10/24 
papyjyai > ég«6ov 5, 4/20 

V£VLKV]K£ > £VÍ)0]<7£ l 8 , 9/25 

7r£7raSv]T«i > aSa(7[i£Ú9r] 9, 12/26 

7ra7rei(7[tai > éyvcov 10, 9/26 

7 rapayayova > 7 rapayaveT 0 23, 1/18; 24, 6/22 

7r«paSaScoK£v > eScoicav 4, 3/19 

7ra7roíy]K£ > énoírjae 23, 10/26 

As in the previous example, also in this text occasionally an aorist form 
in the high register text corresponds with a synthetic perfect form in the 
simplified versión. 

( áyáTcr¡v ) 7 re7roív]K£ < Siv]/X«yv] 43, 19/3 

Perfect participles and the infinitives are usually rendered as aorists as weü: 

ÜKYjKOÚ!; > áKovmt; 11,8/25; 18, 13/29 
(aic 9 apj 3 o(;) yayovóx; > £K7rXayeí<; 41,16/31 
SaSicói; > <f>o| 3 v] 9 £Í<; 44, 11/28 
aipy]Kcó(; > abrcóv 22, 7/23 
eco p«KWi; > deam¡isvoc; 36, 6/22; 44, 5/21 
« 7 raaT«)oc£vai > 7 rép|/ai 22, 13/27 
£COp«K£V«l > iSalv 17, 17/31 
7 rpo< 7 £< 7 j(y]K£vai > áKoüaai42, 14/31 


38 V. Jernstedt, Mich. Andreopuli Líber Syntipae, Mémoires de FAcademie Impért¬ 
ale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, VHIe série, vol. XI, 1 (St. Petersburg, 1912). Marc 
Lauxtermann informs me that according to his opinión the retnictatio is closer to the 
original than the more classicizing versión. 
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So-called ‘perfects with a present meaning’ (and occasionally intensive 
perfect) forms are replaced with simple present: 

SaSúvv][tai > Súvagai 26,16/31 

SéSoiKa > cjsó^ov s^co 10,11/27, > <}>o|3oú[tai 40, 8/27 

Sir]7rópr¡[¿ai > á7topw 36, 13/29 

eícoGa > <7uvr]G£iav s^co 28, 12/22; 30, 7/22 

ioiKa > Sokw 8, 9/24 

KBKTV]p«l > SJ(CO 36, 18/33 

7ré7roi0a > Gappw 35, 7/23 

7 ré<f>UK« > i) 7 ráp^co 20, 1/18, > eípa 24, 13/29 

K£KTr]pévr] > ’éyowja 22, 11/26; 44, 8/25 

siSóta > yivcó( 7 K 0 VT« 38, 1/18 

Sometimes passive perfect forms expressing a State also correspond to 
present tense forms, e.g. rw yv]pa TSTpú^WTat > yspcov sari 10, 13/20. 

But in most cases it is the aorist which replaces the perfect, as the 
above correspondences taken from the first 45 pages of the text show. 

Historiography is a notoriously traditional genre with a markedly 
classicizing colour. In order to make the historical information available 
to a broader public two such highly classicizing historiographical texts, 
Anna Komnenes Alexias and Niketas Choniates ’ History obtained sim- 
plified editions in the 14 th c., which again allow us, with certain restric- 
tions of course, to observe how synthetic perfect forms were understood 
or, at least, how they were interpreted and translated into simple writ- 
ten/literary Greek (the so-called Schrift-Koine, not the vernacular). 39 

In the part of th e. Alexias which corresponds to the metaphrase (more 
than the first half is missing), there is a total of 138 synthetic perfect 
forms (only 28 finite forms). 40 According to Hunger’s meticulous analy- 
sis, about two thirds of the forms are rendered as aorist forms (96), the 
rest mostly as present (also 7 imperfect forms). On 8 occasions a perfect 


39 Following a suggestion made by Hans Eideneier in his review of Hunger s edi- 
tion of the metaphrase of the Alexias (see following note) in Südostforschungen 41 
(1982), 589-590, Herbert Hunger opted for Schrift-Koine as the term describing most 
appropriately the linguistic form of these simplified texts; see the discussion in H. Hun¬ 
ger - I. Sevcenko, Des Nikephoros Blemmydes Bamhxóq Avtyiág und dessen Metaphrase 
von Georgios Galesiotes und Georgios Oinaiotes: Ein weiterer Beitrag zum Verstándnis der 
hyzantinischen Schrifi-Koine, Wiener Byzantinistische Studien 18 (Vienna, 1986), 30. 

40 R. D. Reinsch - A. Kambylis, Annae Comnenae Alexias, CFHB 40 (Berlín - 
New York, 2001). H. Hunger, Anonyme Metaphrase zu Anna Komnene, Alexias XI-XIII. 
Ein Beitrag zur Erschliefíung der hyzantinischen Umgangssprache, Wiener Byzantini¬ 
stische Studien 15 (Vienna, 1981). 
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form in the Alexias is rendered as present tense in the metaphrase. In 
6 cases these are passive forms. Once an intransitive active form is ren¬ 
dered with historical present tense. The active transitive pgpá 0 r¡Ka ‘I have 
learnt’ is rendered as yiyvwo'Kco ‘I know’ (Anna speaks of herself as narra- 
tor and refers to the knowledge she has acquired). In Hunger’s analysis, 
only instances of change were recorded. The sample of the metaphrase 
I have investigated (§1-168) contains ¡2 perfect forms: 3 indicatives 
(ysyova, taken from Anna’s original, and 1 new ones, SsScotcg, nenoírpcí) 
and 9 participles (all passives, some of them new, i.e. not corresponding 
with perfect participles in th e. Alexias). In essence, in the metaphrase the 
synthetic perfect indicative no longer exists, with the characteristic ex- 
ception of the 3 aforementioned forms. 

The comparison of Choniates’ original, where perfect forms, par- 
ticularly participles and infinitives, are rarer than in the Alexias, and its 
metaphrase gives approximately the same result. 41 As already mentioned 
above, the total number of perfect forms is reduced to a half (indicatives 
to 1/6). The majority of perfect forms in Choniates are rendered in the 
metaphrase (when they do not simply disappear because of the meta- 
phrast’s shortening of the text) as aorist forms: 

ftéfivaTM 165, 89 > y]<7cf>á)a<7av 115, 17 
SsScoks 165, 92 > Ú7rs<7j(á9r] 115, 18 
SéSeiKxai 163,9 > s<f>ávv] 113,7 
éákcoKS 128, 26 > ÚTOxáyv] 81,12 
v]<|>ávxwxai 166, 95 > v]<|)«vío'9v](7«v 115,21 

KSKpiKBV I 64, 6l > BKptVS 115,2 
7 rpo(jsíkv] 7 rxai 126, 60 > ítvjí 79, 13 

The same is true for non-finite perfect forms: 

y]ú[20ipr¡jccó<; 129, 32 > xuj(cóv8i, 17 
OT)[¿|3£j3r]KÓxa>vi28, 4 > <nj[¿| 3 ávxwv 80, 21 
e’Av]cj>évai 159, 92 > SoKiyáaai 110, 2 

A few forms are rendered with present tense; they are passive, intransi¬ 
tive active forms or so-called ‘perfects with a present meaning’: 


41 J.-L. van Dieten, Niketas Choniates, Chronike diegesis, CFHB 11 (Berlín, 1975). 
J. Davis, H MsTátpjMcrr] ti Xpovixr¡<; Airiyrima; tov Nixtjra Xcoviárt¡ (Ph.D. diss., loan- 
nina, 2004, 2 vols). Davis, ibid. I 73-74, already listed examples for the replacement of 
perfect and pluperfect forms. 
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Siavv]vój(a[isv 155,73 > Si«<| > ®P 0 t tev 106, 1 

i\y\pxy\xca 155, 84 > Kpégaxai 106, 10 (cf. the aforementioned explana- 
tion in Photios’ lexicón) 

KSJ(pr]T«l 131, 90 > XPT™ 1 83, 12 
0'UyK«TSVvjveKT«l I 5 2 , I 3 > 7 rÍ 7 TTSl I 04, I 

Occasionally, in this text as in others, the narrative perfect in the sense 
of an aorist is rendered as historical present tense (Ú7toT£0£iK£ 159, 4 > 
{i 7 toTÍ 0 y]ai 110,7). 

All metaphrases give approximately the same picture: Most perfect 
forms in high leve! texts correspond with non-perfect forms in low level 
texts. When perfect forms are replaced, in the vast majority of cases the 
corresponding form is an aorist form. Moreover, two small groups are 
so-called ‘perfects with a present meaning’ (mostly active intransitive) as 
well as passive forms clearly expressing a State, both of which correspond 
with present forms in the low level texts. Nevertheless, perfect forms do 
exist also in low level texts. Some perfect indicative forms already existing 
in high level texts remain the same in the simplified versions. Exception- 
ally, a few new perfect forms are added in low level texts. In both cases, 
these perfect forms belong to a rather restricted lexical group of verbs. 


3. Why and to What End are these Perfect Forms Used? 

3 . 1 . Substitution of irregular aorist forms 

During the early Byzantine Period a restricted number of certain perfect 
forms seems to have still been in use also in the spoken language. Perfect 
forms tend to replace ‘irregular’ aorist forms, especially so-called strong 
aorist forms (ápyjica, iónica, £Íipy]Ka, éwpaica for áSov etc. and the re¬ 
spective participles) or root aorists (Iyv«Ka for lyvwv) 42 and participles 
of athematic verbs. 43 As we have seen above, some of these forms sur- 
vived into 12 th c. vernacular. 

3 . 2 . Stylistic device, alternative forms for stylistic reasons 

As noted above (1.), the frequent use of synthetic perfect forms as al¬ 
ternative forms for, and side by side with, the aorist is a characteristic 


42 Cf. Horrocks, Greek, p. 181. 

43 E.g. Kyrillos of Skythopolis uses the nominative oovc but seems to prefer forms 
of SeSwkcói; for the casus obliqui-, cf TLG. 
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of high style texts. The comparison with metaphrases, simplified texts 
which aim for the most part at delivering factual information, shows 
that nearly all perfect (indicative) forms can be substituted by aorist or 
present forms. This means that perfect forms are not necessary for de¬ 
livering the factual information. What they do, it may be concluded, is 
enhance the aesthetic valué of the text. The perceived aesthetic qualities 
carried by perfect forms are reflected by the fact that in León Diakonos’ 
History the normal ‘perfect past’ participle of the verb Tapjiávw is not 
Tajicóv, but giXvjc páq (ratio 1:9) 44 or in Anna Komnene’s Alexias of the 
verb pavGávco not paGúv, but [ttpaGqiccíx; (ratio 1:8), whereas it is paGcóv 
which we always find in the metaphrase. 45 The obvious use of the syn- 
thetic perfect merely as an alternative has been mentioned above (e.g. 
in Vita Auxentii). Some authors make excessive use of perfect indicative 
forms, as e.g. Michael Psellos or Georgios Akropolites. In their texts the 
perfect competes with the aorist and the pluperfect as narrative tense. 

However, things are not as simple as that. The synthetic perfect by 
itself does not necessarily indicate high style. The obviously stylistically 
elaborated Vita ofSymeon the Stylite by Nikephoros Ouranos has fewer 
perfect forms than the model it relies on, the unpretentious Oíd Vita 
of Symeon. Nikephoros often replaces the very common perfect forms 
yáyova, SéSwica or 7t£7toír]Ka. On the other hand he enriches the text with 
more recherche perfect forms, particularly mediopassive ones. 

George of Cyprus ’ Life of Lazaros (. BHG 980, 13* c.) too is an elabo¬ 
rated versión of the older Life written by the monk Gregory in the 1 i th c. 
{BHG 979). But perfect indicative forms are more frequent in Gregory’s 
older text (31:13). This probably has to do with the fact that George of 
Cyprus is a real classicist, in the sense that he indeed turned exclusively 
to the ancient texts (where perfect forms generally are less frequent than 
in Byzantine texts) in order to create his own personal style by imitating 
them closely. Accordingly, in his texts perfect forms are not as frequent 
as in other authors who treated these forms as mere tokens of their high 
aesthetic/literary ambitions. 46 

44 The preference is less clear in the indicative, but still the ratio éXaPo7:£Í).v]<j>a is 

45 Cf. TLG. See also Horrocks, Greek, p. 199. 

46 On these two texts see also M. Hinterberger, “Hagiographische Metaphrasen. 
Ein móglicher Weg der Annáherung an die Literarásthetik der frühen Palaiologenzeit” 
in A. Rhoby - E. Schiffer (eds.), Imitiitio — aemulatio — variatio. Akten des intema- 
tionalen ivissenschaftlichen Symposions zur byzantinischen Sprache und Literatur (Wien 
22.-2$. Oktober200S), Veróffentlichungen zur Byzanzforschung z 1 (Vienna, 1010), 137- 
151, esp. p. 143. 
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Sometimes, it seems, the perfect indicative is used particularly for 
narration in direct speech. Ioannes Kantakouzenos presents a consider¬ 
able part of his History through dialogue, and it is there that the perfect 
indicative is mostly used. This is the main reason for the high score of 
perfect indicative forms in Kantakouzenos’ History. Indications for the 
same function, i.e. synthetic perfect as narrative tense in direct speech, 
can be collected also from other authors (Mich. Andreop., Syntipas 15, 
3-14; Nicetas Chon ,,H¿st. Man. V 165, 86-90). 

3 . 3 . For metrical reasons 

In addition to their general literary qualities, perfect forms that serve as 
an alternative for the aorist appear to have developed a special function 
in metrical texts. 47 

As other authors too, Philippos Monotropos (11 th c.) uses perfect 
and aorist forms side by side, obviously without any semantic differ- 
ence. 48 But here these forms fulfil an additional function when perfect 
forms are used in order to avoid the hiatus which would be created by 
aorist forms. This use of the perfect is especially conspicuous in this text 
because perfect and aorist forms of the same verb sometimes occur in 
immediate textual proximity: 

icai tú éydpú SeSovlevKcn; ir óloolc, aov tcu; v]gépa? - év Se toí<; ipyoi? gou 
Kdlút; éSovlevo'é poi mvv (35,31 and 36). 

icai oca mTtpaypu; Serva évTUvda tú%oi ; - cwrep eupaí-ev (3 5, 22 and 

4 °). 

áXhu TtVL OÚK ’éSwKSV BK TÚV CCVpM pTJ]TCOV / ¿Ü^Ól TW riérpCp SéScOKB TW 
ágapxóvTi géya (51,7-8). 

In Theodore Pródromos’ poems synthetic perfect forms function as a 
device for regulating the number of syllables and the place of the accent 
in the verse, according to the requirements of the metre, in this case the 
1 5-syllable. See e.g. in his HistoricalPoems (12th c.): 49 


47 Cf. M. Hinterberger, “To <j>aivó|t evo tt |; iróXvTVTtíai; ere SrjpwSr] Keípeva’, in 
H. Eideneier - U. Moennig - N. Toufexis (eds.), Qecojjía. xcu ■xpáfyj tuv exSócrecúV Ttji; 
v/rreflofivfcvTivtjí, avayevvjjcnaxíjí xcu /¿era^v^avrtvjjí yjMfifimeícu;. IIpaxTixá. rov AieBvovi; 
ZmeípíovNeograeuiMedii ALviIVa Afifiovpyo 28-31 lavovctpíovippt) (Iraldeio, 2.001), 2.1 5- 
144, and idem, “Plusquamperfektformen”, 131-134. 

48 S. Lavriotes, HAiónrpa (= OA 9 coí i (1919) (published Athens, 1910). 

49 W. Hórandner, Theodoros Pródromos. Historische Gedichte , Wiener Byzantini- 
stische Studien 11 (Vienna, 1974). 
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&) iróXu; 7róXi<; 'Pwpaí<;, ttóXk;, Aíkjóvwv iróXu; / gípg? PpaSáwi;, güp»]Ka?, 

gípg? Ó\|fg K0Ü [ióXlí / TÓV K0(7[¿0V (701), TV]V Só^OT (701) KOtl TOV SK§IKV]T>ÍV <70U 

(IV 20 - 22 ). 

OÚK SÍSsV vjXlO? 7TOT6 TOIOÜTOV ficUTÍkétt, / OÜS’ V]XlOV BWpCttCBV áv«ToXy] 
TOIOÜTOV (IV 202-203). 

á7r/|XauaÉ aou Aoúva^i?, AXix; éúpaKS ere, / eISb ere yvj Kao'Tapovíi;, r«7Ypa 
7 rpo(jé| 3 XeA|/é o'ou (IXb 8 - 9 ). 

Here, gíiprjKa and éwpaKa function as three and respectively four-syllable 
alternatives for two-syllable aorist forms. 

In most cases, aorist active participles have the stress accent on the 
third syllable from the end of the word, whereas perfect participles have 
the accent on the second syllable from the end. This fact is exploited 
by Konstantinos Manasses in his chronicle written in 1 5-syllable verse 
(12th c.). 50 The aorist participle fits at the end of the first half-verse, the 
perfect participle at the end of the second half-verse (generally the sec¬ 
ond half-verse often simply repeats information already given in the first 
half-verse with other words, which means that here the perfect participle 
is a synonym of the aorist participle - thus, in the following examples the 
semantic coincidence of aorist and perfect forms is well illustrated). 51 

Kod tw pv]Ssv 7 ritcp«vavTi, pv]S6XsXi>'7rv]KÓTi (356) 

7 ro)X« yoúv ÍKBTBÚO'aVTBi; Kai SBSl)(7C07rV]KÓT6<; (I 220 ) 
tw MápKW tw ysvvvjo'avTi k«l tw 7r67raiSBi)KÓTi ( 2221 ) 

Kod toü 7 rapavo[«ío'«VTO<; k«l SbSi)o - o'b|3v]kóto<; ( 2289 ) 


Conclusions 

Given the longperiod under investigation - extending over more than 
1000 years -, the limited space of the present paper allows us only to 
draw attention to some general trends and to provide a footing for 
further research. The investigation of the frequeney and distribution 
of perfect forms has shown that there exist considerable differences be- 
tween texts, which are due to differing linguistic level, style and genre. 
Concerning the meaning, both parallel use and intralingual transla- 
tion indicate that synthetic perfect forms are mostly used as an equiva- 


50 O. Lampsidis, ConstantiniManassis Breviarium Chronicum, CFHB 3 6 (Athens, 
1996). 

51 Cf. also the correspondence of the perfect indicative with the aorist: au yáp [¿ou 
TtpocLTzoktekaq icai 7rpo£0a'vaTcó0v]<; (1328). 
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lent to aorist forms. Contrary to the pluperfect, certain perfect forms 
seem to have been in use in the spoken language until quite late. Be- 
yond this lexically restricted group of words which are frequently used 
in low level texts, the synthetic perfect, in the majority of cases, func- 
tions as a narrative tense freely alternating with the aorist. In Byzan- 
tine Greek the synthetic perfect constitutes a sepárate morphological 
category, but semantically it coincides with the aorist (and occasion- 
ally with the present). Consequently, the uncritical rendering of Byz- 
antine synthetic perfect forms in the sense of an ancient perfect, as still 
occasionally practiced in modern translations, should be abandoned. 

Byzantine authors were relatively free in their use of the synthetic 
perfect forms. For this reason, the application of these forms, and the 
extent and manner in which they were used, is a specific feature of every 
single author, a feature of his personal style. This is what makes the in- 
vestigation of the synthetic perfect especially intriguing for the explora- 
tion of Byzantine literature and the aesthetics that permeated it. In our 
research we also have to take into consideration that attitudes towards 
these outdated and freely available synthetic perfect forms were subject 
to change over the course of the centuries. 

Numbers of perfect and pluperfect forms in text samples of 6400 words 
each 52 


Appendix 
(cf. above p. 178-179) 


author, work 

perf. ind. 
(a/p) 

parí. 

(a/p) 

inf. 

total pf. 

plupf. 

Euseb., Hist. eccl. 

14 

(9/5) 

81 

(30/51) 

5 

100 

20 

Athan., V. An- 
tonii 

35 

(30/5) 

00 

\s\ 

I I 

81 

6 

V. Pachomii 
{BHG 1396) 

14 

(8/6) 

22 

(6/16) 

2 

38 

- 


52 Authors/works are listed in chronological order. If not otherwise indicated, edi- 
tions of the texts can be found in TLG or BHG respectively. 
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Greg. Nys., V. 

Greg. 

9 

( 4 / 5 ) 

5 i 

(18/33) 

7 

67 

2 

Pallad., Hist. 

Laus. 

45 

( 34 /ii) 

38 

(20/18) 

9 

92 

6 

Theodoret., Hist. 
eccl. 

33 

(31/2.) 

86 

(46/40) 

10 

129 

10 

id., Phil. hist. 

20 

(18/2) 

86 

(2.9/57) 

6 

I I 2 

11 

Cyril. Scyth., V. 
Euth. 

13 

(9/4) 

25 

(n/14) 

4 

42 

2 

id., V.Sab. 

30 

(2.6/4) 

39 

(19/20) 

2 

71 

I 

lo. Mala!., Chron. 

(1/0) 

l6 

(13/3) 

- 

17 

- 

Procop. Caes., 

Hist. 

32. 

(16/16) 

47 

(18/19) 

20 

99 

13 

Theophyl. Sim., 
Hist. 

18 

(11/7) 

82 

(61/21) 

7 

107 

17 

lo. Mosch., Prat. 
spir. 

20 

(19/O 

30 

(15/15) 

I 

51 

I 

V. Sym. Styl. 

22 

(17/5) 

00 

- 

55 

I 

Leont., V. lo. 

Elem. 

I 2 

(5/7) 

22 

(6/16) 

I 

35 

2 

id., V Sym. Sal. 

12 

(io/l) 

13 

(3/10) 

- 

25 

I 

Acta Anastasii 
Persae 

13 

(8/5) 

33 

(13/20) 

- 

46 

3 

Georg. Pis., 

Laúd. Anast. 

14 

(14/0) 

9 

(4/5) 

I 

24 

I 2 

Georg., V. Theo. 

Syc. 

18 

(16/2) 

35 

(24/n) 

3 

56 

2 
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Eustrat., VEu- 
tychii 

2-5 

(18/7) 

29 

(11/18) 

4 

58 

3 

V. Constantini 
(.BHG 364) 

18 

(15/3) 

3 i 

(11/20) 

7 

56 

4 

Niceph. patr., 

Hist. 

10 

(8/2) 

27 

(14/13) 

5 

42 

9 

Georg. SynceL, 
Chron. 

16 

(8/8) 

I 2 

(5/7) 

2 

30 

I 

Theophan. 

Conf., Chron. 

30 

(28/2) 

26 

(18/8) 

- 

56 

4 

Nicet. Amn., V. 
Philareti 

l6 

(25/1) 

N vjJ 

OO 

2 

6l 

- 

Sabas, V. Ioanniái 

(bhg 9 35) 

17 

( 9 / 8 ) 

44 

(18/26) 

- 

6l 

8 

id., V. Petri Atr. 
{BHG 1364) 

17 

(14/3) 

63 

(45/18) 

4 

84 

4 

V Philareti 
(BHG i^ii) 

2-4 

(21/3) 

33 

(6/27) 

- 

57 

2 

V.Auxentii 
(BHG 199) 

17 

(10/7) 

5 i 

(31/20) 

7 

75 

2 

Sym. Mag., 

Chron. 

26 

(24/2) 

24 

(6/18) 

- 

50 

- 

Leo Diacon., 

Hist. 

26 

(18/8) 

47 

(25/22) 

8 

81 

I I 

Sym Met., V. 

Euth. (BHG 649) 

6 

(5/O 

36 

(12/24) 

3 

45 

4 

id., V.Sab. (BHG 
1609) 

9 

( 6 / 3 ) 

43 

(24/19) 

6 

58 

I 2 

id., V.Ioannic. 
(BHG 9 37) 

7 

(7/0) 

33 

(19/14) 

5 

45 

4 

id .,Passio Anast. 

18 

(9/9) 

36 

(19/17) 

I 

55 

I 2 
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V. Pachomii 
{BHG i4ood) 

20 

(13/7) 

58 

(32/26) 

5 

83 

21 

Niceph. Ur., 

V.Syrn. {BHG 
1690) 

21 

(11/10) 

44 

(22/22) 

4 

69 

42 

Mi. Andr., Syn- 
tipas 53 

66 

(59/7) 

2-5 

(17/8) 

5 

96 

18 

Nicet. Steth., V. 
Sym , 54 

14 

(9/5) 

49 

(24/25) 

- 

63 

2 

Gregor., V. Laz. 
{BHG 9 79) 

31 

(2.5/6) 

28 

(12/16) 

- 

59 

4 

Mi. Psel., Cbron. 

40 

(2.5/15) 

7 i 

(47/2.4) 

10 

I 2 I 

80 

id., V.Auxentii 

49 

(17/22) 

6l 

(29/32) 

2 

I I 2 

58 

Anna Comn., 

Hist. 

19 

(11/7) 

54 

(37/17) 

14 

87 

27 

Const. Manas., 
Chron. 

15 

(13/2.) 

37 

(2.3/14) 

I 

53 

l6 

Mi. Glyc., Chron. 

OO 

29 

(16/13) 

6 

68 

5 

id., Carm. de carc. 

18 

(9/9) 

35 

(6/2.9) 

- 

53 

- 

Digenes Acr. G 

30 

(2.3/7) 

34 

(13/2.1) 

I 

65 

2 

Carm. Pto- 
choprod. 

15 

(1i/ 4 ) 

4 i 

(3/38) 

- 

56 

- 

lo. Cin., Hist. 

18 

(8/10) 

78 

(56/22) 

10 

106 

21 


53 See above n. 38. 

54 S. Kutsas, Nixtjra roí Prrjdárov Bío$ xod itóXireia roí iv áyíon; mrpot; f¡¡im Zv/isáiv 
rovNéov QeoXóyov (Athens, 1994). 
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Nicet. Chon., 

Hist. 

18 

(8/10) 

28 

(17/n) 

1 

48 

17 

Georg. AcropoL, 
Hist. 

68 

(47/2.1) 

54 

(17/37) 

6 

128 

34 

Georg. Cyp., V. 
Laz. (BHG 980) 

13 

( 8 / 5 ) 

35 

(18/17) 

6 

54 

3 

Retract. hist. 
Syntipae 55 

3 i 

(28/3) 

15 

(5/10) 

4 

50 

3 

Hist. Lib. et 

Rod. 56 

8 

(8/0) 

34 

(o/ 34 ) 

- 

42 

- 

Hist. Cali, et 
ChrysH 

6 

(6/0) 

3 i 

(0/31) 

- 

37 

- 

Georg. Pach., 

Hist. 

9 

( 3 / 6 ) 

42 

(18/24) 

8 

59 

17 

Metaphr. hist. 
Annae Com. 

3 

(3/0) 

9 

( 3 / 6 ) 

- 

I 1 

- 

Metaphr. hist. 

Nicet. Chon. 5S 

3 

(3/0) 

11 

(5/17) 

- 

25 

- 

Niceph. Greg., 
Hist. 

34 

(zi/iz) 

56 

(31/25) 

8 

98 

8 

lo. Cant., Hist. 

24 

(18/6) 

66 

(24/42) 

14 

104 

I 1 

Digenes Acr. E 

3 (3/0) 

35 

(0/35) 

- 

38 

- 

average ofói text 
samples-. 

11 

(15/6) 

40 

(19/21) 

4 

65 

10 


55 See above n. 38. 

56 P. A. Agapitos, Afojyijtní Aifiltrrpov xai PoSáfevijt;. Kpmxr¡ éxío<rr¡ tt¡í Sia.irxevr¡s a, 
BuiJonmvT] Kai NsoeAvpiicr] Bi^lioGVjKr] 9 (Athens, zooé). 

57 C. Cupane, Romanzi cavallereschi bizantini. Callimaco e Crisorroe - Beltandro 
e Crisanzii - Storia di Achille - Florio e Plaziaflore - Storia di Apollonio di Tiro - Farola 
consolatoria sulla Cattiva e laBuona Sorte (Turin, 1995), 45-113. 

58 See above n. 41. 
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MARTIN HINTERBERGER 


Summary 

While the synthetic (monolectic) perfect had vanished from the living 
language, it was still widely used in Byzantine literary texts. This article 
explores how often the synthetic perfect actually was used in different 
kinds of texts, what its exact meaning was and for what reasons this arti¬ 
ficial form was applied. In order to answer these questions a large variety 
of texts have been analysed, special attention being paid to metaphras- 
es, elaborated or simplified versions of certain texts that provide clear 
insight into the actual meaning of the forms. Active indicative forms 
generally are used as an alternative form for the aorist. During the early 
Byzantine period, for a lexically restricted group of verbs the synthetic 
perfect forms were used with aorist meaning (and replacing the aorist) 
also in simple, low level texts and probably in the spoken language, too. 
Beyond this limited number of verbs, the synthetic perfect forms signal 
the classicizing register, and their usage is linked to the authors’ stylistic 
aspirations. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


abbreviations 103 
accent/accentuation 8-9,31, 

67; differences between 
Byzantine and learned 
modern 111-45; double 
accent in manuscripts 121; 
gravis 101, 111; apparendy 
proparoxyton words 135; 
second accent as a marker 
ofemphasis 141-5; (non 
enclitic) words without 
accent 114 n. 77; word 
clusters with one accent 
112 

acclamations 2.6 n. 17 
accusative case 27,173 
Acta Anastasii Persae 185, 187, 
200 

adverbs, indefinite 105 n. 27 
and 32 

Aelianus Claudius 61,94 
Aelius Herodianus see Herodian 
Aelius Theon, Progymnasma- 
ta 58-61 

Aesop 105 n. 33, 107 n. 47 
aesthetics 12, 199; aesthetic 

demands 6; aesthetic/liter- 
aryambitions 196 
Agapetos 61 
Agathias, History 93, 188 
Aischines 58,94 
Akindynos see Gregory 
akroasis 5 9 

Alexander of Aphrodisias 107 
n. 47 

Alexandria 76, 101 


Alexios Komnenos 26 n. 27 
Alkman 1 o 1 

Ailatius, León 127 n. 158, 142 
n. 265 

allomorphs 78 
alteration 7 
alternative forms 3 2 
Ambrogini, Angelo 107 
Ammonios 19011.33 
Ancient Greek 1-5,8-9,25-6, 
2 - 9 . 3 i. 73 . 9 i. 95 . 176; 
deviations from 3, 5, 12, 
188 n. 27; texts 7, 189 
n. 28, 196 

Anua Komnene, Alexias 19,24, 
29, 41, 69 n. 86, 156, 159, 
162 n. 60, 163, 165, 183, 
187-8, 193-4, 196, 202 ;see 
also metaphrase 
Anonymous Teacher 5 7 
anthologies 5 5 
antistoicha 63-4, 67 
Antonopoulou, Theodora 14 5 
aorist 5,11,75,82,176-7,188, 
192, 194, 197-8; ending 
in -tea 177 n. 6,178 n. 11; 
expressing resultant State 
190; imperative 114 n. 78; 
participle 198; passive 
forms 91-2; root aorist 
195; “second” aorist 78; 
subjunctive 5; Modern 
Greek: ending in -r¡ xa. 178 
n. 11 

Aphthonios 57 


INDEX 


Apollonios Dyscolos 76, 84, 
106, 152, 154-5 

Apollonios ofRhodes 61 n. 42 
Arabic 39 

«Arcadius» 109, 122 n. 119, 
138 

Aristarchos of Samothrace 136 
n. 210, 145, 151 
Aristophanes 107 n. 47 
Aristophanes of Byzantium 1 o 1 
Aristode 107 n. 47 
aspiration 1050.27; 

spiritus lenis 102 n. 10 
asyndeton 150, 166 
Athanasios of Alexandria, 

Life of Anthony 185, 

187,199 

Athanasios ofPanagiou 115 
n. 81 

athematic verbs 19 5 
Athenaios 107 n. 47 
attic declension 4 
Attic Greek 31 
Atticism 150-1,162-3; 

atticistic forms 10 
Auwers, J ean-Marie 14 5 

Bakchylides 101 
barbarism 56,153 
Batrachomyomachia 105 n. 33 
Belthandros and Chrysan- 
tza 149 
Bible 17,61 
bitemporal 176, 188 
Blomqvist, Jerker 148, 165 
Bocková Loudová, Katerina 3, 
8, 10 

Bonaccorso of Pisa 10511.33 
books, liturgical 1050.34 
borrowing 29 


Boudignon, Christian 145 
Browning, Robert 5,41-2 

Callimachus 90, 101 
Charax see John 
Chester Beatty CodexAC 1499 
77 

Choeroboscus/Choiroboskos see 
George 

Christopher of Mytilene 61 
n. 44, 124 n. 142-3, 142 
Chronicle of the Morea 149 
chronography 178, 181 
Chrysoloras see Manuel 
church 5 2, 5 5 
Church Fathers 25 
clarity 68 

Clarysse, Willy 150,16111.55 
classical (Attic) literature/ 
authors 173, 175; 
historians 171; 
orators 171; 
tradition 7 
classical-ness 50 
classicizing, tradition 7; genre 
184; Greek 37, 41, 

43, 46, 66; texts 5 
classicism/classicist 196; 

see also conceptual 
Cleynaerts/ Clenardus, 

Nicolás, Grammar 109 
elide see enclisis/enclitics 
code-switching 32 
comedy, classical 157,164 
commentary pragmatic 

markers (CPM) 157-8, 
161-2, 166-7 

conceptual classicism 5,33 
conjugation 104, 105 n. 32 
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INDEX 


conjunctions 13411.199,151, 

1 5 3 -4, 156; Ancient theory 
155; expletive’ 152, 155; 
‘linking’ 152; subclasses 
151. 154-5 
connectors 156 
Constantine VII, De Ceremo- 
niis 171-2 

Constantine Laskaris, Grammar 
104, 105 n. 27, 106, 109, 
125 n. 146 

Constantinople 22 n. 16, 62, 

93, 104 n. 21, 105 
contact linguistics see sociolin- 
guistics 

contradiction ( antirrhesis ) 5 8, 
60 

copyist see scribe 
correspondence 148,150 
counterfactuals 33 
creative/creativity 5-6,12, 

26, 63 
Creóle 39 

Cypriot Greek (modern)45, 

178 n. 11 

Cyril of Skythopolis 185, 189, 
195 n. 43, 200 

dative case 5, 10, 27-8, 72, 

125 n. 146, 170-5; 
adverbial 173; of human 
agent 172-3; 
increase in use 170-5; 
instrumental 172,174; 
morphology 170; 
possessive 172-3; 
with prepositions 172, 174; 
puré dative 172-3; 


as stylistic marker 172; syn- 
tax 170; with verbs 172; 
in the vernacular 174- 5 
Davis.John 1, 156, 167, 176, 
194 n. 41 

declension 104, 105 n. 32 
Declerck, José 141, 145 
D e G roote, Marc 145 
Demetrius 66 
Demetrius Chalcocondyles, 
Grammar 105, 109, 129 
n. 176 

Demetrius Damilas 104 n. 25, 
105 n. 33 

Demosthenes 58, 91 n. 27, 107 
n. 47 

Denniston, John D. 148, 156 
deponent verbs 75 n. 7 
derivation 20 

Devarius, Matthaeus 154 n. 32 
De Vocht, Constant 145 
dhimotiki 37 
diacritics 101, 103; 

see also accentuation, 
aspiration 

dialect 20,31,38,46, 

178 n. 11; Athenian 31 
n. 41; see also Cypriot 
dialectalisation 93 
dialogue 159, 161-3, 165, 197 
diathesis 82, 95; diathetical 
meaning 73,95; new dia¬ 
thetical meaning 80 
dictionaries 2,93-4,126 
didactic poetry 64 (and n. 61), 
65 n. 65 

DigenesAkritas 40,47,185-6, 
202-3 

diglossia 37,39,46 
Diogenes of Babylon 73 n. 2 
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INDEX 


Dionysios of Halicarnassus 66 
Dionysios Thrax (Pseudo), 
Technegrammatike 52, 

5-7, 61, 65, 75,76 n. 9,84, 

151-3 

diplomatic purposes 181 n. 15 
direct speech 47,197 
discourse markers (DM) 10, 

157-9; contrastive 157, 
160-1; elaborative 157-60, 
162-3, 165; inferential 157, 
1 58 n. 47, 159-61, 165 
documents, archival 23 n. 19; 

legal 19; official 181 
dodekasyllables 6 4; see also verse 
dogmatic writings 67 
Doukas 24 
drama 162-3 
dual 4,40,43, 121 

Edessa 76 
edifying stories 63 
education 1,7, 19, 52-71 
Egea,JoséM. 149 
Egypt 150 

Eideneier, Hans 193 n. 39 
ekkritoi (advanced students) 65 
elaboration ( exergasia ) 60 
enclisis/enclitics 9, 104 n. 18, 
106 n. 40, 107-8, 110, 121- 
45 . 150 

encyclopedia 55,70 
enkyklios paideia 5 4 
Ephorus 59 
epigram 68 
epimerism 55,61 
epistatountes (advanced students) 

65 

epistolary types 58; 
see also letters 


erotapokriseis 64 
Ettlinger, Gerard 145 
Etymologicum Gudianum, Ad- 
ditamenta 94 

Etymologicum Magnum 131 

n. 184 

etymology 6 2 n. 51 
Euclid 103 n. 14 
euphony 15 5 

Eurípides 107 n. 47, 128 n. 167 
Eusebios, Ecclesiastical History 
199 

Eustathios of Thessalonike 31, 
64, 129 

Eustratios of Constantinople, 
Life ofEutychios 142, 186, 
189,200 

everyday language see spoken 1. 
exegetical writings 67 
exergasia 70 

fables 63 

Featherstone, Jeffrey Michael 
i 45 

Ferguson, Charles 39 
Fernández, Tomás 145 
fiiteen syllable verse 197-8; see 
also verse 

Filippidis, Daniil 37 
Florence 105 n. 33, 125 n. 146 
Follieri, Enrica 103 n. 14 
Frankish States 93 
French 39; French doil 36; 

Oíd French 29 

future indicative 5; monolecti- 
cal 42-3; 

passive forms 91; 

“second” future 78; 
passive subjunctive 5, 26 
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INDEX 


Gaza see Theodore 
genders 77 

Genesios, History 86, 1 51, 

171-2, 188 

genitive case 27; accentuation 
118 n. 94 

genre 25, 179, 181, 198; clas- 
sicizing 184 

George, Life oflheodoros of 
Sykeon 185-6, 200 
George Akropolites, History 5 5, 
69-70 n. 86, 184, 196, 203 
George Choeroboscus/Choi- 
roboskos 104 n. 25, 105 
n. 27; Kanones 56, 62 n. 46, 
65 n. 64, 76-7, 85, 108, 109 
n. 57, 121 n. 115, 123, 130 
George/Gregory of Cyprus 112; 

Life of Lazaros 196, 203 
George Gemistos Plethon 112, 
125 n. 146, 126, 137, 142 
George the Monk, Chronicle 
86-9 

George Pachymeres, History 
180,203 

George Pisides, Encomion of 
Anastasios the Persian 200 
George Sphrantzes, Chroni¬ 
cle 27 n. 29, 188 
George the Synkellos, Chronicle 
182, 201 

Giannouli, Antonia 7-8,11, 
i 45 

Gospel 149 

grammar/grammatical treatise 
8-9, 21, 24, 52-6, 62, 64, 
66-7,70, 106, ioi-ii, 151, 
153, 190; ancient 73-76, 

95; modern 72, 80, 83; 
printed 103-10; Renais- 


sance 155; textbooks 136, 
138,139 n. 228; seealso 
grammarians 

grammarians 69, 75-6, 81-2; 
ancient 8, 82-4, 92, 95, 

101, 133, 139; Byzantine 
8, 24, 76-79, 82-6, 90-1; 
see also Apollonios Dys- 
kolos, Cleynaerts, Con- 
stantine Laskaris, Deme¬ 
trios Chalkokondyles, 
Dionysios Thrax, George 
Choiroboskos, Gretscher, 
Heliodoros, Herodian, 
John Charax, Manuel 
Chrysoloras, Manuel 
Moschopoulos, Máximos 
Planudes, Melanchthon, 
Michael Synkellos, Theo¬ 
dore Gaza 

grammaticalisation 47 
grammatikos 5 4 
grammatistes 53 
Greek, Classical 170; demotic 
150; Hellenistic 10; Impe¬ 
rial period 92; Koine 
period 177; Late Antiq- 
uity 177-8; “Medieval” vs 
“Byzantine” 21 n. 14; in 
the West 62 n. 49; see also 
Ancient, Koine (Byzan¬ 
tine), Modern, vernacular 
Gregory, Life of Lazaros (BHG 
979) 196,202 

Gregory Akindynos 1320. 190, 
137 n. 213, 141-2 
Gregory of Corinth/Pardos 153 
Gregory of Cyprus see George 
Gregory ofNazianzus 67,107 
n. 47 
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INDEX 


Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Gregory 
the Wondermaker 199 
Gretscher/Gretserus, Iacobus 

110, 136 n. ni, 138 n. 222 
Guarino de Verona 104 n. 21 
gymnasmata 58 

hagiography 63, 178, 182, 191 
hapax legomena 30 
Heliodoros 56,85 
hellenika 4 
hellenismos 5 6 
Hermogenes of Tarsos 57 
Herodian 55, 56, 76, 106-7, 

109, iii, 121, 125 n. 147, 

1 3 1, i 33 n. 197, 134 
n. 201, 152, 154 

Herodotus 59, 86, 89, 107 n. 47 
Hesiod 10511.33,13011.179, 
133 n. 197, 161 

Hesychios, Lexikon 190 n. 34 
hiatus 197 

high level/style 182; texts 184, 
187, 195-6 

Hinterberger, Martin 3, 10, 33, 
47 ' 9 > 145 
Hippocrates 163 
historical texts 86 
historiography 59, 160, 178, 

181, 188, 193; historians 
69, 86, 164 
Hochsprache 2-3 
Holton, David 2, 72, 92 
HolySpirit 69 

Homer 25, 61, 62 n. 46, 88-9, 
91, 101, 105, 107 11. 47, 

112 n. 64, 125 n. 147, 130 
n. 179, 133 n. 197, 134 
n. 201, 138, 146, 148, 153 
n. 23 


homonymy 26 
Horrocks, Geoffrey 2,72,92 
Horus 11511.80 
Hostens, Michiel 145 
Householder, Fred 3 8 
Hunger, Herbert 31, 193 
hyperadaptation 42 
hypercorrection 24, 42, 48 
Hypereides 5 8 
hyphen 11 3 

imitation 60, 92; see also mi¬ 
mesis 

infinitive 28; accentuation 
of aorist ofverbs ending 
in -úvco 118 n. 94; end¬ 
ing in -ávai instead of 
-ávai 118 n. 9 5; see also 
perfect 

inflection 20; inflectional suf- 
fixes 26-7 

innovation/innovative 6, 12, 49 
inscriptions 17 
instruction 4 11. 7; see also edu- 
cation 

intransitive see perfect 
-ios/-ion > -is/-in 27 n. 28 
iota subscript 125 n. 146 
iotacism/itacism 23, 56, 63, 72, 

110 

Isocrates 28,58,1050.33,162 
n. 61; Panegyricus 171, 174 
Italians 79, 82; Italy 103 

Jakobson, Román 34 
Janssen, Marjolijne 176 
Janssens, Bart 145 
John V Palaiologos 1 5 6 n. 40, 
167 

John XIII Glykys 5 6 
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John Charax 108,12411.144, 

1 28 n. 168-9, 1 3°> 1 3 1 
n. 182, 1 36 n. 210, 137, 

1 38 n. 224 

John of Damascus 41,67-8 
John Kanabutzes 27 n. 29 
John Kantakouzenos, History 

180-1, 187, 197, 203 -,Refu- 
tationes 132 n. 190, 142, 
143 n. 273 

John Kinnamos, History 202 
John Malalas, Chronicle 18,21, 
69 n. 85, 182, 184 
John Mauropous, Epigrams 68 
John Moschos, Pratum spirituale 
148, 185-6, 200 
John Philoponos 107 n. 47 
John Skylitzes 86-8, 188; con- 
tinuators of 26 n. 27 
John Tzetzes 5 5 
Jones, Henry S. 29 
Joseph l,Apología 68-9 

Kallimachos romance 186, 203 
Karkavitsas, Andreas 37 
Karyolemou, Marilena 4, 6 
Kassia 19 
katharevoussa 38 
Kekaumenos 69 n. 85 
Koine (Byzantine) 94; literary 4, 
147; low 69; popular 4; see 
also Schriít-Koine 
Konstantinos Manasses, Chroni¬ 
cle 198,202 

Kriaras, Emmanuil 21 n. 14 
Kunstsprache 6 
Küster, Ludolf 80 
Kyrillos see Cyril 


/l/>/r/ 24 

Laga, Cari 145 
Lampe, Geoffrey W. H. 29 
language coexistence 6-7; dual- 
ity 36-40; instruction 7; 
see also learned, spoken, 
vernacular, written 
Latin 6,22,29,82,104,152 
n. 19 

Lauxtermann, Marc 176 
law 5 5 

learned, language 49;variety 
38; vs vernacular 147 n. 1; 
learned-ness 7 
legal documents 19 
Leo VI 142 

Leo the Deacon, History 189, 
196, 201 

Leontios of Neapolis, Zz/Í? of 
John the Almsgiver 18, 

200; Life of Symeon the Fool 
149 n. 11, 186, 200 
letters 67, 181; private 19 
level, linguistic 53, 198 
lexical patterns 9 3 
lexicography 29, 91 
lexicón 20, 28-30; see also vo- 
cabulary 

lexika 24, 55,62, 66, 68, 70, 
190-1 

Lexikon zur Byzantinischen 
Grázitat (LBG ) 5,11,21 
n. 14, 29-30, 39-40 
Libanius 125 n. 147 
liberal arts 54 
Libistros romance 186, 203 
Liddel, Henry G. 29 
Life ofAuxentios (BHG 199) 

189, 196, 201 
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INDEX 


Life ofKosmas and Ioannes 
{BHG 394) 67 

Life ofPachomios {BHG 1396 
and i40od) 181, 199-101 
Life of Symeon the Younger Stylite 
{BHG 1689) 183-4,196, 
200 

ligatures 103 

linguistic competence 170, 174; 

duality 7; variability 42 
linguistics 3; historical-compar- 
ative 14-6; modern 6, 13-6; 
Neogrammarian 14 
listening 59 
literacy 5 3 
“literariness” 34 
literary criticism 8 
literary language 34-5 
literature 14-5, 52, 66-70; Byz- 
antine 2 

living language see spoken 
Longibardos 62 
low level text 181-2, 184, 187, 
195, 199; versión 183; vita 

183 

Lucian 107 n. 47 

Maas, Paul 61 
Macrobius 81 
maistor 54 
Makris, Costas 38 
Maltese, Enrico V. 14 5 
Mango, Cyril 102 n. 11 
Manolessou, lo 3, 6-7, 49, 150 
Manuel Chrysoloras 104, 116 
n. 86, 125 n. 146, 155 
ManuelMoschopoulos 62, 105, 
125 n. 146 


manuscripts 9, 56 n. 17, 103, 

110, 118, 115, 119-31, 133, 
139-40; Barocc. gr. 57 15 3 
n. 2 5; Marc. gr. XI. 31 64 
n. 58 \Matrit., Bibl. Nac. 
4613 108 n. 55 \Monac. 
gr. 454 121; Mutin. gr. 58 
153 n. 25; Vat. gr. 129 103 
n. 14; Vat.gr.511 142; Vat. 
gr. 1291 103 n. 14; Vat. gr. 
2125 137; Vat. gr. 2200 103 
n. 14 

Manuzio, Aldo 106, 109 n. 56, 

116 n. 83,146; Thesaurus 
107, 109, 121, 113-4, 126, 
118 n. 167, 129, 133, 136, 
138-9 

Markesinis, Basile 145 
mathematics 5 5 
Matthew ofEphesus, Letters 28 
n. 31, 171-4 

Maximus Confessor 142,144-5 
Maximus Planoudes 56, 81, 90, 
154-5 

medicine 5 5 

médium voice see middle voice 
Melanchthon, Philipp, Gram- 
mar 109,125 n. 146 
memorizing 64 
Menandros 128 n. 169; (Pseu- 
do-M.), Sententiae 64 n. 65 
metalinguistic information 30-1 
metaphrase/metaphrast 3, 10-1, 
40, 94, 147, 156, 161, 183, 
190-5; hagiographical 191; 
of Anna Komnene’s His- 
tory 193-4, 203; ofNiketas 
Choniates’ History 193-5, 
203 
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INDEX 


Methodios I, Life ofTheophanes 
Confessor 102 n. 11 
metrical texts 197; see also verse 
metrics 1 31 

Metrophanes of Smyrna 114 
n. 78, 1x3 

Michael Andreopoulos see 
Syntipas 

Michael Attaleiates 8 6 
Michael Choniates 31 n. 41 
Michael Glykas, Chronicle 185, 
xo z-, Prison Poem 178 
n. 13, 185, 202 
Michael Kritoboulos 18 8 
Michael Psellos 41, 66 n. 68, 69 
n. 86, 86, 187, 196; Chron- 
ographia 86, 182, 188, 202; 
Life ofAuxentios 180,184, 
202 

Michael Synkellos, Syntax 75 
n. 7, 76, 84, 87, 91, 152-3 
middlevoice 4, 8, 72-95; defini- 
tions 74; imperfect 78; 
present 78; middle form 
widi indirect reflexive 
valué 86-8; with direct 
reflexive valué 89-90 
Milán 104 n. 25, 105 (and 
n. 33) 

mimesis 61,66,69 
Mirambel, André 3 8 
mnemonic device 64 
Modern Greek 1,11,27^29, 
92, 165, 170, 177-9; 185, 
187 

monolectical constructions 42; 
see also future 

morphology 1,3, 7-8, 25-7, 30, 
53, 77- 79- 93; interchange 
of aorist and perfect 177 


Moschopoulos see Manuel 
Munitiz, Joseph 145 

Nadal Cañ ellas, Juan 145 
narrative 1 58-9, 162-3, 165-6, 
178,188 

narrative tense 5,177,188,196- 
7 - 199 

natural language see spoken 1. 
neological creation 42, 48 
Neophron 81 

NewTestament 128 n. 169, 177 
Nicholas Studites 103 n. 14 
Nikephoros I, History 201; 
Refutatio 142 

Nikephoros Blemmydes 116 
n. 83, 124,142 \Basilikos 
Andrias 10, 147, 156-68 
Nikephoros Gregoras 70 n. 86, 
94; History 180, 203 
Nikephoros Ouranos, Life of 
Symeon 183-4, 196, 202 
Niketas of Amnia, Life of 

Philaretos 184, 186, 191, 
201 

Niketas Choniates 69 n. 86; 
Chronike Diegesis 156, 

159, 162 n. 60, 163, 165, 
i78n. 1 3, 183-4, 187-8, 
193 - 4 - i 97 > 102 
Niketas Eugeneianos 5 5 n. 16 
Niketas ofHerakleia 65 n. 65 
Niketas Stethatos, Life of Symeon 
187, 189, 202 
noemata 64 
Noret, Jacques 6,8-9 

Occitan 36 
Odyssey 94 
Oikonomakos, K. 121 
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optative 5, 10,26, 40, 43, 72 
orators 160 

Oros of Alexandria 55-6 
orthography 1,56, 62-4, 67, 
iii, 113 

Palaitimos 81 
Palamas, Kostis 37 
Palladios , Lausiac History 149 
n. 11, 200 

Pappageotes, Dimitris 38 
papyri 1 o 1, 150 \P. Lond. 1350 
148; P. Lond 1380 148 
paraphrase 59,69 
participle 18, 28; uninflected 
form in -ovia. 18; see also 
perfect, aorist 

particles 10, 147-69; Ancient/ 
Classical 147, 149, 160-1, 
165, 167; Attic 150, 161, 
166-7; connecting 156; 
Hellenistic period 148, 
161-5; Early Empire 148; 
Homeric 121, 151 
passive see aorist, future, perfect 
perfect (synthetic) 5, 10, 75, 78, 
82, 84, 173, 176-204; ac¬ 
tive 179, 186, 188; alterna- 
tion with aorist 177, 189; 
Ancient Greek 176 n. 1, 

190; defective forms 186; 
frequency and distribution 
178-87; indicative 179-80, 
188, 194, 196-7; infinitive 
179, 181, 183, 187, 194; 
intransitive 84, 179, 188, 
194-5; as narrative tense 
188, 191; optative 179; 
participle 11, 114 n. 78 
(accentuation of feminine 


forms), 179, 183, 186-7, 
191, 194-5, 198; medio- 
passive 179, 181, 186-8, 

191; semantically coincid- 
ingwith aorist 199; syntax 
179; transitive 179, 188 
perfect with present meaning 
179, 186, 188, 190, 194-5 
periphrase 42, 133 n. 195; ’iyw 
+ aorist infinitive 177 
Philip Monotropos, Dioptrn 
183,197 
Philistius 59 
Philo 164 
philology 14 

philosophy/philosopher 55,69, 
160 

Philostratos 61 
phonology 20, 22-5; pseudo- 
ancient sound sequences 
23 n. 17 

phonotactics 23 
Photios, Lexikon 94 n. 28, 190, 
i 95 

Pindar 107 n. 47 

Plato 107 n. 47, 125 n. 147, 

157, 162-3, 165 
Plethon see George 
pluperfect 4-5, 10-1, 26, 49, 70 
n. 87, 178-9, 181, 183-4, 
187, 194 n. 41, 196, 199 
Plutarch 28, 107 n. 47 
poetry 54; poems 58 
Polemis, Ioannis D. 145 
political verse 64; see also verse 
popular language 66; see also 
vernacular 
Porphyry of Tyre 5 7 
prefixes, verbal 102 n. 12 
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prepositions 68, 128 n. 167, 

129, 134 n. 199 

presenttense 176, 186, 188, 190 
Priscian 1 54 
Prochoros Kydones 142 
progymnasmata 57-9, 69 n. 85, 
70 

Prokopios of Caesarea, History 
182, 187, 200 
pronouns 161; 

demonstrative 25, 158; 
indefinite 105 n. 27, 
125-128 (nOV, 7 TO 0 Í, 7 tOT£, 
7 ro 0 sv, nr\/nr¡, ncoq, neo); 
interrogative 125; personal 
(emphatic) 25, 129; per¬ 
sonal (enclitic) 105 n. 27, 

121 - 2 (oí», oí, é, (tc|>-, cívtov, 
aúrfj;), 128-9; reflexive 87, 
90; relative 125 

pronunciation 9, 25;Ancient 
22 

prose 68, 162; Classical 163-4 
prosody 31,57 
psalter 53, 105 
Pseudo-Cyril 123 n. 137 
Pseudo-Dionysios Thrax see 
Dionysios 

Pseudo-Gregory ofCorinth 61 
n. 42 

Pseudo-Polydeukes, Chronicle 

151 

Psycharis, Yiannis 37 
Ptochoprodromic Poems 149, 

185,202 

punctuation 8, 11, 67, 111 

quadrivium 5 4 
quotation 61 


Ragkavis, Alexandros 37 
reading 57-8, 60; reader 68 
reflexive/reflexivity 74,80-1; 
direct and indirect 8,82-3, 
86-90; see also middle voice 
register 191; atticizing 4; clas- 
sicizing 3; high 3-4; low 4; 
middle 4; mixture of 180; 
see also high, level, low, 
style 

Reinsch, Diether Roderich 29 
n. 38, 145 

Relevan ce theory 1 54 n. 32 
remóte past 190 n. 33 
Renaissance 2211.16,101,103 
result of past action 177, 190 
Retractatio ofSyntipas 19 2, 20 3 
rewriting see metaphrase 
rhetoric 53, 55, 57-8, 66; rhe- 
torical/rhetoricizing texts 
54, 182; rhetorician 69 
romances 186 

Sabas, Life of Ioannikios 187, 

201 ; Life ofPeter 201 
schede 8,55, 62-4, 70; schedog- 
raphy 62-3, 67-70 
Schiffer, Elisabeth 11, 145 
scholarship, Western 

Renaissance 22 n. 16 
scholia, ancient 94; to Homer 
124 n. 144 

Schrift-Koine 67, 147, 156, 167, 
193; see also Koine 
Scots 36 
Scott, Robert 29 
scribe 67,110 

script, majuscule 68; minuscule 
102-3, 124 
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scriptio continua 68,100,102, 

118 n. 98 

separation of words 102-3; 

(usually united) 113 
Septuaginta 1140.78,128 
n. 169, 163 n. 65 
Sevcenko, Ihor 7 
Shklovsky, Víctor 34 
Signes,Juan 8-9 
similia 69 
Simplicius 81 n. 18 
simplified edition/version 192-3 
Sivas, Elisaveta 45-6 
social prestige 36-7 
sociolinguistics/contact 
linguistics 4, 6, 32 
solecism 56 
SongofArmuris 149 
Sophocles 107 n. 47 
Souda 94,107 n. 47 
sound changes 5 6 
Soutsos, Panayotis 37 
speech 68 

spelling 63-4, 67; errors 23-4 
spiritus see aspiration 
spoken language 1-10,12,14-7, 
20-1, 25-6, 31, 52, 66 n. 70, 
67, 92-3, 177-8, 181, 184, 

199; vs written 5 2; see also 
vernacular 

standard/standardized language 
36,45-6 

standardization 3 2 
stativeverbs 176 
Stephanos Sachlikes 149 
Stoic tradition 73 
Stoudios Monastery 67; Stou- 
dite monks 102 n. 11 
Strabo 164 
stress accent 198 


style 61, 66, 68, 70, 160, 179, 
191, 198-9; personal 196; 
rhetorical/official 150 
stylistic, ambition i7o;analysis 
11; considerations 174, 
184; consistency 180; 
conventions 183; marker 5, 
10, 172; means 155, 167; 
qualities 3; tool 158; valué 
i 75 

stylistics 6, 12; stylometrics 170 
subjunctive 26, 125 n. 146; pas- 
sive future 5, 26 
Suidas see Souda 
syllables 56, 63 
Symeon Magistros Logothetes, 
Chronicle 86,89, I 5 I > 1 7J. 
174, 182, 184-5, 2-OI 
Symeon Metaphrastes 201 
syndesmic function 1 5 5 
synenclisis 126-7,1300.177, 
138-40, 146 

syntax 5, 7, 27-8, 56, 62, 70, 

75-6,93, 104, 152, 154; in- 
novative 32; paratactic 27 
syntaxis 5 6 

Syntipas 191-2,197,202 

teaching/instruction 8,151, 

153, 156 n. 40; oral 75, 90 
tenses, mixture of 18911. 28; see 
also future, narrative, per- 
fect, pluperfect, present 
Tertsetis, Georgios 37 
textbooks 55 
Theocrite 105 n. 33 
Theodore II Laskaris, Letters 67 
n. 71 

Theodore Dexios 142 
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Theodore Gaza, Grammar 78-9, 
81-2, 106, 109, 125 n. 146, 

134 n. 104, 153 
Theodore Metochites 128 
n. 167; Miscellanea 28 
n. 31, 171-2, 174 
Theodore Phialites 183 
Theodore Pródromos, Grammar 
190 n. 33; HistoricalPoems 
197-8; schede 63 
Theodore of Stoudios 67 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Philotheos 
historia 180, 200; Ecclesias- 
ticalHistory 180-1, 200 
Theodosios of Alexandria 

154, 102 n. 9, 109 n. 56; 
Epitome 55; Kanones 65 
n. 64, 76 

Theon of Alexandria 10311.14 
Theopemptos 144 
Theophanes Confessor 21; 
Chronicle 86-8, 182, 185, 
188,201 

Theophanes Continuatus 86 
Theophylaktos Simokates 182, 
200 

Theopompos 5 9 
Thesaurus Tinguae Graecae 
(TTG) 29-30 

Thucydides 59, 86-9, 94, 107 
n. 47 

Tinnefeld, Franz 143 n. 273, 
i 45 

Tonnet, Henry 148 
topicbreak 162 
Toufexis, Notis 41 
Tovar, Antonio 6 5 
tragedies 157 

Trapp, Erich 11,2111.14,29,41 
Triandafyllidis, Manolis 3 8 


trivium 5 4 
tropes 57 
Tryphon 104 n. 25 
/ts/ 24 
Turkish 29 

Umgangssprache 31 

valency reduction 82 n. 21 
Van Deun, Peter 145 
variables 44, 46 

variants 78; high prestige vs low 
prestige 44 
variation 43 

varieties 2, 4-5, 32, 37, 39; low 
and high 7 

Venetian/Venice 29, 104 
verbs, ending in -pi 105 n. 27; 
ending in -úvco 118 n. 94; 
see also athematic, depo- 
nent, static 

vernacular 36; Greek 1-2, 4-5, 
i 9 . 37 - 4 i. 44 . 46,48,93. 
149, 174-5, 181 n. 15, 193, 
195; grammaticalisation of 
93; literature 93, 148; texts 
25,41, 165, 185 
vernacular-ness 7, 50 
Verschriftlichung 18 
verse 63 -4; see also fifteen syl- 
lable 

Vita see also Life 

Vita Constantini {BHG 364) 

201 

Vita Philareti (BHG 1512) 191, 
201 

vocabulary 3,8,11,53,62-3;^ 
also lexicón 
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voice 76, 83, 90, 95; active 8, 73, 
81; passive 8,73; tripartite 
división 80; see also middle 
voice 

Volkssprache 2; see also vernacu¬ 
lar 

vowels, long and short 141 
Wahlgren 2,10,33,148,150-1 


Westerners 101,110 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte 8 
written language 1,52,73 

Xenophon 59, 87-8, 125 n. 147, 
162-3; Anabasis 171 

Zalokostas, Georgios 37 
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INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


(acc./spir. indicates that the accent/spiritus of the word does not follow 
usual modern practice) 


tt^ap^apíaiuq 5711.21 
Ajipaáp (spir.) 11511.80 
áya0úvai (acc.) 118 11. 94 
áyyjoj(a 190 n. 34 
áSepqóc; 23 
ásró<; 77 
(XKV]KOCÓi; 192 
a K[ 2 Ó 0 £TOV 113 n. 71 
ttKp0a.au; 59 
ttKríyoq (acc.) 118 11. 94 
áleíq>o[itti 95; áXátpco 95; 

y]X£i^ápv]v 85, 89, 91 
AXé^avSpoi; 23 
álvjGsíau;, rali; 173 
aXy]0£c;/áXv]0£<; 114 n. 77 
áXXá 149, 166-7; áXXa Sr] 159, 
167; áXV’ £icrív 13 2 n. 191; 
áXVa Kttí 168 
áXXá te 142 
áXbívTiva 142 
áXVón 137,141-2 
aXXó<; tu; i 36 n. 210,142; áJkóq 
[201 136 11. 210 
áXVwrco 142 
áloupyú; (spir.) 116 
ApjiaKOÚp (spir.) 11 5 n. 80 
ápéXei 123,162, 164, 166 
áprjv final 112 
a¡2r¡ro?/á[2r]TÓ? 1140.77 
á[2[2V¡ 149 

áppiov/áppíov 11411. 74 
áv with double accent 1 2 1 ; &v 
y£ crol 139; av p] 149 
ávayiy vcócncav 100 n. 1 
ávayicatov [201 143 n. 273 


-ávai (aorist infinitive ending) 
instead of -ávai 118 n. 95 
ávapépo<; 113 n. 70 
ávccpéaov 113 n. 70 
ávSpá [201 145 
ávSpáai (acc.) 118 n. 95 
avéftr]Ka 178 n. 11 
ávéTracpo? 11611.84 
ávrjpy]K£v 192 
áv0pW7ro7r£T£ivó[2opcpO(; 30 
áv0pW7roi;, ó/yj 77 
áv 0 pW 7 TOU £Í[2Í 130 

ávTÍ 68 

ávTÍppvjoai; 58,60 
ávTÍoroi^a 63-4, 67 
ávw 0 £v 7 ro 0 áv 126 n. 150 
aitttpjriq 113 n. 70 
aitaaocq (acc.) 1140.78 
ttTtefiialzTO 86 
ttiteKeíyr\q 113 n. 70 
áTTEvavría? 113 n. 70 
& 7 rép éari 140 
á7r£ara)uc£vai 192 
ttito 114 n. 74 
tt'noBéBeixrai 192 

á 7 TOK£KÓ[ 2 lK£V 192 

ttirra, ánrúy 25 

áuropai n6n. 84 

apa 150,165-6 

-ápiov/-ápiv 26 

áppáaou 137 

ápoupa; (acc.) 1140.78 

ttc, with finite verb 47 

-á;/-áS£; (nominal ending) 26 


INDEX 


AcncaXwva (without ac- 
cent) 11411.75 

ácroXoiKÍarcos 570.21 

WTÍyyuc,/aTíyvüq 114 n. 77 
(XTOÚvoi; 31 n. 41 
árriKóóq 511.12 
ccú 168 

aü0r][¿spo'v/íu>0v][2spó'v 1140.76 
aÜ7taX.n> 113 n. 70 
avTf¡¡; (enclitic) 121 
auto;/corroí 124 
aúroú (enclitic) 121 

«?£? 47 
<291] (spir.) 116 
áqnévTáqn 142 
á<pív]pi 47 

áij/ÍKOpoi; (spir.) 116 
ái|/ipaj(ía (spir.) 116 

¡iá0pá pou 142 

jiaívco compounds of 178 n. 11 
^aX^íSo? (acc.) 118 n. 94 
jiáXicai 24 
¡Sctp^iapí^giv 66 n. 71 
¡SéjSuarai 194 
¡Siá^optai 82,85-6 
BoiA^ápSog 24 
¡SpaSuTyj<;/¡SpaS'ÚTr]<; 68 (and 
n. 78) 

¡SpyjKa 178 n. 11 
fipia.poyeipÓTtovq 30 
[3pí0o<; (acc.) 118 n. 94 

yáp 123, 125,131 n. 182, 148- 
50, 161-2, 165-7; clitic 136 
n. 210; with double accent 
121 

ye 1430.274,144,150,161-2, 
164, 166; ye p)v 162-4 
ysysrvyjicá as (acc.) 135 n. 207 


yéyova 185-6,19111.37,194, 
196; ysyovcói; 192; ygyovó?, 
TÓ 187 

yéypcwrno 186,190 
yg p)v 122 

yoüv 122, 160-2,166 
ypappariKÓi; 54 
ypappaTitrTvji; 53 
ypátpopai 91; éypai|rápr]v 75, 84- 
5.87,91 

ypV]yopú 186 n. 22 
ypítpoi; (acc.) 118 n. 94 
yupáapara 58 

S’ 124, 133 n. 194 
Sé 124,13111.182,148-50,158, 
160-2, 166-8; with double 
accent 121; Sé yg 162-4, 
167; Sé roí 162 
SéSgucrai 194 
SgSrjXcoKg 191 

SéSooca/SéSia 186, 193; SeSiág 
192 

SsSovXevKaq/éSovXsvcre 197 
SgSúvrjpai 193 

SéSwKa 185, 191, 194,196; S./ 
éScoKa 197; SgSwKcó<;/Soú(; 
195 n.43 

Si) 149, 157-9, 166; after áXXá, 6, 
óti, oíirw 15 9 
SvjporiKrj 37-8 

Si’6 161 

Siá 69, 123; Sia raúra 161; Siá 

ToiTaüra/TOÚTo 123 n. 132; 
SiaTOÚTO 160, 164, 166 
Siá 0 g<n;, évgpyrjrno], pécn¡, 

7 ta 0 r]TiKr] 83 
SiaKgvfj? 113 n. 70 
SiaXVáKTrji; 1140.74 
Siáp7tcd- ii4n. 74 
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SiaTravró? 113 n. 70 
SiaroÚTO 113 n. 70 
SíScopi 172 
Siavvpó^apav 195 
Si£90opa 75 
Sirj7rópv¡pai 193 

Sió iii 

Si^á 11411. 74 

Séóv scrTi'XsTtTvvaí/lsTtTvvaí crol 
141 

Sf¡ra 162-164, 166 
Solí; 195 n. 43 

é (enclitic personal pronoun) 
121 

ÉáXwK£ 194 
éy£Íp£rai 112 
éyiva 185 n. 21 
éyxúxXioi; uaiSáa 54 
éyvwxa 195 

éypat|/áprp 75,84-5,87,91 
éypy]yopa/ypv]yopw 18611.22 
éycó 124; with double accent 
I 21; éycó p£V 124 
éycoy£ 123 
£Í not in Homer or 

Hesiod 130 n. 179 
£i Se ptyj y£ 150; £Í Sé roí 162; 
a 7 rép ríg eré poí cprjcrí itors 
138; £t tl nov/Tig nov/rig 
as 139 
áy£ 150 

siSúg 187, 193; see also oíSa 
áxoaiSúo (spir.) 116 
s'iKoaróg (spir.) 116 
£ilv]<pévai 194; siXrjtpúg/Xa^úv 
1 96 


api/ siq/éaaíl éaróv/éapév/éaré/ 
ácrí 13 o-1, 144; often en¬ 
clitic after nov, ncoq, yáp, Sé, 
oúv 131 n. 182 

£Í 7 t£p 133 n. 194, 168; £Í 7 T£p 7 TOV 
140; £l 7 T£p Tig/Tl/TlVl/riVSg 

140 

£ 171 CÓV 189, 192 
£Ípy]Ka 185, 195; s¡pr¡KÚq/ 
sinúv 189, 192; aparea 
186; £Ípv]Tai/épprj 0 y] 189; 
£Ípy]péva, rá 187 n. 25 
£i? 174 

siaí 130-1; after v] 133 n. 194 

aré ti/tu/tivcc 140 

áw0a 186, 190, 193; ácó0a 190; 

£Íw0ói;, ró 187 
éx vs Siá 69; éx roiÍTOu 149 
éxxpiroi 65 
éxaóqaov 129 n. 170 
s\r\kaxs 191 
éXVvpixá 4 
éXVvpiapói; 56 

éXVvpurri/EXVvp'u; SiáXacroi; 4 

n. 12 

éXo? (spir.) 115 n. 80 

éXouaápvp 84-5, 89 

ép-(prefix) 172 

épé with double accent 121 

époiyt 123 

év 172-3; with dative expressing 
direction 174; supporting 
an instrumental dative 174 
évtxa 128 n. 167, 129 n. 170 
évépyaa 73,75,79,81-8,90,95 
év£pyv]Tixá 77 

£V 0 £V 123; £V 0 év TOl I 37, 141 
é^aváyxrji; 113 n. 70 
s^ánavToq 113 n. 70 
é^tpyaaía 60,70 
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í%Y\ pTY]TM 195 

étycrov 113 n. 70 

goixa 186,193 

énaXeítpa) 94 

É 7 rapvai (acc.) 118 n. 94 

¿ua <pi) 11611.84 

énsyvcoKvícov (acc.) 11411.78 

£ 7 T£Í with double accent 1 21; 

£7r£ÍT0iy£ 162, 164 
ÉTOiSrj 159, 165 
éneímp 168; éneÍTtép écrnv 140 
£ 7 tí I 7 X -3 
£ 7 U[¿£picr[¿ó(; 55,61 
énntXéov 113 n. 70 
éníay¡g 113 n. 70 
émcrTccTOVVTeq 65 
£ 7 riroauTÓ 113 n. 70 
£7roiv]aáp]v 75,83-4,87 
éay.óq (spir.) 116 
saTr¡Ka/aTr¡Kco 186 n. 22 
écrrí/scrn 132-3 
£oti(v) 108, 130-2; initial or 
after oúk, Kaí, d, cOOC, cb?, 
Toúro 131 -2; after i] 133 
n. 194; after py] 132; in the 
sense of ’é^ean i 3 3 n. 194; 
Icmyap £a~n(v) 133 n. 193; 
IcrnSv] 158; 

£OTÍ 7 TOT£ 142 
£( 7 J(£Tl 137 

£aj(r]Ka 195 
£Tprt|/ápV]V 84-5, 90-I 
zvpr\xa 17811.11,185,187,195; 
e./zvpzc; 198; eí)py¡KÚq 187, 
191 

£Ú<T7rlayj(vía 23 
£<páp]v 88; see also <pv]pí 
11 5 n. 79 

é<p£VÍoi? 115 n. 79 
£<p£orávai (acc.) 118 n. 9 5 


£j(co future forms with spiritus 
lenis 115 n. 82; with infini- 
tive aorist 177 
écópaica 185, 192,195; é./ 
dhzv 198; éwpaKcíx; 192; 
écopaKÉvai 192 

&> 75 n. 7 

rj 138; i] pé 128 11. 168; rj prjv 
163-4; i] vú aé 7tou Seo; 
laya 138 
rj8é éari 142 
V]KoloÚ 0 V]K£ 192 
y]l£tt|/ápyv 85,89,91 
v¡pt£l<;/Tjpt£T<; 26 
v]7rouy£ 122,13911.232 
y]üpv]Ka/£Íipv]Ka 185 
'Haaíai; (spir.) 115 n. 80 
rjTÍS7tOT£ 140 
f]TTOV £OTÍ 143II.273 
v]úpoipy]Kcó(; 194 
vjiípa 178 n. 11 
r]<pávrcoTai 194 

0ár£pov 12011.107 
0aupaaíá'v riva 142 
0y]povía 11411. 74 
0Xt\|/u; (acc.) 118 n. 94 
0ópo?/0opói; 11411. 76 

’I(Ji]pÍT tyq 24 
iSé/íSt 11411.78 

iXapúvai (acc.) 118 11. 94 
ivarí 113 n. 70 
-iov/-iv (nominal ending) 26 
Í0TV][U perfect forms with spiri¬ 
tus lenis 115 n. 82 
-írorv (nominal ending) 26 
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k’csv i 19 n. 104 
k’ ct£ 119 n. 104 
Ka 0 ’ é^aípsrov 115 n. 79 
Ka0á 115 

Ka 0 á 7 rép rivi/Tiva/riaiv 140 
Ka 0 ap£Úouaa 38 
Ka 0 £Káa"rvp 113 n. 70 
Ka 0 £O"TV]Ka 186 
Ka 0 iSáv 11511.79 
Ka 0 o[¿iXot)[¿évv] 38 
Ka 0 Ú 7 rap 113 n. 70 
Ka 0 c¿; 115 , 186 , 189 
k ai 133 n. 197 , 148 - 50 , 166 , 
168 ; with double accent 
121 ; KaiyapAcaí... yap 
165 ; Kal Sr] 158 - 9 ; Kal darv 
13 2 n. 191 ; Kal ¿a tí i 3 2 
n. 190 ; Kal pév 168 ; Kal pp 
163-4 

Kaíroi 123 , 168 ; Kaíroiy£ 150 , 
163 - 4 , 166 , 168 
Kaíroiy£ 122 , 1390.232 
KaK£l 0 £V II 9 II. 105 
KaXósyETi? 1390.232 
Kapé/Kapoí 1190 . 105 
k ccv with double acceot 121 
Kavaloyi^aai 1190 . 105 
Kara \xí 1280.168 
Kara¡ipaj(ú 1130 . 70 
KarayiyvcóaKW 87 
Karaypá 9 w 87 
Karaléyw 87 
Karal£Í 7 tw 89 

Karr]y£¡ 20 v£i 3 ovTa? 115 o. 79 
Karvjyopéw 87 
KariSíav 113 o. 70 
KaropKÍ^w 1160.89 
K£kXv]K£ I 91 
K£KOÍ[¿V]K£V 192 
K£KO[¿lK£ 192 


K£KplK£V 1 94 
K£KTV]pai 176, 187, 193 
K£j(pr]Tai 195 
kv¡1í§o<; (acc.) 118 o. 94 
Kyjptl^ £OTÍ 1310.185 
KXau0[¿ó? 23 
xkvxoiíyyr\c, 113 0.71 
KoXá£o[¿ai 85,87,91 
Kop£o[¿ai 85,87 
k óa¡20? 15 5 

KprjTtíSo? (acc.) 118 o. 94 
kúSoi; (acc.) 1180.94 
kúk1o0£v 1140.74 
KlhcXóvTIVa 142 
KÚpoi; (acc.) 1180.94 
Kcolúaai/Kcolúo'av/Kcolúo'ov 
(acc.) 1180.94 

la¡ 3 «v 196 
laprpó; 173 
lapuyyo<p’Xaoxo^£aTO- 
j(avSo£K 7 tÓTV]i; 30 
láycoSyj 158 
\eiózr¡q 15 5 

Aefyxó ty]<; [¿eimiGúvixyq ¿Xkyjvixfc 
8 y][¿ú§ovt; ypau^ardaq 21 

o. 14 

lEuriívai (acc.) 1180. 94 
\Y\(rxr\c, 1250.146 
lóyio; 13 5 
loyoypátpoi 68 
Aomóv (tó) 148-9,165-6; with 
double acceot 121 
loúo[¿ai 81, 83, 89; éXouaápfv 
84-5,89 

’XúaaiAúaavAúaov (acc.) 118 
o. 94 

pá/paopwi; 149 
paXUapr] 38 
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\xí yá eotiv/ péyá ero i 142 

péyári 141 

[¿EyaXúvai (acc.) 118 n. 94 

[ 2 EIKTV] 38 

[2£[¿á0y]xa 194; [2£[2a0r]KW(;/ 
pa0«v 196 

[2£[2£vr]KUÍcov (acc.) 114 n. 78 
pépwjpai 187 
[2£[2ÚV]}2ai 192 
[t£V 124 

[2£V 124,13311.197,149-50, 

162, 168; with double ac- 
cent 121; [2£V yap/pév yap 
... Sé (y£) 165, 168; [2£V ... Sé 
150, 168; [2£V 0Úv/[2£V OÜV 

... Sé (oív) 166, 168 
pévroi 123, 160-2, 166; [tévTOiyE 
150, 161 n. 55, 162, 164 
péaa papara 82 
péaoi xpóvoi 82 
\&<róxY\g 75 > 77>83 
[2£rá with double accent 121; 

[t£ra [toó 128 n. 168 
[tErajSpajpí 113 n. 70 
[t£Ta[t£[téXv]Tai 191 
[tEraraúra 113 n. 70 
[t£Tolíyov 113 n. 70 
pérpov 15 5 

PÍ 127, 133 n. 197, 134 n. 199; 
with double accent 121; 
p¡ Sé/ptT)Sé I I 3; ¡2T¡ póvov ... 
áXXa xaí 167-8 

[ty]Sé 113 

p]Sév with double accent 121 
[tv]Sé7rco 126 
[¿v¡ko 0 £V 114 n. 74 
[trjv 161-4; with double accent 
121 

PÍ 7 TW 126 
prjTérou 140 n. 250 


pírérou/Ti 140 
p) riy£ 122,13911.232 
ptyjroiy£ 122 n. 125 
pjTpáot (acc.) 118 n. 9 5 
[d[2r¡<n; 61,66,69 
¡xíaog (acc.) 118 n. 94 
poípa (acc.) n8n. 96 
[tovovoú 113 n. 70 
ptópiov 151-15211.18 
[tou/poi/[t£ 104 11. 23,105 n. 27, 
128; vs éptoO/ éptoí/épté 106 
n. 40; 7tpó<; ft£ 128 
pí0o<; (acc.) n8n. 94 
pupí(oj 89 

vaí 112 (yes!); with double ac¬ 
cent 121 

vevÍKYjKa 176,192 
víko; (acc.) 118 n. 94 
v or¡ [tara 64 
voú 144 
vu 138 
vuv 159 

VÚV I2I 

6,t£(vsot£) i 19 n. 98 
óSe 124 n. 140 and 143 
oí (personal pronoun) 121 
oíSa 187; tlSoíx; 187, 193 

OÍOVEÍ 112 

oío<;/olóv te/oIóv T£ f\v/o\óg T£ eI/ 
olov ré éori 130 n. 177 
6 pw<; 161-2,164,167 
’Ovwpioi; (spir.) 115 n. 80 
¿7taSó<; (spir.) 116 
07 tép éari 140; 07 tép ng 140 
ópKÍ^co (spir.) 116 
opKOi; (spir.) 116 
6 p 7 tv¡£ (spir.) 116 
og rig/óang 13311.197 
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ócrnep (oínep/ánep/ónep) 168 
bdTÍgnoTe 140 
ote 119 n. 98 (vs 6 ,tb); ore Sr¡ 
158-9 

orí Sí] 159; orí none 140 
oí) (personal pronoun) 121 
01) 123, 127, 133 n. 197; oú 
yáp éarrv 133 n. 193; oí) 
pp 150, 163-4; oí) prp Sé 
áXká (icaí) 163-4, 167-8; oú 
póvov... áXVaicaí 167-8 
oí) (no!) 112 
oúSériprv 139 n. 232 
oúSév with double accent 121 
oúSéváriva 142 
ovSénco 126 

oúk with apostrophe 119; oúk 

ápí/oÚK éapév/oÚK étrré/oÚK 
eíaí 132; otjk éoriv TÓnog 
133 n. 193; otjk éróXpá neo 
141; oúk vnonneveig 115 
n. 79 

OÚKOÚV I I 2 

ovkovv/OVKOVV I 14 n. 77, 123 
oúv 123, 148-50, I 59-60,165-7; 

oúv sipí I 31 
ovnco 126 

oúpavó0£v 7to0£v 126 n. 150, 142 
ovcríáng 141 

OÜT£ TI^/ti/tIVi/tIVOij/tW 140 
OÜTM 123 

oúj(’ with apostrophe 119; oí)% 

£i; 11 5 n. 79 

oúj(í 119; with double accent 
121 

7 ta 0 v]TiKá 77 

7rá0o¡; 73,75,79,81-8,90,95 
náXiv 149 

navá\r¡ 6 eg 1140.74 


navcr 6 evr¡g 23 

na.VT 0 .na.cn 172 

návTr\ 172 

návv 123 

7 tapá 172.-3 

7 tapay£yov£ 192 

TtapaSéSwKtv 192 

napá.nky\^/napankr¡Í, 114 n. 76 

napano~kv 113 n. 70 

7 tapaurÍKa 112 

7rapá<ppaa"i(; 59,69 
napoívia/napoivía 1140.76 
nar^ivaKÍrai 24 
uarpaai (acc.) 118 n. 9 5 
7 t£Í 0 opai 172 
7 t£Ípa (acc.) 11811.96 
7t£7t£Sv]Tai 192 
néneiapai 176, 192 
7 t£ 7 tv]ya 75 
7t£7tXrjpwrai 190 
7t£7toív]Ka 185,194,196; 

nenoír¡Kev/enoíy¡aev 189, 
191-2 

7t£7toi0a 19 3 
TtéTtpa^aí/iTtpa^v 197; 

7t£7tpayp£va, rá 187 n. 25 
7 t£p 122, 144, 168 
7 t£p 122 

7t£pi poú 128 n. 168 
7 t£pl¡Í£¡ÜV]pai 187, 190 
-nÍTT\gl-neTÍ\g 114 n. 77 
7 t£<pí[tCOao/ 9 ipcó 0 V]Tl 189 
7 t£<pÓ[Sv]piCa 176 
7 t£<f)UKa 186, 193 
7t£<puKUÍwv (acc.) 1140.78 
nr\/nr\ 125-6,128,138-9 
7tvj 139; ny¡ \úv ... nf\ Sé 126 
níXog (acc.) 118 n. 94 
nicrTáaovye 139 
nicrTÓg 172 
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ularsía (acc.) 118 n. 96 
nlr¡y 161-1, 164, 167; tt\y¡v áXhá 
167; 7rXrjv aov/nXf¡v aov 
119 n. 170 

nlripoipopíág (py¡ai 142 
noOév 10411.23,10611.40, 

125-6 

nódev 10511.27,10611.40 
7 TO 0 Í 125 
noi 125-7 
7 T 0 Í 128 

TtOÍOV écrTÍ 14311.273 

ttoloo 144; see also éuoivjaápvp 

m\epéu 173 

uolútpopoi; 114 n. 74 

uóppco 126 n. 149 

nóaá [201 142 

7 T 0 T£ 104 n. 23, 125-7; 7 T 0 T£ [2£V 
... 7T0T£ Se 127 

7 T 0 U 10411.23,125-7,138-9 
7 roí ) 128 

nov 105 n. 27, 127, 131 n. 182, 
139 

7 Tpo[ 3 aTOJ(£lpO§£KaTÍa 30 
7 rpo[ 3 paj(£o¡; 11311.70 
npoecrrút ;, ó 187 
7 TpOV]Ká[ 2 r]V 84, 87 
7 rpOÚK£lTO 120 11.107 

7 rpoa-(prefix) 172 
Ttpóq 173; 7 rpó<; ere 129 
7rpoo'£ÍXv]7rTai 194 

7 Tp 00 '£ 0 'J(V]K£Vai 192 

irpocre^rig 173 

7 TTWJ(Ó(; 23 

uúpyoí -riva; 142 
7 TW 125-7 
mÓTOTE 126 
uco; 125-7, 1 3 8-9 
núq 128 

nóóg 105 n. 27, 131 n. 182, 139 


p initial 117;-pp-/-pp-117, 125 
n. 146 

pájSSóv pou 137 
póa/poá ii4n. 76 
pwvvurai 112 

Sapápaa; (acc.) 11411. 78 
ere 138 
crí§£po 23 

aoXoiKÍ^eiv 66 n. 71 
croú/aoí/aé aftertcaíorv] 129 
crneípa (acc.) 11811.96 
arr]Kco 186 n. 22 
< ttv \ o <; (acc.) 118 n. 94 
crú 124; with double accent 121 
crv yicaraláyco 87 
a'UyKttT£vVj'V£KTttl I 9 5 
crupjiaíva 173 

0'U[2¡Í£¡iv]K£v/o'UV£¡iy] 189,194 
crup[ 3 £[ 3 v]KÓ¡;, tó 187 
cruv-(prefix) 172 
crúv 172; crüv poí 128 n. 168 
crvvSecrpoi 151; 

7 rapauXy]pcop<mico! 152, 
158; crup 7 rX£KTlK 0 l 15 2 
cruvéjiv] 189, 194 
avveiSóq,TÓ 187 
avvra^i<; 56 

cr<p- (personal pronouns) 121 
crtppayukx; (acc.) 118 n. 94 
erepupa (acc.) 118 11. 96 
aj(£Sv] 8,55,62-4 
aj(£§oypa9Ía 62-3,67-70 
J 73 

rali; áXvjGaau; 173 
rapadora 113 n. 70 
raúrv] 123 

te 104 n. 23, 129-130,149,168 

T£ Kaí 168 
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re 129 

TíOvávai (acc.) 118 n. 95 
TS0vv]Ka 176, 191 
-réov 173 
TSVToq 31 n. 41 
<t£> 24 n. io 
T£ i[¿iaK% 24 

Tivé; 133; TIV£? ¡2£V 134 n. 101 
tiví/tivó<; 133 

Tiq/TÍq/ziq 133-5 

ti? (acc.) (interrogativepro- 
noun) 13411.204 
tó with double accent 121 
TÓ,TS (vs TOTs) I I 9 n. 98 
TO£^£K£ÍVOU I I 3 n. 70 
TOl 144, 159,160-2, 166; TOiyg 
162, 164; TOl OÚV I 24 
TOÍ 123 
roíyap 123 

Toiyapoúv 123, 160-2, 165 
roiyáproi 123 

TOIVDV 121, 123, I 59-60, 165-7 
roióaSs 124 n. 140 
TÓloiTOV 165 
ToaóaSs 12411. 140 
TÓT£ I 49; VS TÓ,TS I I 9 11. 98 
tou (= tivó?) 133 
TOlipÓV I 1911. 105 
TOVVCCVTÍOV I 1911. 105 
toüt’ écr tí 132 n. 190; tovtó éari 
132 n. 190; roÚTO (paré 143 
n. 2.73 
rpífiopai 89 
TpÓTOV Tiva 142 
rpoj(ía 114 n. 74 
TÚ 7 TTW 65, 75-6; Tlíuropai 89 
n. 26 

rú<po¡; (acc.) 118 n. 94 

TCp (— TlVl) 133 
TWOVTl 173 


-úvw (verbal ending) 118 11. 94 
VTtápyo) 75 n. 7 
Ú 7 T£p ¡20Ú 118 n. 168 
vitó 173; with double accent 
121 

Ú 7 t 07 tlá^V] p£/t) 7 t 07 tlá^yj pt£ 144-5 
Ú 7 tOT£ 0 £lK£ 195 
íxrrspvjpai 191 
óipEorávai (acc.) 118 11. 9 5 
tnj/7¡yopía 68 n. 79 

tpaiSpúvav (acc.) 118 n. 94 
(pctvcu (acc.) 11811.95 
<páp[iaico;/<pap[2aKÓs 11411. 77 
(pavía ye 143 n. 273 
<pr¡ [u/<pv]crí(v) /<pa piév/(paré/ 

<pacrí(v) 104 n. 23, 105 
n. 27 and 32, 124, 130, 
144; afteryáp, Ka 0 á, Ka 0 có? 
125 

<pi)isj(0pw¡; ii4n. 74 
<poívil;éaTÍ 131 n. 185 
tppí^aí éariv 142 
tppovfjaai te Kai... 143 n. 273 

ya. ¡20V (without acc.) 114 n. 75 
yápiq 173 
yeXi§cóv,r¡ 77 
XéppLel/XeppLél ii4n. 76 
ypícrai/ypíaav (acc.) 118 n. 94 
Xpíco 89,95 
ypvaú 144 

ij/£uSy]yopO(;/i)/£uSv]yópO(; 114 
n. 76 

tyvyog (acc.) 118 n. 94 

áSe/áSe 115 n. 81, 116 
wpa/wpa 11511.81 
’ílpiy évrjg (spir.) 115 n. 80 
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wot rsp 168; woTrgp yg 139 
n. 232; oocnrép san 140; 
üanép ng/ri/rivsg/ri vo<;/ 
Tivi/Tun/riva/rivai; 140 


cbcnrgpavgí 122 
c bcrnípeí 122 
cbcnrgpoúv 122 
«erre 166; «erré n 140 
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